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PREFACE 



The 1980 decennial census, which begins April l % will mark the 20th time in 
the Nation's history that Americans have counted themselves. The number 
of questions and the uses of census data have both grown considerably since 
the Orst count, and quill pens have yielded to computers, but the census has 
never lost its roots in the Constitution. When the delegates to the 
Constitutional Convention met in 1787, they decided that population 
distribution should be the basis for direct taxation and for apportionment in 
the Mouse of Representatives, so they approved a Constitutional 
requirement that every person in the Nation be counted at least once every 
10 years, beginning in 1790, For nearly two centuries since then, the 
decennial census has monitored the growth and development of the Nation, 
yielding invaluable information about ourselves as a people: Who we are, 
what we do, how we live. Taken together, these )0-year assessments of the 
developing republic form the backbone of our history, . 

Precision in counting the population has always been a prime objective of 
the census, but for the 1980 census a count that is as accurate and complete 
as possible has been given top priority. Work in this direction began shortly 
after the 1970 census and embraces a wide range of activities aimed toward 
improving census coverage. The estimate of undercoverage from the 1970 
decennial censuses was 2,5 percent, Though this level of undercoverage is 
significant, it might not be of as much concern if coverage losses occurred 
random!) and were distributed equally by geographic area, Evaluations of 
the undercoverage, however, indicate that it is disproportionate by popula- 
tion group and geographic area. 

This coverage differential is important for many reasons. The primary 
purpose of the census is to provide population counts for reapportionment 
in the House uf Representatives. Differential coverage errors could lead to 
an inequitable determination of representative*; by State. Further, the 
decennial census is a prime source of small area data, so coverage 
differentials can be quite meaningful when considering data for small geo- 
graphic areas, f inally, there is increasing use of census data to allocate 
I ederal funds to local governments, Differential coverage could have an im- 
portant effect on such allocations. 
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I ho goal of coverage improvement in the 1980 census is two-pronged: (1) To 
improve the census-taking process and attain a relatively low overall 
undercoverage rate, and (2) to reduce the coverage differential. There are 
two main approaches the Census Bureau is using to achieve these goals. The 
first includes special publicity efforts to make people more aware of the 
census; to explain the uses of census data to encourage response; and to 
make people aware of the confidential nature of their response. This pro- 
pram has special emphasis for minority groups. These attempts are 
extremel) important because the 1980 census will be largely self-reporting. 
The second approach is to develop and improve the census-taking procedures 
to reduce the possibility of people and households being missed. 

Achievement of imv^ovftrage g° al requires the recruitment, training, and 
supervision of over 2ft0",000 temporary census enumerators to locate both 
households and persons missed during the self-reporting process. However, 
enumerator recruitment has emerged as a serious problem for the Census 
Bureau, a problem further complicated by the high turnover rate among 
enumerators m certain areas. 

Io evaluate alternative approaches to enumerator recruitment and 
retention, the Census Bureau initiated the Experimental Student Intern Pro- 
gram (l.SIP) for the 1980 census. Approximately 50 colleges and universities 
were invited to participate in the HSIP during the winter and spring of 
I WO. The major purpose of the USIP is to assess the enumerator employment 
potential of students, while contributing to the census-related education 
programs sponsored bv colleges and universities. Students participating in 
the t SIP arc. minimally, enrolled in an internship course within their 
institutions for which thev are to receive academic credit upon completion 
of both course work and an enumerator assignment. It is expected that the 
I. SIP students will become more aware of the history and purposes of census 
taking, the kinds of information that are gathered, and how the information 
is eventual!) made available for use. 

( 7. \ .S7 S v ( ontinuinfi the Factfinder Tradition was prepared for students 
participating in the hSIP. The editors' expectations are that the text will 
enable students to better understand the significance of the 1980 census and 
to appreciate the fact that they are, through their role as enumerators, an 
important link in the factfinder tradition. 

| he volume consists of four parts and an appendix. Part I provides the 
context within which the decennial censuses were and are conducted. The 
historv ol census taking in the United States is described (chapter 1), the 
reader is introduced to the Census Bureau as an organization (chapter 2), 
and several issues of current and continuing relevance to the planning and 
administration of the decennial census are examined (chapter 3). Part II 
focuses on the concepts and principles that are fundamental to the ways that 
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ceriMis data arc collected and tabulated. An overview- of census geography is 
provided inchapters4and 5. T he relationship of governmental areas and their 
boundaries to the census is described first and is followed by a chapter that 
explores the census geography needs of a changing United States. Beyond 
knowing the geographic areas for which data are collected and reported, one 
needs to he aware of the concepts, definitions, and limitations of census data 
so thev are used intelligent!) (chapter 6). Several of the concepts and 
principles are explored in a chapter on demography (chapter 7), one of the 
major professional fields studying populations. 

Pari III provides an overview of the 1980 census. Chapter K begins with a 
discussion of the planning that began in 1973 for the 19X0 i*nsus and is fol- 
lowed bv a detailed discussion of the C ensus Bureau's field organization and 
data collection procedures (chapter 9). Chapter 10 describes statistical pro- 
drcts and data user services that will be available to access 1980 decennial 
census data. Part IV concludes the volume by providing an overview of the 
uses o| census data, primarily using case studies derived from the I960 and 
l ( >70 decennial censuses. These four chapters, contributed by professors of 
urban ami regional planting, business, geography, and demography 
(chapters 1 1 through 14). introduce the uses and applications of census data 
in the research community as well as the public and private sectors. 

( /. \S( S si) was whiten during the summer and fall of 1979. Man> people 
contributed to the production of this book, and it is not possible to 
acknowledge all the assistance we have received. At least one senior author 
prepared or edited each chapter taking lull advantage of Census Bureau em- 
plovees' experience and the enormous volume of published and unpublished 
material available within the Bureau. Charles p Kaplan exercised general 
supervision lor the writing, editing, and publication of the book, wrote 
duplets i iparu. 4. \ f> (part). 1 (part), and prepared the drafts for chapters 
and in IhomasVan Valev, of Western Michigan University, shared 
in developing the overall book structure, wrote chapters I. 2. and 3 (part), 
and uMitnluited appendices B. ( . and I). 

I he applications chapters in Part IV were written bv Joel B. Goldsteen of 
the I niversilv of Icx.ts at Arlington (chapter I I). Joseph Van Malre of the 
I niversilv o| Alabama in Birmingham (chapter 12). Borden D. Dent of 
deoigia State I diversity, (chapter H). and Dudley I.. Posion. Jr. of the 
I diversity ol kxas at Austin (chapter 14). Additionally, Van Mat re 
provided substantial advice on the structure of chapter 6 and Post on helped 
redrall and author chapter 7 Selective editing of these chapters was done in 
the inteicstN ol uniformity ol style and treatment. 

\ number ol the Census Bureau staff made substantial contributions to 
specific chapters and reviewed the lexi for technical accuracy. Leslie D. 
Solomon prepared i he original thematic uithnc for the book, created manv 
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of the inserts in chapters 8, 9, and 10, and participated in the overall 
research and editing process. Forrest B. Williams co-authored chapter 6. 
Lawrence T. Love co-authored the final draft for chapter 9. Michael G. 
Garland and Deborah D. Barrett gave valuable comments and technical ad- 
vice on drafts i f the entire volume and, in particular, for data products and 
user services. Paul T. Zeisset contributed technical materials that are incor- 
porated throughout the text, l-'rcd Bohme was particularly helpful in 
drafting and reviewing the census history portions of Part I. Kimberly 
Bowers and C ath\ C lark handled the liaison for copyright materials and 
performed a wide variety of tasks including library searches and the check- 
ing of facts. Within the Publication Services Division, several individuals 
made contributions in the areas of publication planning and editorial 
review. Also. Beulah Land, Donald C. Dahmann, C. A. Willoughby, 
Mark Mangold. Jennifer Peck, Halite Bradlev, Kvclyn Hollabaugh, 
Dnroth) Robinson. Dorothy Whitson, Diane Rouse, Don Levi ne, Alice 
Winterfeld. Brendan l.innane, Morris Gorinson, John Dycus, Dave Galdi, 
and I heodorc G. (.'lenience provided numerous helpful suggestions and 
directed the authors to appropriate information sources. In acknowl- 
edging the assistance that we have received, the senior authors assume 
responsibilil) for am errors or other shortcomings of the book. 
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INTRODUCTION 

We need information to run our democracy. . .information that is both 
current and accurate. While this idea is widely accepted today, it was also 
recognized by the Nation's founders when they made the census an integral 
part of the Ameritin Constitution. Moreover, in doing so they made a 
decision that was unique in history. No other nation, from its very birth, 
had initiated a mechanism that could provide an accurate basis for the app- 
ortionment of political power as well as the collection of information about 
its people. Today, the factfinder tradition of the Bureau of the Census 
continues. 

The census in America is the story of a job that has steadily grown more 
complex as the Nation has grown and changed, and as the needs for data 
have increased. In 1790, the United States was a small, rural, agricultural 
nation containing fewer than four million people, almost 95 percent of 
whom lived and worked on farms. There was little commerce and industry 
as we know it today. 

For many of these early Americans, there was lithe regular opportunity for 
the exchange of goods or services, either as buyer or seller. Instead, they 
lived in a largely self-sufficient manner, occasionally purchasing goods from 
an itinerant peddler, producing the bulk of their own food, shearing the 
wool that they spun and wove into cloth for their own clothing, cutting the 
logs and constructing their cabins and sheds, and even fashioning most of 
their own farm equipment. When specific items could not be produced by a 
family member and were otherwise unavailable, a quarterly or semiannual 
trip to the nearest marketplace would often prove to be the only alternative 
to doing without. By the same token, there was little need for information 
about the population beyond the simple counts th/"* were useful for 
political, taxation, and military purposes. 

Three quarters of a century later, the Nation had changed considerably. In 
1870. the total population numbered almost 40 million people, and fully 25 
percent lived in the Nation's 663 towns and cities of 2,500 persons or more. 
Moreover, the number of people employed in agriculture had declined to 
less than half of the total labor force. More and more people were living in 
or near the Nation's cities and were engaged in nonagricultural 
employment. These significant social and economic changes in structure, 
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composition, and distribution of people were accompanied by an increase in 
the demand for information. In short, the continued development ot the 
Nation encouraged public acceptance of a census that did provide a more 
detailed and useful profile of the American people. 
Today it is clear that the American society has undergone a massive trans- 
formation. From the 4 million people enumerated in 1790, the Nation has 
grown to more than 200 million. In contrast to the 24 cities that existed in 
1790 (including the Nation's largest cities: New York, 32,305, Philadelphia, 
">K S52 and Boston, 18,038) there were over 7,000 urban places by 1970. The 
urban places contained almost 150 million people, which was three-quarters 
of the total population of the United States. Of special significance, though, 
is the change in the number of people employed in agriculture. Jn 1970 it 
amounted to 3.1 percent of the total labor force compared to 95 percent in 
1790. From a small, rural, agricultural nation at its beginning, the United 
States has developed into a large, urban, industrial nation with sophisticated 
transportation and communication systems supporting its enormous pro- 
duction and distribution capabilities. 

These developments have been accompanied by a growing need for specific, 
accurate information. Commerce, business, and industry depend on the 
answers to questions such as "who," "when," "where," "how often, and 
"how many. . ." Similarly, in the delivery of public services, major decisions 
affecting people's lives and the operations of all levels of government are 
increasingly based on information provided by the Census Bureau. Tens of 
billions of Federal dollars alone are allocated using population data in the 
allocation formula. Thus, keeping abreast of a constantly changing Nation 
has required a statistical organization that itself changes to approach new 
problems with new solutions. What follows is the story of the Census 
Bureau s decennial (every 10 years) census, how it functions, and what it 
does to merit the title, "Factfinder tor the Nation." 



What i.; A Census? 

l ew Americans have had a reason to precisely define what a census is, let 
done whv it is taken, who does the work, what is done with the data after 
they arc collected, tabulated, and published, and how census information is 

used. 

\ common dictionary definition of a census is "an official, usually periodic 
enumeration of the population." 1 A more technical definition is provided 
b\ the United Nations: "A census of population may be defined as the total 
process of collecting, compiling, and publishing demographic, econom.c, 
and social data pertaining, at a specified time or times, to all persons in a 
eounm or delimited territory.' 0 Both of these definitions refer to a census 
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of population. Yet, as we shall see, a census actually can be a count of any 
class of identifiable entities— business establishments, housing units, farms, 
or even governments themselves, as well as people. For this reason, censuses 
are one of the most important means for a complex society to find out about 
itself 

Early Censuses 

, Census taking had its beginning in ancient times in Babylonia, China, 
Fgypt, Palestine, and Rome. Few of the results have survived, however. The 
word "census" comes from the Latin "censere," meaning "to tax," or "to 
value." Thus, it is not surprising that early counts of people were typically 
undertaken for the purpose of taxation, or for conscription , either into the 
labor force or the military. Furthermore, the early counts were usually 
limited to heads of households, males of military age, taxpayers, or adult 
citizens; women and children were seldom counted. Quite understandably, 
census taking has typically been resented by the people. 

Ancient censuses are mentioned in the Bible, the first at the time of the Exo- 
dus, about 1490 B.C. 

t he l ord spoke to Moses, in these words: "Number the whole community of Israel 
bv families in the father's line, recording the name of every male person aged twenty 
>ears and upward fit for military service." So Moses and Aaron. . .summoned the 
whole community on the first day of the second month, and they registered their 
descent. 

A second census mentioned was taken about 1000 B.C. at the order of King 
David. 

(David) instructed Joab and the officers of the army with him to go around all the 
irihes or Israel, from Dan to Beersheba, and make a record of the people and report 
the number to htm. I'he.v covered the whole country and arrived back at Jerusalem 
alter nine months and twentv days. Joab reported to the King the total number of 
people the number of able-bodied men. capable of bearing arms, was eight hundred 
thousand in Nracl and live hundred thousand in Judiah.' 

During the Roman Lmpire, censuses were taken from about 550 B.C. As 
elsewhere, citizens and their property were inventoried for fiscal and 
military purposes. At first, these censuses included only the districts in the 
general vicinity of Rome. However, over 'ime they were expanded, until by 
5 B.C. the entire empire was included. One of these Roman censuses is well 
known: 

In those it.uN .1 decree was issued hv the I rnperor Augustus for a registration to be 
made throughout the Roman world fur this purpose eservone made his wa> to his 
own town, .irul so Joseph went up Irani Judaea from the town of Na/areth in Galilee. 
iore.uister.it the( nv of David, allied rJe'Mehem/ 

After the fall of the Roman f-mpire. census taking practically ceased in the 
western world with the exception of the Domesday inquest which was 
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ordered by William the Conqueror of tngland in 1086 to assess the popula- 
tion and wealth of the newly-conquered realm. Again, this accounting only 
covered landholders and their holdings. The Middle Ages represented a long 
interruption in the history of census taking in western civilization. 

It is hard to say when the first census of a modern type was carried out. Ac- 
cording to the demographer Thomlinson, "the first known counting of 
every man, woman, and child occurred in central Europe in 1449, when 
Nuremburg was enumerated because its leaders feared depletion of a limited 
food supply under a state of siege: as is often the case in such circumstances, 
results of the research were considered state secrets." 6 Nouvelle France 
(later Quebec) and Acadie (later Nova Scotia) had 16 enumerations between 
1665 and 1754. In Europe, censuses in some of the Italian principalities (e.g. 
Naples and Sicily) go back into the 17th century. And, in the established 
Lutheran Church of Sweden, the clergy had been compiling lists of 
parishioners for some years prior to the time when they were required to 
lake annual (later triennial) inventories. It is generally agreed, however, that 
the first continuing complete count, taken at regular intervals was instituted 
in Sweden in 1749. Norway and Denmark followed in 1769, while the census 
in the United States began in 1790. 

In summary, then, the evolution of the modern census was a gradual one. 
Beginning with the objectives of determining military, tax, and labor 
obligations, censuses in the 19th century changed their scope to meet other 
administrative needs as well as the needs of business, labor, education, and 
academic research. Yet, the taking of household censuses often had to take 
place over many years before the combination of public trust, 
administrative experience, and technology combined to produce counts that 
were complete, accurate, and collected from all areas of the Nation 
simultaneously. 
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Part I, "Continuing the Factfinder Tradition," consists of three chapters 
each of which addresses a different aspect of the evolution of census taking 
in the United States. Chapter 1 specifies the decade-by-decade transition of 
the census process from 1790 to 1980 and provides an overview of census 
activity in this country. A very important consideration in census taking is 
the professional capability of the governmental organization that actually 
plans and administers the population count. Thus, chapter 2 introduces the 
reader to the people "Behind The Numbers," the employees of the Burear 
of the Census and the work that they do. To conclude Part I, chapter 3,. 
examines four topics relevant to the planning and administration of the 1980 
Decennial Census of Population and Housing — privacy, accuracy, the use 
of census data in Federal revenue-sharing formulas, and the cost of the 
census to the -Nation. 
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Chapter 1 

. TWENTY CENSUSES 

Before the American Revolution, there were 38 censuses carried out within 
the colonies (e.g., Virginia in 1624; New York in 1712; Connecticut in 1756; 
Massachusetts in 1764; Rhode Island in 1774). Most of these enumerations 
were performed at the request of the British Board of Trade to aid them in 
the administration of the colonies. The need for a census of the entire 
United States arose as soon as the colonies broke their ties with Great 
Britain. The war costs had been high and the new nation had to find ways to 
pay the debt. Under the Articles of Confederation, each State was to 
contribute to the common defense and general welfare in proportion to the 
value of its land. But the new Constitution, adbpted in 1787, provided for 
apportionment of both the contributions and the representation in Congress 
on the basis of population. Cleverly, delegates believed that an accurate 
count would occur because of conflicting desires— the desire for the least 
taxes (i.e., a low number of people) being counterbalanced by a wish for the 
greatest number of congressmen (i.e., a large number of people). The 
delegates made the decision not to include Indians who lived in the 
hinterlands, for they were not a source of revenue and were only under 
nominal government control. As for slaves, the "New Jersey Compromise" 
between the more populous free states and the slaveholding states resulted 
in every five slaves being counted as three persons for purposes of appor- 
tionment. Thus. Article I, section 2, of the Constitution reads: 

Representatives and direct Taxes shall be apportioned among the several States which 
ma> he included within this Union, according to their respective Numbers, which 
sh.ill he determined by adding to the whole Number of free Persons, including those 
hound to Service lor a Term of Years, and excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of 
all other Persons I he actual Enumeration shall be made within three Years after the 
first Meeting of the Congress of the I inited States, and within every subsequent Term 
ol icn Years, in s lK h Manner as they shall by Law direct. The Number of 
Representatives shall not exceed one lor every thirty thousand, hut each State shall 
have at least one Representative " 1 

In response to this event, the French statistician. Moreau de Jonnes, 
declared that the United Slates presents a phenomenon that is without 
parallel in history— "that of a people who instituted the statistics of their 
country on the very dav when they founded their government, and who 
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regulated by the same instrument the census of inhabitants, their civil and 
political rights, and the destinies of the nation." 2 



THE FIRST ENUMERATION — 1790 

The information needs of the new society began to change after the Revo- 
lution. Although the needs for reapportionment and taxation required only 
a single head count of free persons and slaves, some members of the first 
Congress— notably James Madison— urged the collection of additional 
inf rmation about the people as a guide to future legislation. 

if this bill was extended so as to enhance some other objects besides the bare 
enumeration of the inhabitants, it would enable (Congress). . .to adapt the public 
measures to the particular circumstances of the community. . . to know the various 
interests of the United States, it is necessary that the description of the several classes 
into which the community is divided should be accurately known.- 

Madison therefore proposed that white persons be classified by sex, white 
males by age, and that a count be made of people employed in each 

occupation. 

This view did not prevail in its entirety, however. Like many people in 
history before them, some representatives objected to answering questions 
they considered violations of individual privacy, while others objected to the 
extra cost that would be imposed by such census reporting. Consequently, 
the first Census Act of 1 790 called for the name of the head of the family and 
the number of persons in each household of the following description: free 
a hit e males 16 years old and upward; free white males under 16 years; free 
white females; all other free persons; and slaves. Madison's suggestion 
relating to occupational information was deleted and did not appear again 
until 1K20. 

Secretary of State Thomas Jefferson is generally credited with directing the 
N.uion\ first census. The job of enumerating the people, though, was given 
to the 16 1 ederul marshals, one for each of the existing States (Connecticut, 
Delaware. Georgia. Maryland. Massachusetts. New Hampshire, New 
Jersev. New York, North Carolina. Pennsylvania, Rhode" Island, South 
( arolina. and Virginia), along with the territories of Kentucky, Maine, 
Vermont and the governor of the Southwest Territory. These people, in 
tarn, hired assistants called "enumerators" to actually do the work. The 
first enumeration was ordered to begin on Monday, August 2, 1790, less 
than a year after the inauguration of President Washington and the 
assembling of the first Congress of the United States. It was scheduled to be 
completed within 9 calendar months. 
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The attached picture is a photograph 
of a page from the Philadelphia census 
records for 1790 - the first year in 
which a Federal census was taken. The 
last three names on the page are those 
of Van Berkel, "Minister from the 
Netherlands;" Tho. Jefferson, "Sect, 
of State to the U.S.," and Edmund 
Randolph, "Any. Genl. to U.S." 
About half-way down the page may 
be seen the name of Thomas Mifflin, 
"Governor of the state." 

. The law providing for the first 
census required that after the census 
had been taken, the schedules should 
be left open iH)a public inn or tavern 
so everybody could examine the books 
to see if he had been enumerated. 
In 1790, jefferson and Randolph were 
members of President Washington's cab- 
inet, and were there f ore living at the 
national capital, Philadelphia. Realizing 
that they were not enumerated at their 
plantations in Virginia, these men went 
to the tavern and signed their own 
names on the Philadelphia schedules. 




Problems W ith the First C ensus 

[ his first enumeration was no easy task. There were no questionnaire forms, 
so enumerator, in all States and territories (with the exception of 
Massachusetts) had to supply their own, and paper was a substantial 
expense in those days. I he enumerators encountered many other obstacles 
as well The people of the fledgling Nation were scattered from Maine to 
Georgia and westward towards the Mississippi River. Much of this territory 
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The United States in 1790 




Sourco: Bureau of the Census 



had to be covered on horseback or on foot, but, in thinly settled areas, roads 
were few and bridges were all but unknown. The boundaries of towns, some 
counties, and other civil divisions were poorly defined. Furthermore, many 
people did not know why the enumerator was taking the census and thus 
were suspicious, uncooperative, and sometimes openly hostile. Often an 
enumerator could not safely enter a specific area. A few people refused to 
respond to the census takers, although the law provided that anyone 
refusing would "forfeit twenty dollars." Some of these people were 
prosecuted, but history does not record whether any of them actually paid 
the fine. 

In October of 1791, all of the census reports had been turned in except the 
one from South Carolina. This was not received until March 3, 1792. Thus, 
the first census of the United States, which had been scheduled for 9 
months, took 18 months to complete. It revealed a population of 3,929,326. 

The total population count reported by the first census caused considerable 
disappointment. Thomas Jefferson ciearly expected it to be larger, as 
indicated in the following excerpt from a letter written on August 79, 1791. 

I enclose >uu also a cop> of our census, written in black ink so far as we have actual 
returns, and supplied by conjecture in red ink. where ■ have no returns, but the 
cnniecturcs are known to be very near the tru.'h. Making very small allowance for 
omissions (whirh we know to ht»ve been very grvao, we are certainly above four mil- 
luwiv [I mphasi.s added) 4 
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The Return for South Carolina having 
been made fince the foregoing Schedule was 
origiually printed, the whole Enumeration 
is here given complete, except for the N. 
Weftern Territory, of which no Return has 
yet been pubiifhed. 
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FORMATIVE STAGES: 1800 TO 1870 

The 1 800 and 18 10 population censuses were similar in scope and method to 
the first census. Members of Congress, as well as statisticians and other 
scholars, both within and outside the Federal Government, followed 
Madison's early lead and urged that other information needed by the new 
government should be collected while the population was being canvassed. 
Moreover, the Nation grew mightily during this period in all respects— 
territory, population, and economic vigor. However, the census 
requirements grew only slightly. Questions were added relating to physical 
disabilities and to persons of foreign birth who had not been naturalized, 
but the total amount of data collected still remained at a bare minimum. 

Spurred by the international situation that led to the War of 1812, the 
Congress required the marshals for the 1810 census to count "the several 
manufacturing establishments and manufactures within their several 
districts, territories and divisions."* Unfortunately, though, this first 
attempt at an industrial census met with little success. Businesses were 
not yet major users of census data and were reluctant to report facts that 
might be of interest to their competitors. 

The census of 1820 covered the subjects of population and manufacturing 
in somewhat greater detail than preceding ones. This census is notable for 
having obtained for the first time the numbers of the population engaged in 
agriculture, commerce, and manufacturing (questions initially suggested by 
James Madison for the first census). As a result of the numerous problems 
that made the data virtually worthless, the census of manufactures was 
dropped again in 1830, and the census retreated essentially to the same pop- 
ulation questions that were used from the beginning, although its scope was 
substantially extended. The use of uniform printed schedules also began 
with the census of 1830. In previous censuses, the marshals or their 
assistants simply used whatever paper was available, ruled it, wrote in the 
headings, and bound the sheets together. 



1790 Census Forms 

the paper lor the schedules was furnished by the enumerators themselves, and is of 
main diflereni kinds, li varies from 4 to 36 inches in length, the longer sheets 
requiring several folds. Many enumerators used merchants' account books, journals, 
cir ledgers, others used large sheets of paper, neatly ruled and folded. The headings 
were generally written in bv hand, but printed headings were used on the schedules 
lor Massachusetts and for one district in New York. All of the schedules for 
Massachusetts were on printed blanks of uniform si/c, a fact which suggests that the 
hl.wiks were furnished or sold to the enumerators by the marshal... For a binding 
sometimes am old newspaper, heavv wrapping paper, or a piece of wall paper was 
used ' 
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<iiven that the total population was expected to be more than four times 
that of the first census, the Census Act for 1840 authorized the 
establishment of a centralized office that would operate during each 
enumeration and then be disbanded once the reports were issued. It also 
provided for the collection of "...all such information in relation to mines, 
agriculture, commerce, manufactures, and schools, as will exhibit a full 
view of the pursuits, industry, education, and resources of the country." 1 
This extensive program of data collection demonstrates how far the census 
had moved from the idea of a mere count of free persons and slaves. From 
the beginning, the narrow view that the census should be limited to what the 
C onstitution explicitly requires has never been applied to any of the 
Nation's enumerations. 

f rom the first census of 1790 through the sixth census of 1840. the 
household, rather than the individual, was the unit of enumeration in the 
population census; on!> the names of household heads appeared on the 
schedule. There were also no tabulations beyond the simple addition of the 
entries submitted by the marshals, and no attempt was made to publish the 
details uniformly by cities and towns, or to summarize the returns for each 
State by county— unless the marshals themselves had done so. The 
legislation that governed the taking of the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
decennial censuses (1850. 1860. and 1870) provided for several changes in 
census procedures. For reporting purposes, each marshal was responsible 
for subdividing his district into known civil divisions such as counties, 
townships, or wards. He was also made responsible for checking to ensure 
that the returns of his assistants were properly completed. Furthermore, the 
number of population inquiries was expanded; every person's name was to 
be listed, and the items related to each individual were to be enumerated. A 
variety of "social statistics" (e.g.. information relating to taxes, schools, 
crime, wages, value of estate) and statistics on mortality were also collected 
lor the first time in 1850. 

B> I Will, there were si\ separate questionnaires carrying a total of 142 items. 
Ihev covered the following areas: Population, health, mortality, literacy, 
pauperism, occupation, income, wealth, agriculture, manufactures, mining, 
hshencs. commerce, banking, insurance, transportation, schools, libraries, 
newspapers, crime, taxes, and religious bodies. In effect, this was a relatively 
complete inventory of national activity. As Madison had predicted. 
( ongrcN- Inund it impossible to legislate without facts. New and old States 
.dike needed data on which to base their legislative and tax structures. In 
ithhtion. the expanding ccononn and developing social sciences created 
ever ft owing demands tor data. 

\ nuu-worthv feature ot the I S7() census was the introduction of a 
iu.lmient.itv tabulating machine for use in duUi pxoceiMng... Anutiicr 
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innovation was ihe employment of maps, charts, and diagrams to graphical- 
ly present the most significant facts of the enumeration. But so much 
information was collected that some of it could not be published before the 
next census was due. In addition, hand tallying and the lack of any 
procedures for verification led to many errors. Census officials themselves 
testified to numerous weaknesses in census operations. One critic of 1870 
was quite explicit: 

In the maiunlv of cases ihe enumerators made no pretence of carrying on a house-to- 
house canvass, but attended court sessions, musters, public meetings, etc., wherever a 
hods n! men wa\ gathered, and there got such names and other information as they 
maid I hat this was the method employed in the majority of counties of the South 
(he Census office has abundant proof... * 



TRANSFORMATIONS: 1880 TO 1900 

Although attempts to initiate a centennial census in 1875 failed, the census 
of 1 8X0 was on a scale befitting a centennial. The number of items of 
information collected reached the almost unbelievable total of 13,010. This 
expansion, of course, focused even more attention on the weaknesses of 
previous censuses that had already been identified: (1) there was no 
continuing census organization to provide for advance planning; (2) the 
volume of data to be collected swamped the marshals, who had 
responsibilities other than the taking of the census; (3) there still was no 
check of the data for accuracy; and (4) slow processing and tabulation 
procedures made some figures obsolete before they could even be published. 

In response to these continued pressures, the Congress ordered a committee 
headed h\ Gen. James A. Garfield to make an exhaustive stud-- of census 




Francis A, Walker 

Sijpvfrttemtent , ( «nsu> of MHO 1KHU 



T he labor of organizing and ener- 
\n/ma j census is such that no nun im 
lommi' who hds not himself under taken 
it. or, at (oast stood i lose b\ and watched 
tlu* machine m full operation." 

"What the coiintrv wants is more 
information, not loss 
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operations. The resulting legislation first affected the census of 1880 and 
constitutes one of the major landmarks in census history. 

The Census Act for 1X80 provided for the establishment of a census office 
to be located in the Department of Interior, and the appointment, by the 
President, of a Superintendent of the Census for the duration of the census 
process. Another important change for the 1880 census was for specially ap- 
pointed enumerators and supervisors to be used in place of marshals and 
their assistants. Staffing and pay were liberalized, and checks on the quality 
of work were installed. In addition, each supervisor was required to 
propose appropriate subdivisions r.» his district and recommended suitable 
persons to work as census takers. "Special Agents" — professionally 
qualified people— were hired to collect and tabulate economic and social 
statistics. As a result of these changes, the census was substantially up- 
graded, with the consequence that the coverage and accuracy of the 
enumeration were sharply improved. Nevertheless, two major problems 
remained unsolved. Because Congress was unwilling to provide the 
necessary funds, the lack of a permanent census organization still handicap- 
ped planning, and some reports of the census of 1880 could not be prepared 
for the public until as late as 1887? 

One of the most important provisions of the 1880 Census Act, though, was 
the fact that for the first time it prohibited enumerators from disclosing any 
information collected in the census. From the time of the first census in 
1790, some people had resisted the census as an invasion of their privacy. 
This was f urther aggravated by the fact that there had been no law limiting 
the extent to which information on any questionnaire could be seen by the 
public or put to use by the enumerator, marshal, or others. Although the 
marshals and their assistants had been instructed as early as 1840 that the 
information was to be kept confidential, there was no legal restraint 
imposed. 

In IXW) the scope of the decennial census was again expanded. Some 
subjects were covered in even greater detail than before. Data were col- 
lected in supplemental surveys on farm and home mortgages, and on the 
indebtedness of private corporations and individuals. The census of 1890 
also provided, for the first time, a separate questionnaire for each family. In 
previous censuses, data for several families had been recorded on a single 
questionnaire. 

It is the solution to the problems of staff continuity and prompt reporting 
of results that gave the censuses of 1890 and 1900 a place of special impor- 
tance in the history of census taking in the United States. With the 
development of the basis for a high-speed data processing system and the 
establishment of a permanent organization, for the first time in its history 
the Nation had an organization and facilities capable of planning and 
executing the larjiCAcak- a u t ifciica l --operation- required- by the national 
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interest. Hence, the results could be reported to the public with reasonable 
speed. 

Punchcard and electric tabulating equipment developed by a former Bureau 
cmpiovce, R. Herman Hollerith, were first used in the census of l890.These 
devices made it possible to process, tabulate, and publish the results of the 
census faster then ever before. Moreover, they paved the way for even 
greater technological developments to come* 







'HI HullfcKirH ElECTRIC TABULATING SYSTFM 

Gam; Punch 



Herman Hollerith (1861) W29), was born in BuWalo. New 
York to denrge and 1 ranuska Hollerith Hi* graduated liom 
the School ot Minos at Columbia l , ni\ersit\ in 18? 0 *, and 
imrnedidloK went to work in the Census ol 1880 While 
there, he met Dr. f.S. Billings, who, it is generally agreed, 
suggested the 'dea ot a machine lo carrv out the mechanical 
task ol tabulating information that until then had to be done 
b\ hand. Holler'th decided the idea was practical, and went 
U) work on it. 

In lanuarv ol 1889, Hollerrth was issued nree patents. 
Ihese were tor a set ot tabulating machine*, that would not 
ijnlv reenrd information using holes punched in cards, but 
also count the entries. Ihe Hollerith t leUnc labulatmg 
Svstem, .is it was then called., subsequently won a Bureau ot 
the < erisus competition against two other methods ol lab 
ulation, and thus was selected tor use in the tenser ot l.VUJ 
In 18%, Hollerith organi/ed the 
Tabulating Machine Company, Incor- 
porated, to manufacture the machines 
and the cards that the system employed. 
In 191 1, this company was consolidated 
with two other tirms to become the 
Coniputin;; labulating Recording 
Companv, later reoigani/ed and re 
na.-ned as the International Business 
Machines Corporation (IBM) 10 
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* On March 6, 1902. Congress designated the temporary organization that 
had been established for the census of 1900 as a permanent Bureau within 
the Department of Interior. Three years later the Bureau was moved to the 
Department of Commerce and Labor. Now, for the first time, there was a 
continuing organization, Professional staff members, corresponding to the 
earlier "Special agents, 11 took charge of the special programs. Furthermore, 
a census geographer was appointed to tackle the long-standing problem of 
indefinite jurisdictions, and a small research staff began collecting 
information on census methods all over the world. Much study was devoted 
to reducing the burden- of data collection and processing. As a result, a 
decision was made to remove specialized censuses, such as manufactures 
and governments, from the population census and to take them in different 
years. 



THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

The census of 1910 was the first to be taken by this new organization. One 
important step in the professionalization of the Census Bureau was the 
method used for selecting temporary employees. Since 1880 both 
supervisors and enumerators had been appointed by Congress, after being 
given noncompetitive examinations to determine whether or not they had 
the basic ability to fulfill their duties. In 1910, though, all prospective 
census employees were given open, competitive examinations, which were 
administered throughout the country. This increased the level of skills 
among those hired and, in turn, the quality of the data that resulted. 

Another notable feature of the 1910 census was the method used in 
presenting the results. The first statistics that were ready (especially those in 
the greatest demand, such as the total population of individual cities and 
Suites, and of the United States as a whole) were given out in the form of 
press releases. They were then presented in greater detail in the form of 
official bulletins, and again in an abstract with the individual State sup- 
plements. Thev appeared in this form 6 months to a year before the final 
reports were issued. 

Significant improvements were also made in data processing, many of them 
developed in the Bureau's own bngineering Laboratory. The tedious 
process of punching data cards was speeded up by devices that were able to 
punch an entire series of recurring items into whole stacks of cards. In ad- 
dition, mechanized punches replaced the previous hand-operated models, 
thus, tabulating was much faster, and by the time of the 1920 census, 
machines could handle five times as many cards as those of 1900. Finally, a 
stjrt was made toward mechanized quality control, as more sophisticated 
equipment was designed to reject certain enumeration and punching errors. 
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THE CENSUS REPORTING BURDEN HAS STEADILY DECLINED 



Between 1850 and 1890. the census reporting 
burden became the heaviest evet borne by the 
.\menun public In 1890 there were 233 separ- 
ate schedules covering 22 sublets, with a potem 
tia! of 1 U61 questions. Since then the reporting 
burden has declined steadily and substantially 

• cm tire lategoriev of oucstiom were dropped as 
the information heiame available from ->ther 
uitiun 

• oinei latesjone* won- dropped by the I ungues 
,tv ohie* tionable 

• v.tmplniK pf oi edurev relieved 80 peri ent of 
the households from answering more than 
thr \t% havit population ijuestinnv. plus 
.ntaui Mandard tiuestions lorucrning hnusmg 



• as industries such as insurance and public 
utilities became regulated they were removed 
from the census. 

+ small businesses and farms were eliminated 
when essential information became available 
from Internal Revenue or Social Security 
reports. 

• many concerns could report simply hy sup- 
plying copies of routine business forms or 
computer tapes. 

• sampling procedures nude it possible to 
collect many types nf information from 
samples as low as S percent of the total 
establishments 



The census of 1910 also included one of the Bureau's earliest research 
projects— an experimental in-the-mail census with the questionnaires left at 
households b\ the mail carriers. Although it was abandoned as unworkable 
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By the President of the United States of America: 
A Proclamation (1910) 

I. W || MAM HOWARD TAH, President of the United States of America, do 
herein declare jnd make known that, under the Act aforesaid, it is the duty of every 
person to answer all questions on the census schedules applying to him and the family 
to which he belongs, and to the farm occupied by him or his family, and that any 
adult refusing lo do so is subject to penalty. 

I he sole purpose of the census is to secure general statistical information regarding 
the population and resources of ;!ie country, *nd replies arc required from 
individuals onlv in order to permit the compilation of such general statistics. The 
census has nothing to do with taxation, with army or jury service, with the com- 
pulsion of school attendance, with the regulation of immigration, or with the 
enforcement of any national. State, or local law or ordinance, nor can any person be 
harmed in any way by furnishing the information required. There need be no fear 
that any disclosure will be made regarding any individual person or his affairs. For 
ihe due protection of the rights and interests of the persons furnishing information, 
cMerv employee of the C ensus Bureau is prohibited, under heavy penalty, from 
disclosing any information which may thus come to his knowledge. 

I therefore earnestly urge upon all persons to answer promptly, completely, and 
accurately all inquiries addressed to them by the enumerators or other employees of 
the Census Bureau, and thereby to contribute their share toward making this great 
:md necessary public undertaking a success. 11 



at the time, it sparked a series of studies which later led to the decision to use 
postal assistance in census taking. 

In 1920 and also in 1930 there were continued improvements in collection 
methods, and minor changes were made in the scope of the census. 

However, the 1940 census provided, in many ways, the prototype of today's 
census, for with it came the development and application of scientific 
sampling te-hniques. Previously, such techniques had been tried only 
experimentally. Based on the principle that an accurate picture of a whole 
group of similar items can be obtained by examining only a representative 
sample of them (provided one knows how to select the sample), these 
methods resulted in much more information at greatly reduced costs, and 
with much less burden on the reporting public. The same techniques led to 
the development of "current surveys/ 1 which allow the periodic updating of 
the information published in national censuses. 

World War II brought another significant change in program structure, 
Drawing upon its expertise with sampling procedures, Census Bureau 
facilities were used for literally hundreds of special sutveys of wartime 
manpower and industrial resources. These were so successful and in such 
demand that after the war this service was extended on an actual-cost fee 
basis to other Federal agencies. State and local governments, universities, 
research institutions, and other organizations. 

%J O 
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c 1910 by The New York Time* Co. Reprinted by permiiiion. 
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c 1930 by The New York Times Co, Reprinted by permission. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE. 

Iv^cnty Censuses 



SEPTEMBER 22, 1940 




r 1940 by The New York Times Co. Reprinted by permission. 
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JULY 23, 1950 




r 1950 by The New York Time* Co. Reprinted by permission. 
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Sampling 

I he devastating effect of biased sampling is illustrated b> an incident which attracted 
national attention a third of a century ago. The summer before the 1936 Presidential 
election, the / m-ran lh%rst undertook an extensive poll of the U.S. population to 
determine who the next President would be. The Digesi did things in a big way. More 
than 10 million double postcards were mailed to persons living in every county in the 
I nited States. I he list was made up of names taken from every telephone book in the 
I nited States, from the rosters of clubs and associations, from state directories, lists 
of registered voters, mail order lists, etc. The recipients were asked to indicate 
whether the> intended to vote for Franklin D. Roosevelt or Alfred M. Landon for 
President \ sampling of 10 million people established an all.-time record. The 
response was disappointing- Only 2 million cards were returned. Tabulating the 
returned cards, the Di^si predicted the election of Landon by a substantial majority. 
W hen the \otes were counted. Governor Landon carried only two states. The debacle 
was latal to the /)/*n/ It went out of business shortly thereafter. 

This gargantuan poll suffered from two fatal deficiencies. In the first place, the list 
w.i*, made up predominantly of persons who had telephones or who belonged to clubs 
and associations Millions of other citizens who did not enjoy the blessings of either a 
telephone or a membership were underrepresented in the sample. Those who did not 
get cards comprised a very different "statistical universe 1 * from those who did. In the 
second place, the one-fifth of those polled who did respond doubtless also 
represented a dif ferent "universe" from the four-fifths who did not bother to answer, 
thus voniributing a further— and unmeasurable—souree ol error. 

I he ihnrst discovered the hard way that mere si/e of a sample carries no guarantee of 
pr-KiiKing a repiesentative response. Only if care is taken to assure that the sample 
drawn coikiuuIcs a true cross section of the entire population can it be relied on to 
pr»>diKC uselullv accurate information |; 



Reflecting the concern* of the Depression years, the Bureau asked several 
questions in N40 that were designed to measure employment and 
unemployment, internal migration, and income. In addition, the 1940 
census was the first to include a census of housing. In prior years, the 
housing data collected as part of the population censuses were generally 
limited to one or two items The first census of housing obtained a variety 
of facts on the general condition of the Nation's housing stock and on the 
need lor public housing programs. 

In lV4u.uui again in 1950 the sample population questions were asked only 
lor those persons whose names were designated on the sample 
questionnaire I hus, some individuals within a household might be included 
in the sample questionnaire while others might not. In the I96&census, the 
sampling pattern was changed in two ways for the population questions, 
f irst. it a housing unit was included in the sample, then all of the household 
members were included in the sample; and second, only a few of the popu- 
lation items were asked of ever>one. 
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Horace J. Voorhis (Dem) from California (1939) 

*e can take steps so thai wc can have information on one of the most important 
problems that there is in this Nation, the problem of millions of our people living 
under conditions where the rearing of children in decency and in health is tremend- 
ousl> difficult* to say the very least, 1 * 

William R. Poage (Dem) from Texas (1939) 

N\ e do not know what the housing situation is in the United States, We do not know 
whether we are embarking on a sound program or not. We are spending the 
Government's money in total blindness. We do not know in which direction we are 
going, and it seems to me we would do well to at least get accurate facts and figures. . 
but these returns cannot be used* as someone has suggested* as a sucker list whereby 
.my individual can find out whether John Jones has three rooms and Henry Smith has 
lue I here Will be no separate information coming from this census that can be used 
against any single individual. Il will be the composite sum of all the information, just 
as all the rest of the Census Bureau figures are and always have been, 14 



In the late I940\s the Bureau sponsored what was to become one of the 
major technological innovations in the history of census taking, the 
development of UNIVACM— the first computer designed for. mass data 
processing. It was first used in census processing in the early I950 1 s, but its 
apph .ilion to major census projects was handicapped. Even with so- 
phisticated equipment and highly trained key punch operators, the punch 
card input s\stem was too slow and too expensive for large-scale data 
processing. Finall>, in the late 1950's, the Census Bureau and the National 
Bureau of Standards jointly developed an electronic device for "reading 11 
the questionnaires known as FOSDIC (Film Optical Sensing Device for 
Input to Computers). Special questionnaires were designed on which the 
answers could be indicated by filling in small circles. The information re- 
corded in this manner could then be read directly by FOSDIC rather than 
b> a clerk (or a small army of clerks) preparing punchcards. In actual 
practice, the questionnaires were first microfilmed, and then FOSDIC 
scanned the microfilm copy, converting the filled-in circles directly to com- 
puter tape for processing. 

I he computer also offered new capabilities in the area of quality control. 
While mechanical tabulators had previously been designed so they would 
reject impossible answers to the items (e.g., an answer of *\V for sex, when 
male is *T' and female is "2"), computers can be programed to make 
comparisons among the many items of information that are stored. Thus, 
computers were not only able to detect impossible answers, they were able 
to recogru/e logical!) improbable answers to certain items (e.g., a person 
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HOUSING 

Censuses, 1940-Present*.. 

The number of slave houses was asked in the U.S. Decennial Census of I860, and 
enumerators inquired about housing on Indian reservations in 1880. There were no 
general questions on housing in the censuses until 1890, From 1890 to 1920, interest in 
housing data was concentrated principally on whether or not residences were on " 
farms, whether they were occupied or vacant, and, if owned, whether they were 
mortgaged. F rom 1940, detailed decennial censuses of housing have been conducted. 
In 1950. a number of housing inquiries were asked on a sample basis in order to 
reduce the response burden, and this practice has continued in subsequent censuses, 

1 hr housing censuses are taken in conjunction with, and in the same manner as, the 
population censuses. The housing censuses cover only those residences rhich meet the 
definition of a ''housing unit," In general, a housing unit is a group of rooms or a 
single room occupied or intended for occupancy as separate living quarters; that is, 
the occupants do not live and eat with any other persons in the building, and there is 
either direct access from the outside or through a common hall. Transient accom- 
modations, barracks for workers or members of the Armed Forces, and institutional- 
type quarters (dormitories, wards, large rooming houses, etc.) have not been counted 
as housing units. 

..-.and Surveys, 1956-Present 

As World War II drew to a close in 1945, the Bureau began conducting a number of 
intercensal surveys of the Nation's housing, most of them concentrating on physical 
characteristics m selected local areas. A national housing survey, taken in 1956, was 
the first of its kind to deal with components of change in the inventory and to provide 
intercensal data on the financing of residential properties. 

Annual Housing Survey— In 1973, the Census Bureau began collecting data for the 
first Annual Housing Survey, and the initial reports in this new series appeared in 
1^75 These reports cover a number of population and housing characteristics, in- 
ilinlin>» some data on ihe condition of the units and of the neighborhoods in which 
lhe\ are located. 



whose age is recorded as 6 years, but who has an occupation recorded as 
"school teacher"), and in some cases, correct or neutralize them without 
human intervention. This, of course, tremendously increased the speed and 
accuracy of data processing and tabulation. As a result of these im- 
provements, nearly all of the data processing involved in the I960 census 
was done by computer. 
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The I960 census was also the first in which the mail system was used 
expensively to collect population and housing data. Before the enumerators 
actually went into the field, mail carriers delivered questionnaires that 
contained the 100-percent questions (those asked for all persons and 
housing units) to every occupied housing unit. Householders were asked to 
complete the questionnaire and hold it until an enumerator called. In the 
Nation's major urban areas, comprising about 80 percent of the total popu- 
lation, the enumerator left a questionnaire containing the sample questions 
at every fourth household, and requested the respondent to fill it out and 
mail it to the census district office. (Self-enumeration had been used on a 
very limited scale previously but this was the first time it was made a major 
part of the decennial procedure.) When the sample questionnaires were 
received in the district offices, the responses were then transcribed to the 
special FOSDIC forms. In rural areas, the sample information was 
obtained from every fourth household at the time of the enumerator's visit 
and recorded directly on the FOSDIC forms. 



THE CENSUS TODAY 

The 1970 census marked the use in both rural and urban areas of separate, 
FOSDIC-readable household questionnaires— some 70 million of them. 
Thus, respondents could mark the appropriate answer circles on their 
questionnaires, which could then be processed directly without 
transcription. 
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The mail svstem was used even more extensively in the 1970 census than in 
I960. Approximately 60 percent of the population in 1970 (essentially that 
in large metropolitan areas) received questionnaires by mail and were asked 
to complete them and mail them b. ck to the census district office. Theses 
questionnaires contained the lOO-pciecnt and, where appropriate, the 
sample questions, In the areas where this procedure was used, enumerators 
contacted only the households that had not returned questionnaires or 
that had given incomplete or ineonsistent'answers, For the remainder of the 
population, letter carriers left a census form containing the 100-percent 
questions at each residential housing unit on their routes. An enumerator 



In 1870, nut of a total of 12,505,923 workers, 1,836,288, or 14.7 
p. u. nt tti-si- women. ( I he 1 N70 tonsils was the first to include 
women in the labor-force count,) What did these women do? Over 
a million were either domestic servants (867,354) or agricultural 
laborers n7*,3*2). As to the remainder, the following ten 
• usurpations supplied woi k to some of them : 



Women in the Labor Force 



OC LUPA1ION 



NUMBER EMPLOYED 



Tailors and seamstresses 
Milliners, dress and mantua makers 
I eat hers 

Cotton mill operatives 

Laundresses 

Woolen mill operatives 

I armors and planters 

Nurses 

Boot and shoe makers 
( at pot makers 



97,207 
90,480 
84,047 
64,398 
55,609 
22,776 
22,681 
10,170 
9,642 
5,377 



i >!••• Ii.i-!. In-. I !•% I itr» . in I'i'ii.Mimo million wcitien ssi'ir 
.-. •• - !*.•. pii-i ri'ip!i>\ x't't I hi» ! h«iii i* amounted loi */peuonl 
.• 'i.- i .i ii ! ilt,n !.ni i in. | n-pu-M-nlotl In pi'icont ul thr lotal 
: ••!!!• |>. >|i.ii M . •!!.•! ih. v.i' in 1 1 \ • Avi I I soaiMtl a«je. 
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then visited each of these households to collect the completed 
questionnaires and to ask the additional questions for any households in 
the sample. 

Advantages of the mail procedure are easy to understand. Of greatest im- 
portance is the fact that reports are likely to be more accurate, since the 
household has time to think over the questions as well as to consult 
household records. Also, costs are reduced because of the need for fewer 
enumerators. Finally, the procedure offers greater privacy to the re- 
spondent. These advantages were substantially realized in the 1970 census. 
In the 19X0 census, they are likely to be even more pervasive. Improved 
computerized methods of compiling address files as well as improved and 
simplified design of the questionnaire itself permit extension of mail 
procedures to more than 90 percent of the Nation VjflJjsulation for the 1980 
census, and thus improve the accuracy and usefulness of the data collected, 
f ully developed, the use of the mails will be one of the most significant 
changes that have occurred over the years since the first census . 

The 1970 census was similar to the 1960 census in terms of population items 
\ collected on a 100-percent basis (sex, race, age, marital status, and 
relationship to the head of the household). Most sample questions were 
asked at either a 15-percent or a 5-percent sample of households, but some 
were asked for both, thus constituting a 20-percent sample. Only 15 of the 
housing items were asked on a 100-percent basis; the remaining items were 
asked on the sample questionnaire. Changes in content over 1960 were 
relatively minor. 

I-'or 1970, extensive discussions with census data users led to a major 
increase in the number of statistics to be tabulated, especially for blacks and 
Spanish heritage groups and for small geographic areas. As part of the 1970 
census publication program, the Census Bureau released data for each of 
the 1 J million city blocks (including all blocks in all urbanized areas) and 
V\(XM) census tracts (a census statistical unit), more than doubling the data 
released for I960. 

The 1970 population and housing census data were published in a series of 
reports (discussed in part III). In addition, computer summary tapes 
containing much more detail lhan the printed reports remain available 
for sale vo the many users with access to electronic data-processing 
equipment. Similar data products will be released in computerized form 
from the 1980 census. 

fhe 19X0 census is similar to the censuses of 1960 and 1970, although there 
are some changes. For example, the question of Spanish origin (a 5-percent 
sample item in 1970) is asked of all households in 1980, There is only one set 
of sample questions. The sample, however, is of every other household (50 
percent) in places, counties, and minor civil divisions of less than 2.500 
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inhabitants and every sixth household (17 percent) elsewhere. This provides 
greater and more reliable detail for use by small governmental units. 



SELECTED INSTRUCTIONS TO ENUMERATORS: 
1850 and 1980* 

Census of 1850— Wording Authorized by the Congress 

"...All landlords, jailors, superintendents of poorhouses, garrisons, hospitals, 
asvlums. and other similar institutions are to be considered as heads of their 
respective families, and the inmates under their care to be registered as members 
thereof, and the details concerning each designated in their proper columns, 

. The assistant marshal should ascertain^ there be any person in the family deaf, 
dumb, idioue, blind, insane, or pauper. If so, who? 

When persons who had been convicted of a crime within the year reside in families 
on the 1st of June, the fact should be stated, as in the other cases of criminals; but, as 
the interrogatory might give offense, the assistants had better refer to the county 
record for information on this head, and not make the inquiry of any family. With 
the county record and his own knowledge he can seldom err." 

C ensus of 1980— Wording Authorized by the Census Bureau 

"Question 1^ Does this person have a physical, mental, or other health condition 
which has lasted o or more months and which Limits iht kind or amount of work this 
person can do 

the term "health condition" refers to any physical or mental problem which has 
lasted for r> or more months. A serious problem with seeing, hearing, or speech 
should be considered a health condition Pregnancy or a temporary health problem 
Mich as a broken bone that is expected to heal norma 1 1> should not be considered a 
health condition 

the term "kind of work" refers to the t>pe of job that the person is able to hold. ' 

the term "amount" refers to the actual time this person is able to work. 

Mark '■Yes" it a health condition limits this person in the kind or amount of work he 
or she can do at a job or business." 

•In I h>() the entire set of instructions to enumerators consisted of about three 
printed pages, wjrh brief explanatory comments relating to the items on the schedule. 
In l*J*(i instructions to enumerators are provided in the Questionnaire Reference 
/<.... a | his is j >tx)-plus page volume that contain* not onh detailed instructions 
relating io eavh item but also information in assist the enumerators in answering 
questions 
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% .0 



1790 First census of population 

1900 Census headquarters moved from Ntw York City to 

Washington, D.C. 
1810 — Beginning of census of manufacture. 
1930 Uniform printed schedules *ere supplied. 

1$40 First ctntut of agriculture. 

Firit census of mineral industries, 

1S49 - • Retpontibihty for tha caniui moved from tha Dapartmant 
of Stata to tha Dapartmant of tha Inttnor, 

1850 Tha individual bacama tha unit of enumeration rathar than 

tha family; 

First cantui of governments; 
Black partont anumaratad at a taparata group. 
I860 Amancan Indiana anumaratad at a taparata group, 
Data collactad on Chinata. 

1S70 Data collactad on Jepaneta;.. 

Pratantation of ratultt using maps {Statistical Atlas of tha 
Unitad Stttat); 

Woman includad in tha labor forca count. 
1872 — Usa of machanical tallying machinas (Saaton Oavica). 
1ft80 »• - Suparvisors and anumarators replaced mershels and assistant 

marshals as cansus takars; 

First woman anumarators; 

Pladga of confidantiality raquirad of anumarators. 

1990 Introduction of alactnc machina tabulation (Holltnth), 
Amancan Indians on ratarvationt or Indian Tarritory 
included in tha official population count. 

1902 Cansus offica astablishad as parmanant agancy. 

1903 • Cansus offica attachad to Dapartmant of Labor and Commarca. 

1910 • Ftrst prasidantial proclamation on tha cansus (William 
Howard Tift); 

Cansus tracts outlinad in Naw York City. 
19 1 3 - Burtau of tha Cansus locatad in tha Dapartmant of Commarca. 
1916 First spacial •numeration for a local governmant (Tulsa, 

Oklahoma). 

1930 - First cansus of construction, ratail trada, and wholesale trade 

1933 First cansus of talactad sarvica industries. 

1940 Introduction of scientific sampling techniques; 
First census of housing. 

1942 Initiation of Current Population Survey. 

1943 - - The Bureau moved into its current headquarters at Suitiand, 

Marylano. 

1951 UNIVAC I put to use for census tabulating. 
1963 Development of FOSDIC. 

19M Beginning of Integrated Economic Censuses Program. 
1960 Salt enumeration begun in densely settled areas. 

Self classification of race m the census of population. 

Entire cansus tabulated by computer. 

1% ) F if ft cansus of transportation. 

19/0 Extensive usa of mail out, mul back f oceduro for population 

and housing census 
19/3 Beginning of Annual Housing Survey. 
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FACTFINDER FOR THE NATION 



Many decades of collecting data have brought a wealth of experience to the 
Bureau of the Census, and for several reasons it is especially qualified to be 
the Nation's major factfinder. 

It has established a reputation for trustworthiness, and people generally are 
willing to give it accurate and confidential information. 

[he Bureau collects data throughout the country, from year to year, and 
from one generation to the next; consequently, its statistics for different 
areas or time periods are useful foi comparative study. 

I he Bureau has developed an extensive program for consulting with users of 
its statistics, primarily through advisory committees, conferences, and 
workshops in which the latest methods of handling census materials are 
studied to assure that the statistics are widely useful. 

I he Bureau's staff, w hich includes demographers, geographers, statisticians, 
mathematicians, economists, computer specialists, and members of other 
pr olessional fields, has an international reputation for expertise in 
lacthnding Since IWh. the Bureau has provided training for hundreds of 
persons from statistical organizations in other parts of the world. It consults 
regularly with statistical agencies in other countries to take mutual 
advantage of the latest techniques being developed in the United States and 
ahroad 
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16 CONTINUING THli FACTFINDER TRADITION 

Alter 19 censuses, the Bureau of the Census has come to be respected as a 
truly professional organization. Chapter 2, "Behind the Numbers," intro- 
duces the people who are continuing, and improving upon, the factfinder 

tradition. 
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Chapter 2 

BEHIND THE NUMBERS 

Although the census itself dates back to our Nation's founding, there hasn't 
always been a Census Bureau. As described in the previous chapter, early 
censuses were conducted by staffs that were temporarily established and 
then disbanded after the enumeration was completed and the results were 
published. During the 19th century, it became obvious to most observers 
that this ad hoc form of census taking was inadequate in several respects: 
( 1 ) there was usually a lack of continuity and experience in census work 
within the meager staff; (2) there were frequent legislative delays, which 
caused the census-taking process frequently to be organized in great haste; 
and (3) other inquiries were added increasingly to the already burdensome 
load of a complete enumeration of the population (i.e., the census of 
manufactures in 1810, the . :nsuses of agriculture and mineral industries in 
1840, and the census of governments in 1850). These factors often resulted in 
statistics of limited accuracy. 

The idea of a permanent census organization was first suggested in the mid- 
dle 1 800*s. One of the more outspoken proponents was James DeBow, 
census superintendent in 1854. 

\ ver\ 10 vears someone at Washington will enter the hall of a department, appoint 50 
or HM) persons under him. who. perhaps, have never compiled a table before, and are 
incapable of combining a column of figures correctly. Hundreds of thousands of 
pages of returns are placed in the hands of such persons to be digested. If any arc 
qualified u is no merit of the s\stem .... The establishment of a regular statistical 
office is therefore suggested, as a matter of economy, and essential to the proper 
execution ol the census 1 

Nevertheless, ; was not until the I880\s and 1890*8 that the findings of a 
number of governmental, congressional, and professional organizations 
gave impetus to the creation of a permanent and professional Bureau of the 
Census. \ inally. in 1902 Congress passed legislation that established a 
continuing organization within the Department of the Interior (where the 
census had been located, on an intermittent basis, since 1849). It remained 
in the Department of the Interior only until the following year (1903) when 
it was moved to the newly created Department of Labor and Commerce, 

There it stayed until 1913, when Commerce and Labor were separated. At 
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that point, the Bureau ol the C ensus was attached to the Department of 
< ommerce where it has remained. Development of a permanent pro- 
tvssjoiial stall characterizes the modern era. This chapter introduces the 
people "Behind the Numbers**— the staff of the Census Bureau, their 
labilities, and iheir organizational structure. 

THE PEOPLE OF THE BUREAU 

I he Bureau of the Census has been a permanent agency of the Federal 
Oiovernment since l i >()2. Among other features, this continuity has 
provided clear benefits in the form of a trained and experienced staff. 
Starting with only a few clerk-statisticians and their support personnel, the 
Bureau has grown steadily in response to the increased demands for data 
and services h\ all users. 
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IV demonstrate the Bureau's growth in recent years, fig. 2-1 presents a sum- 
mary of the monthly total employment records for the period between 
> January 1959 and June 1979. From the figure it is obvious that there are 
enormous personnel requirements at the times of the decennial censuses of 
population and housing. One can also see an increase in the number of 
personnel needed at the times of the agriculture and economic censuses. 

Ktreme fluctuations in employment such as those caused by the timing of 
ihe several periodic censuses present an unusual management and 
administrative problems. Not only must the Bureau recruit thousands of 
people from all over the Nation. but it must also provide them with intensive 
training and supervision so they can perform their tasks effectively and ae- 
curatelv \ or census enumerators, many census tasks must be accomplished 
in I he sp.ue o! a lew weeks. 

F igure 2-l % whuh is also taken from the monthly employment records for 
the period between January 1959 and June 1979, focuses on the 
development of (tic staff at the Suitland, Md. headquarters. There has 
obviously been a great deal of growth over the 20 years, but it has not 
occurred evenly. 

The variability m the C ensus Bureau's labor force is not only interesting but 
also perhaps unique amo» g Federal agencies. Employment is composed of 
three major categories: (1) Professional and clerical staff; (2) permanent 
enumerators; and {}) temporary supervisors, enumerators, and clerks. The 
professional and clerical staff consist of those employees at the Suitland, 
Md headquarters and in the regioral offices and other outlying facilities 
who work on a permanent basis performing the work of the Bureau. The 
second group is represent' d by enumerators across the country who collect 
the data for the Bureau's surveys {e.g., the Current Population Survey and 
the Annual Housing Survey ). Many of them work I week a month for 10 or 
?o years 1 he final group is composed of those persons who are employed 
on a temporary basis to work on a particular program such as the 1980 
census. 

It is impossible to list all of the positions that exist in this large organization 
or to desctihe the particular qualifications that are required for each one. 
Ihe Census Bureau employs statisticians, economists, demographers, 
sociologists, and people with social science specializations. It also has op- 
portunities tor specialists m electronic data processing, as it is a large-scale 
user of data -processing equipment. Ihe administrative divisions include 
people with business administration, social science, public administration, 
and lihcral arts backgrounds in such fields as finance, personnel, pub- 
lications, management analysis, and administrative services. To provide a 
closer look at the people who make up the Census Bureau, a brief 
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description of some of the professional fields and supporting technical 
specialties is in order. 

Population, Housing, and Other Demographic Areas 

Demographers, statisticians, and social science analysts keep in touch with 
users of demographic data through advisory committees, professional 
organizations, conferences, and correspondence. They determine what 
information is needed by both general and specialized users and how it can 
be presented to the best advantage of each. They plan the censuses and 
surveys, develop questionnaires, and analyze the resulting data for 
potential value to specialized users. This work includes the Census of Popu- 
lation and Housing, the Current Population Survey, the Annual Housing 
Survey and the National Crime Survey, to name just a few. Statistical 
tabulations, analyses, and technical papers are also prepared by them to suit 
the needs of users as well as to advance the state of knowledge in their field. 
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Business, Industry, Foreign Trade, and Other 
Economic Areas 

Economists, social scientists, statisticians, and others with interests and 
expertise in these fields keep informed about the various uses of economic 
data through advisory committees, professional and trade associations, 
conferences, and correspondence. They are involved in a wide variety of 
censuses and surveys that cover manufactures, mineral industries, 
construction, wholesale trade, retail trade, transportation, and service 
industries. In addition, the censuses of agriculture and governments, along 
with the statistics on foreign trade, provide rich sources for the special 
statistical tabulations, analyses, and reports they prepare. 
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Statistical Methods 

Pioneering research efforts at the Bureau of the Census have led to the 
development of standard techniques in scientific sampling and many other 
advances with impact far beyond the activities of Census. 

The mathematical statisticians and others in this research and development 
area conduct research in statistical, economic, and related fields to develop 
improved techniques, procedures, and equipment, They formulate 
statistical standards to be applied in current operations, and they monitor 
current operations to assure the statistical validity of the product. 

Geography 

Geographers at the Census Bureau help define data sources in geographic 
terms. Id a significant extent, this determines how the data are gathered, 
how thev are to be processed, and how they can be used. Their work in- 
volves, on the one hand, maintaining maps that accurately reflect the 
administrative areas into which ihe Nation is divided, the boundaries of 
which change every time a city incorporates additional land. On the other 
hand, it involves defining statistical areas that will make the data-gathering 
operations appropriate to the myriad of uses to which the data are puC. 
Census geographic operations also include developing computeri/ed geo- 
graphic references and using these reference files and electronic computers 
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to assign geographic codes to census and survey r *cords. Bureau geo- 
graphers also produce display maps, graphs, and charts using both manual , 
and automated methods. Because this process is related to computer pro- 
gramming, the needs of data users, and the process of data collection, the 
Bureau's geographers and cartographers are people with a variety of talents 
and aptitudes. 

Engineering, Systems Development, and Computer 
Services 

Systems developers keep abreast of changes h. methods and equipment, 
design and evaluate major processing systems, and work out .solutions to 
individual problems encountered in processing operations. Applications 
programmers develop systems and write programs for specific projects, 
Systems programmers develop software systems. Engineers and technicians 
design and build specialized equipment and modify commercial equipment 
for the particular needs of the Bureau. 
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Management Analysis, Personnel, Finance, and 
Publications Management 

Maintaining efficiency and high product standards require administrative 
people to use modern management techniques. The wide-ranging activities 
of the Bureau provide many challenges to administrative personnel in the 

agency. 

Despite the regularity of many of its activities, the Census Bureau's work is 
far from routine; for example, each census of population and housing 
differs significantly from the preceding one in terms of methodology, the 
data that are to be gathered, and, obviously, the number of people to be 
counted. Estimating budgets and preparing justifications for each census 
undertaking is an important part of the administrative work at the agency. 

The demographers, economists, statisticians, engineers, and computer 
specialists are constantly wrestling with challenges that require innovation, 
and their efforts often result in new and unique kinds of work. Thus, the 
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accurate definition of tasks and the efficient management of their 
performance are important managerial goals. 

While the Census Bureau is based in the Washington area, its activities 
touch every part of the country. Putting together field staffs for the purpose 
of gathering data that may be collected once, monthly, quarterly, annually, 
every 5 years, or every tO years involves unique recruiting, training, and 
managerial skills. 



THE ORGANIZATION 

The Bureau of the Census is organized according to the chart in fig. 2*3. 
The Director of the Bureau, who reports to the Chief Economist of the 
Department of Commerce, shares the administration of the Bureau with a 
Deputy Director. Reporting to the Director, through the Deputy Director, 
are six Associate Directors, the Public Information Office, the Office of 
Program and Policy Development, the 1980 Census Promotional Office, 
and the Data User Services Division, 

The Public Information Office is responsible for maintaining contact 
between the Bureau and the public through the mass media. This is 
accomplished through the preparation and distribution of a variety of 
materials including press releases, magazine articles, filmstrips, and radio 
and television announcements. The Office of Program and Policy 
Development has the primary function of providing planning and coordi- 
nation assistance to the Director's office regarding budget, program 
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Vincent P, Barabba 

Director, Bureau of t he Census (t l J7i- 
1976. 1979 ) 

" I he challange lacing the Bureau 
til the Census today is not onlv 
It) bring our data to the decision- 
makers .... but to find wavs oi 
presenting these data in . . . formats 
that are more timely and more 
comprehensive, easier to use, and 
vel no less accurate than have been 
our past products." 
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development, and program evaluation. Of particular interest is its 
Congressional Liaison staff, who monitor legislative developments, analyze 
all legislation with regard to its potential impact on the Bureau, and co- 
ordinate or prepare comments and testimony for congressional hearings. 
The responsibility of the 1980 Census Promotional Office is to develop and 
coordinate a national program to draw public attention to the importance 
of the decennial census of population and housing. The mission of the Data 
User Services Division is to help data users learn about, understand, ac- 
quire, and use the many Bureau services and data products. In addition, it 
produces statistical compendia (such as the Statistical Abstract of the 
United States) and a variety of other materials that provide data to the pub- 
lic as well as local governments and other organizations. 

The Associate Directors are each responsible for a group of divisions that 
plan the content of the various censuses and surveys and the methods of 
operation, collect the data, perform processing and tabulating, prepare the 
results for publication, and carry out a variety of supporting functions. The 
offices of the Associate Directors are: Demographic Fields, Economic 
Fields, Statistical Standards and Methodology, Administration, Field 
Operations, and Information Technology. 

Under the Associate Directors for Demographic ""Fields and Economic 
Fields are a number of divisions concerned mainly with the subject fields in 
which periodic censuses and surveys are taken. Most of the divisions under 
these two associate directors have a group of subject matter experts 
assigned to the planning and execution of the appropriate censuses and 
surveys. These specialists keep abreast of the needs of the users of census 
data, determine which proposals for the collection of new data are 
practical and determine the priorities among the many competing claims. 
The divisions also have other specialists who are responsible for computer 
programming as well as for designing and preparing procedure* for the col- 
lection of data. 

The staff under the Associate Director fir Statistical Standards and 
Methodology ensure that appropriate tical methodology and 
techniques are applied to the fullest e possible, not only to the 

Bureau's own censuses and surveys but al^ , j the sizable amount of work 
that the Bureau carries out for other government agencies. Emphasis is 
placed on developing better methods for statistical operations such as 
sample surveys. 

The office of the Associate Director for Information Technology is 
responsible for the maintenance and operation of all the Bureau's com- 
puting and tabulating facilities; preparation of generalized software (e.g., 
tabulating systems); engineering (FOSDIC); and systems programming 
consultation. 





The divisions under the Associate Director for Field Operations are 
responsible for most of the Bureau's data collection and clerical processing 
operations. The Data Preparation Division, located in Jefferson ville, Ind., 
provides clerical and processing facilities for a wide range of census pro- 
grams. It also prepares and distributes most of the supplies and equipment 
for the district offices during the decennial census. In addition, the Data 
Preparation Division is responsible for the Personal Census Service Branch, 
located in Pittsburg, Kans. The Decennial Processing Staff, directs the 
planning, organization and implementation of the programs to be used in 
processing the data* collected from the 1980 Decennial Census of Po- 
pulation and Housing. The Field Division is involved in planning, co- 
ordinating, and directing the various field data collection programs of the 
Bureau, including both the decennial and other recurring censuses and the 
current surveys. In this context, reporting directly to the chief of the Field 
Division, are the 12 directors of the regional offices, who are responsible for 
implementing the various data collection and other programs m their 
regions. 

As indicated in fig. 2-1. the decennial census is only one of the major 
responsibilities of the Bureau of the Census. The Bureau also conducts 
other periodic censuses (e.g., agriculture, manufactures, retail trade) and 
numerous surveys, including a variety of special surveys for various other 
agencies of the Federal Government. To carry out these data collection 
projects the Bureau has 12 regional offices throughout the country. The 
areas covered by these offices are shown in fig. 2-4 ana their organizational 
structure is outlined in fig. 2-5, 
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Figure 2 4. MAJOR CENSUS BUREAU OFFICES AND FACILITIES 
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Figure 2-5, REGIONAL OFFICE STRUCTURE 

During the decennial census, a large number of additional personnel are 
hired to coordinate, supervise, and execute the census activities in the 
regions. This necessitates the establishment of a separate organizational 
structure that is responsible only for the taking of the census, This organi- 
zational structure and the personnel involved are discussed in chapter 9, 

A BRIEF LOOK AT THE BUDGET 

I he first decennial census o* population— in 1790— cost a total of 
VM t n7.2X. It took f'ull> 2 years from start to finish, including the planning, 
data collection (IK months), processing, tabulation, and publication of the 
results. I he outcome was one volume of statistics, 56 pages long, for a total 
population of just under 4 million. By contrast, it is estimated that the 1980 
Decennial Census of Population and Housing will carry a price tag of more 
than million. 
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Figure 2-6. THE CENSUS DOLLAR - 1978 

-XiuMUihii).' lor all phases ol the process (i.e., planning, preparation, data 
collection, processing, tabulation, evaluation, analysis, and publication), 
the census should take more than 9 years (from July 1 971 to September 
h^K and is expected to produce more than 250,000 pages of printed re- 
ports plus hundreds ol computer tapes and other products. The t' s tal pop- 
ulation of the nation is expected to he about 222 million. 

I he dec ennui census ul population and housing, however, is onK one of 
(he mam activities ot the C ensus Bureau. Figures 2-6 and 2-7 offer a clearer 
i.u.k at i he Bureau s manv activities and what the> coat. Commonly known 
as "pie Juris" because ol their shape and the fact that each "slice" 
represent a portion of the total "pie," they represent the total cost of the 
( etwo Bureau to the public during the fiscal >ear«* of 1 97S ($190 3 million) 
o;d IWN is : .V * nnllioni 
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1 Sf HViCES HFNOtRFD PAIl)K)R BY OTHER GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 



Figure 2-7, THE CENSUS DOLLAR - 1979 

In both charts, there are three major budget categories: periodic censuses, 
current programs, and reimbursables. The first of these categories, of 
course, includes the expenditures for the decennial census of population 
and housing. This is why the periodic census share of the total census dollar 
grows as it approaches the time of the actual enumeration, from 43,5 
percent m I978 to 62.7 percent in 1979. In 1980, this category will comprise 
almost 85 percent of the total. Similar fluctuations in this category also 
occur in conjunction with the other periodic censuses. They are, however, 
much less striking. This is due largely to the fact that the other periodic 
censuses (e.g., economic censuses) rely on information from administrative 
records to a far greater extent and thus require only a fraction of the staff 
and facilities necessary for a complete enumeration of population and 
housing units. Nevertheless, in the future, when all other periodic censuses 
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will he taken in years endmg in "2" and "7" their impact on the annual 
budget will he clearly perceptible. 

I he category of Current Programs refers to the many demographic and 
economic statistics that the Census Bureau collects, analyzes, and reports 
on a continuing basis. An interesting fact emerges from the comparison of 
the two pie charts with respect to this category, The current programs 1 share 
of the total census dollar dropped between 197K and 1979, which was due 
entirety to the substantial increases in appropriation for the periodic 
censuses In fact, the amoum appropriated for current programs increased 
from $47 ft million in 1978 to $51.1 million in 1979, 

The la-'t of the three budget categories is the reimbursables, This refers to 
work of one sort or another that the Census Bureau does for various other 
I S Government agencies (e.g., the Annual and Quarterly Housing 
Surveys for the Department of Housing and Urban Development, or the 
National ( rime Survey for the Department of Justice). These surveys and 
other work represent a substantial portion of the Bureau's total dollar: 30.8 
percent or almost $60 million in 1978 and 21 ,4 percent ($69 million) in 1979, 

(here is one other statistic that is represented as "other" under reim- 
bursables in figs. 2-6 and 2-7 that should be noted at this point, The Census 
Bureau provides services and carries out a variety of projects for many 
individuals, businesses, organizations, and local governments that are not 
included in the Federal appropriation. Examples include special censuses 
conducted for local governments and preparation of customized tabulations 
for clients whose needs are not met by the standard products. These are all 
performed on a cost basis and represent a small.but growing portion of the 
funds available to the Bureau. The costs of^i&hsring, analyzing, and re- 
porting census data are not small, but in return, accurate and current 
information necessary to the administration of a complex society is 
provided. 



I he Bureau of the C ensus and its predecessor, the intermittent Census 
Office, have led a migrator) life. I he first census of 1790 was taken from a 
headquarters on the east side of Broadway in New York Cit>. This was the 
nnlv census headquarters to be located outside the Washington area. 
Headquarters for the censuses of I9.SO, I960, and 1970 were in Suitland, 
Md . located just outside Washington, D C, about 5 miles southeast of the 
( apitol. In between, there have been an assortment of census headquarters 
buildings 
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Today the location in Suitland, Md. appears to be the permanent head- 
quarters of the Bureau of the Census. In addition, as noted above, the 
Bureau has 12 permanent regional offices throughout the Nation, plus 
installations in Jeffersonville, Ind., and Pittsburg, Kans. The regional 
offices carry out the Bureau's many data-collection efforts, and the 
Jeffersonville facility is responsible for processing those data so that they 
can be analyzed at the Suitland headquarters, where most of the computer 
processing is done as well. The facility at Pittsburg is the Bureau's decennial 
census "questionnaire'' depository, where a staff handles the thousands of 
requests by individuals for information about themselves (to qualify for 
social security or retirement benefits, to obtain a passport, and so on). 
Recently, the Bureau has also acquired the temporary use of two other 
installations, one outside of New Orleans, La., the other at Laguna Niguel, 
Calif. The personnel at these facilities will assist those at Jeffersonville in' 
processing the questionnaires from the 1980 Censuses of Population and 
Housing (see fig. 2-4). 

ENUMERATORS 

To a large extent the Bureau's labor force is composed of temporary 
personnel who ;ire emphned. in most instances, for only a few weeks (see 
fig. 2-1 on total employment). The various periodic censuses require the 
temporary employment of enumerators as well as clerical help. Hundreds of 
thousands of people from all over the Nation have assisted the Bureau in its 
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work, lor the I9S0 Census of* . ion and Housing alone, the Bureau 
must recruit, test, hire, train, sup and pay over 250,000 people — the 

m j|ont> as enumerators. These employees come from all over the Nation — 
Alaska to 1 lorida. Maine to Hawaii. There are men and women of all ages, 
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The enumerators have to go where the people are. 



creeds, and colors, some working over the telephone, others in the field. 
Their common goal is to carry out the most complete and most accurate 
census in the Nation's history. 

It is inevitable that over the years such a large number of people occupied at 
the same task would have some interesting stories to tell. The pages that 
close this chapter r call census takers* experiences during the last four 
censuses (1940, 1950, I960, 1970). All of the information is factual. 

Enumerators' Anecdotes 

Census takers walk in on births and deaths, family quarrels, and household 
emergencies T hey find themselves hanging out the wash, changing diapers, 
and joining bucket brigades to fight house fires. They are chased by dogs, 
goats, roosters, enraged bulls, and irate householders. They are invited to 
stav for dinner, to view the family album, and admire Sonny's collection of 
Indian arrowheads. They find themselves dealing with proposals of 
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marriage and being kissed goodnight, along with the parents, by the 
children. % 

Census takers make their rounds on foot, by car, on horseback, outrigger 
canoe, airplane, helicopter, snowshoes, skis, snowcais, motorboat, 
rowboai, or whatever means of travel is available and necessary to reach 
every household. 

One Montana census taker reported he had been covering his territory 
entirely by saddle horse. Anoth^ said he had resorted to bobsleds and skis 
to get around. And in Hawaii, it was common for census takers to go by 
outrigger canoe to visit villages along the shores of islands. 

They find people living in converted chicken houses, tin huts, old boxcars, 
caverns, packing crates, mine tunnels, barn lofts, and old street cars. One 
family was located in an armory; another family, of six were found in a 
boarded-up basement. Sometimes, houses are even occupied by one set of 
people by day and a different set by night. 



People live in many different types of housing units. 
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Most census takers enjoy the work and nvtny have said they would not take 
anything for the experience. One young woman wrote: 

T he 1970 Lcnsus is meeting the needs of changing America... I'll remember that I was 
a part of it 

Many a census taker has found that census taking is not all census taking, 
however. One found herself acting as midwife at an -isolated farmhouse. 
There was no time to take the mother to the hospital and the baby was 
about to be born. So, she took charge and deliver Lhe infan'. Another 
census taker was enumerating the household of a minister when a couple 
arrived wanting to be married. The censu3 taker stopped his work long 
enough to serve as a witness to the ceremony. In an nher case, the wife had 
just returned from the hospital with a new baby. The infant was crying, 
three other children were hungry, and the house was in a mess. The census 
taker called her crew leader and together they calmed the frantic mother, 
led the children, cleaned the house, and then took the census. 

{.«nsu.i takers occasionally receive some strange answers to their questions. 
In 1960, one woman insisted she was born in 1815. She was not 145 years 
old, but she knew she was born in 1815. A man remembered George 
Washington, or so he said. Another man said he was born on Mars, bu* 
when pressed for details said he reckoned it might have been Kansas. One 
woman gave her age as 38 and her son's as 33. 

A South C arolina minister, serving as a census taker, hit a bit of a snag 
when he tried to enumerate a chain gang. He was locked in for 3 hours. It 
seems that, while the minister was doing his job, a change of iheguard ,ook 
place. Unconvinced that the so-called Reverend was not an inmate, the 
guar' -.uuldn't let him out until the warden (who was out frog-gigging) 
returned to the jail 3 hours later. 

Sometimes, the census tak«.» arrives in time to save a life or prevent a tragic 
accident. In response to one census taker's knock, a 77-year-old woman 
opened the door. She had crawled across the floor from the side of her 
husband, who was lying on the floor. The census taker summoned help and 
the couple was taken to the hospital where it was discovered that they had 
beeo stricken with food poisoning and had been without food or water <br 3 
davs. After the) had recovered, the census taker visited them again to obtain 
i heir census information. 

In another case, the man's feeble voice asked the census taker to climb in 
the window She did and found an 85-year-old man \y'w 6 helpless on the 
floor He motioned to the next room and said, "My census form is in there. 
It s ill filled out." The census taker got him into bed and called a doctor. 

Just outside St. Louis, another enumerator had to conduct an "in-depth" 
interview with one man. It turns out he was a stuntman trying to break the 
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In some places, enumerators reach people the same way they 



did in 1790. 

world record for being buried alive — in a 3 foot wide by 6 foot long home, 3 
feet underground. 

Census takers are always grateful for the help so many citizens give them, 
like the Idaho residents who came into town on horseback, tractor, even 
snowshoes to meet the census laker and be counted. Or like the man who 
came out of his cabin on showshoes to wait by the road for the census taker 
so he would be sure to be counted, He asked the census taker in for hot 
coffee, biscuits, and mulligan stew. • 

As one Montana census taker observed, "There are so many courageous 
interesting people happily struggling to make a living in this beautiful, 
healthful region." "I'm so glad to see you," enthused one lady when she 
opened the door for the enumerator. k Tve kept* my good corset on for 3 
days while I've been waiting." 

As one astute enumerator observed, kk It\s not difficult to get the census 
information. The difficulty is in cutting off the flow of information that has 
nothing to do with the census," It is a common experience for a census 
taker to be invited to stay for a meal. One said she had been invited to 
dinner tune times and asked by several families to come back for a visit after 
the census. "One lady was especially glad to see me. I was her first visitor in 
more than 2 years," she said. 

Some people, while not actually uncooperative, still don't want to stop their 
work to answer census questions. The Texas farmer said he had to get the 
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Census takers occasionally run 
into situations where they need 
help. 



C Whitney Communication Corp. Used by permission, 

field plowed that day and couldn't stop his tractor to be interviewed. The 
census taker said all right, she'd fire a question at him each time he passed 
and he could answer. He agreed, It took 2 hours and the census taker x 
wound up with a sore throat and a sunburn . . . but she got all the answers. 

Some rural people are totally unaware of the big count. One enumerator in 
West Virginia approached an elderly woman leaning on a hoe. The woman 
asked the census taker the purpose of the visit. "Every 10 years,'* the 
enumerator patiently explained, "the Government tries to find out how 
many people there are in the United States." The lady stared thoughtfully 
at the earth and then replied: "Lordy, honey, I sure don't know." 

Like postmen, census takers must be ever wary of dogs. In their training 
they are instructed to stay in their cars (or at least out of the yard) if an 
unfriendly dog guards the house, and try to get the attention of the 
householder so that he/she can call off the animal. 

In one area, the census taker had been warned by neighbors about a bad 
dog in a certain home. He gathered his courage, knocked on the door, and 
was admitted. After completing the interview, he told the lady of the house 
that he had been awfully nervous because of reports about her dog, which 
he hadn't even seen. "Oh," she said, "he only bites people as they are 
leaving/' 

Animals are not the only living creatures that are inhospitable to census 
takers. Humans are sometimes prone to be troublesome, too. One woman 
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- — Can You Match These? ^ 

I he Unsus Bureau's 1970 Alphabetical Index of Occupations and Industries makes fascinating 
reading. Scanning the pages of occupations, one comes across uncommon and thought-tickling titles, 
(an ><*i mauh them up correctly with their descriptions? 



1. 


Tvwnty-skgirl 


a. forging machine operator 


2, 


Fifth-hand 


b. works in glove factory 


V 


Stiff -leg operator 


c. handles a duck-bill povwr shekel 


4. 


Devil dig 


d. operative in a textile mill 


s. 


Puck iiperatuf 


e. laborer in a paper mill 


6. 


(>n//lyman 


f. presidesover dice games in a casino 


7. 


Back washer 


g, brick or stone mason 


8, 


Upsetter 


h. operates a stiff-leg derrick 


A) 


Finger closer 


i. apprentice printer 


10 


hxk pointer 


> 

I. miner \ 


11 


Kivrr rat 


k. inserts lubricant material into car bodies 


12. 


frig IXjster 


1. operates a machine for loading logs 


H 


Ant i squeak man 


m. laborer in a logging camp 


14 


/ijyajRer 


a operates a sewing machine 


IS 


lX)nkev puncher 


o. takes up the coal left by the coal cutting machine 



C orrect Answers to T itles Match; 

I M o-vi m <>-?l 'w-ll : *0l -p-l : >S '\+ : « : *Z 'li 
1 



took out after a census taker with a fly swatter. Later as the same census 
taker approached a man washing his car, he sprayed her with water. She 
kept on talking in spite of the shower, and finally he gave her the 
information she needed. 

In (he case of an enumerator in Minnesota who was hit by an empty 
can, there was no malice intended. It seems the woman who threw it was 
aiming at her husband, but missed. 

Census takers receive some unusual answers to the question, "What is your 
occupation?" At one home the family business was making caskets. Those 
who lined them said they were interior decorators. 

Then there were the mouse farmer, snake doctor, subterranean architect, 
artificial limb breaker-inner, plumber's helper's helper, professional 
mourner, gum taster, rug cutter, golf ball winder, and the woman who said 
she was a pickpocket. "A legal pickpocket," she was quick to add, "I work 
in a dr> cleaning plant and search pockets of clothing left for cleaning." 

Census takers become accustomed to the unusual. A knock on any door 
ma> confront them with the unexpected. One census taker was speechless 
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when she was greeted by a monkey chattering away in a aimiable manner. In 
another instance, the census taker and a farmer were sitting on the front 
porch. Just after the census taker came to the question, "Does this house 
need repairs?" the porch fell off the front of the house. 
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Chapter 3 

FACING SOME ISSUES 



The vast majority of the American people accept the census as a necessary 
fact of modern life. When a questionnaire arrives in the mail or when the 
census enumerator knocks on their door, they usually cooperate; 
frequency, they go out of their way to be helpful. Nevertheless, some 
people have objected to the taking of the census. Some people have resisted 
it because they feared the use to which the information would be put, Some * 
have objected to the census for diverse reasons including political motives, 
religious principles, the invasion of personal privacy, or its cost. Others have 
even questioned the need for a census in the first place. 

This chapter focuses on four census topics that, in recent years, have come 
to the center of public attention: (1) Privacy, (2) accuracy, (3) the 
relationship of census data to Federal funding formulas, and (4) cost, Each 
of thes^ topics has claimed a great deal of public debate. Each involves 
complex issues that, unfortunately, preclude simple solutions. 



The specter of government intrusion into the affairs of individual citizens 
has always been a highly emotional subject and one often discussed in the 
framework of newspaper headlines. Events of recent years have brought the 
privacv issue to the level of public debate. Abuses, such as the military 
survcillan e of civilians, wiretapping, and political espionage have raised 
fears so that even legitimate attempts to gain information, s *ch '<s censuses, 
have been met with occasional suspicion. Reactions to the abuses include 
the assertion that each person has an inalienable right to total privacy. Such 
an extreme view is bound to collide head-on with society's need for 
in formation. 

A Definition 

N\ hat is the right of pmac\? Is it something that can be brushed aside 
anvtitne a governmental organization believes it needs a new piece of infor- 
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I'M-. CENSUS 

CENSUS I VKl R. '(iood-inorning, madam. I'm taking 
the census." 
OLD LADY. The what?" 
C. I . " The c-c-n-s-u-s!" 

O.I.. Tor lan's sake! what with tramps takin' every- 
thin' tha> kin lay their han's on, young folks takin' 
fotygrat's of ye without so much as askin\ an' impudent 
fellows eomin" rutin' as w.mts ter take yer senses, pretty 
soon there won't he nothin' left ter take. Urn thinking." 



Cr'no" ii-i -M' ''«) -i' Iu»»' 14 1890 issue of Harper's Weekly. Courtesy. Library of Congress. 
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matiori tu assist the pcop e it serves. 1 I he right to privacy is an easy term to 
evoke, but a difficult one to define. 

America*! legal and academic scholars have wrestled with the problem of 
prjvacv since law students Samuel Warren and Louis D. Brandeis (later a 
Justuc of ih>* Supreme Court) published their article, "The Right To 
Privacy/* m the Harvard Imh Review in 1890. In that article they defined the 
right to privacy ;»s the right to be left alone. After tracing its development 
through the history of common law. Warren and Brandeis developed their 
quasi-legal definition b> viewing it as a "right" to be secure from undue 
interference with one's person, papers, property, or thoughts. In this view, 
there are echoes of the 'Self-evident" rights stressed in the Declaration of 
Independence. 

I or the purposes of this discussion "privacy" refers to a sphere in which the 
itidividu ■] is able to decide what will v si -ituui to others. This sphere 
could be expanded to include certain cou,id**ntial relationships where th 
individual believes that information transmitted, either by choice or com- 
pulsion, will go fio further than the parties to that relation and will only be 
used for the purposes that were identified at the time the information was 
• provided I he determination, through laws, that information can be 
eliuted. what that i ■ ormation includes, and how it will be used is rtrde by 
duU elected reprcscr tatives of the people and thus conies about through 
"the v onsen! of the g erned " 

< over: the responsibilities of citizenship as well as the privileges, the right to 
"privtuv" is not absolute Privacv is not necessarily violated when a limited 
number ol questions are asked on a mandatory basis, given the legality of 
the mqmr\ and ihe guarantee that the answers given will not be used for 
purposes »>ther than what the respondent has been clearly told. 



( onfidentialit* 

( onhder.lialiU hum he considered when anyone attempts to assess or 
halaiKe individual prwacv and society's need to know. In current Census 
Bureau piaitKi. tlie •••rrn 'Vonfidentiality " represents nothing less than a 
sWai extension ol an nuliv uIuasTs right to privacy. Specillcally.it relates to 
information about individuals that has come into the hands of the 
< rihus Bureau In this context, it ;s important to make the distinction 
Avon personal information gathered 1 )r statistical purposes and that col- 
li- v.l i«-f administrative tasks I lie information could be the same in both 
v.i-e- administrative records are intended to affect the individual 
dii; v!l\ i lor uMaK-e, those used by tile Interna! Revenue Service or th • 
Social SevurMv system I Statistic..! records, m contrast, such as those 
■-. nn!ai;i*.-i! % n the < ensus Bureau, do % ot di;ecdy affect the individual. 
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I he Constitution is less than specific about many aspects of individual 
pnvacv. Yet, the courts have been able to find several guideposts for 
dealing with specific cases. The crux of the issue appears to be: As American 
sociei/ becomes more complex, we need to know more about ourselves to 
establish priorities and fairly allocate our human, financial, and natural 
resources. This "need to know" must be carefully balanced against the 
individual's "'right to be left alone." In many ways, this right is similar to the 
( onsututional guarantee against unreasonable searches. It is the 
determination of what is reasonable to ask an individual that is difficult and, 
through the years, changeable. 

Theory and Practice 

| he preceding statements about confidentiality merely represent a philoso- 
phical approach to matters of indiv : dual privacy and respondent-Census 
Bureau confidentiality. But, the Census Bureau must face the tough "real 
Aorld** decisions involving these issues. For example, in the rural America 
ol 1740, it would have been hard to justify the government's interest in how 
man) rooms were in the house. Today, however, with society's commitment 
to eliminate slums and substandard housing, information about crowded 
conditions is needed to accurately pinpoint the number and general 
location of such housing units so the taxpayer's dollar can be spent 
effectively and efficiently. 

•\noiher illustration is the census question about how a person gets to 
work In l l >7() some people fell this information was not the Government's 
business. But, when the energy crisis of 1974 and again in 1979 hit with full 
force, the only complete statistics about the commuting habits in localities 
across the country came from the answer to that question. The Bureau was 
able to respond with statistics about the number of drivers, passengers, and 
users of public transportation for each metropolitan area. 

1 hese are brief examples ol the kinds of questions that some people may 
feet are an unnecessary invasion of an individual's private sphere, but do, in 
fact, vield important information. Former Senator Sam Ervin, in his rele as 
( hairman of the Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights, summarized the 
profiler* well 

\,.i:»owlKte .i h.U.mo Hist he struck between :he individual's desire to keep silent 
m,t the tf.iufnmeni needs for intimation It it is proved necessary to invad? 
.••it.un ti>.'l-.is ilr.it l\ it is the constitutional duiv of Congress to establish prectseK 
':. a mi! .mile: wh.u (.iriumsl.iiM.es this nu\ he done ' 

( ongress has been doing exactl) that lor almost a century. Since the act 
that provided for the 1880 census, the laws protecting the confidentiality of 
the information given in iwponse to census questions have been pro- 
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gre.ssively strengthened. At the same time, what the Bu: nu can collect has 
been more carefully defined. 

Confidentiality has not always been the case, though. In the first six 
\ censuses (1790 to 1830), f ederal marshals were instructed to post copies of 
the completed enumeration sheets containing individual census 
information. This was to be done in two of the most public places within 
each jurisdiction, "there to remain for the inspection of all concerned,^ 
»o that changes could be made for missing households or missing people. 

Between 1X40 and 1X70 there were still no legal restrictions, but census 
takers m the field were instructed to treat all information they gathered as 
strictly confidential. 

Beginning in lxxo the law required all enumerators to take an oath not to 
disclose any personal information, Oddly enough this requirement did not 
extend to their supervisors. That loophole was closed in 1900, when all 
census employees were made subject to a $500 fine for violation of their 
oath. I he penalties today ha>£ been increased to not more than $5,000 or 5 
years in prison. No Bureau of tht* C ensus or Department of Commerce 
employee has ever been convicted of violating this trust, a record of which 
the Census Bureau is justly proud, 

il-ntil 1910. census law required the Director to furnish, on, a feebasisat the 
specific request of Governors or heads of municipal governments, certain 
pans of an individual's return (i.e., the name, age, sex, birth place, and 
racei Although there is no evidence of any general use of this service, the 
Aci lorihe PM0 census changed tha\ wording. Thus, the Director could, at 
his discretion, furnish information for genealogical and other proper 
purposes. I he law for the 1^10 census was also the first to pay attention to 
the pussihilit> of inadvertently disclosing confidential information through 
published reports Specifically, it directed that publications be prepared in 
Mich .i wa\ that the report of an individual business establishment would 
not he revealed (the population and agriculture censuses received similar 
protection in l l M0). 

Ihe vc.ir Pfin marked the start of still another tradition — the Presidential 
proclamation on confidentiality. I he proclamation issued b\ President T aft 
lold ihe American people that their replies to census questions were to be 
used onls to compile general statistical information, and that their answers 
were protected h\ law In part, it read: "The census has nothing to do with 
lax -non. with army or jury service. . .nor can any person be harmed in any 
way hy furnishing the information required." Since that time, every 
decennial census has been accompanied by a Presidential proclamation 
reaffirming the bond of confidentiality ' 
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( ON 1 1 N t ' I N C i Y\H\ f A( THNDUR TRADITION 



BY THK PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

PROCLAMATION 

Our ( .institution requires thut there be a census of the people in the United Stales 
once every ten years. I he Twentieth Decennial Census will be taken beginning April 
i. I<JX() 

It in vitally important to everyone that this census he a complete and accurate report 
ol the Nation's population and resources. Its results determine the representation of 
the Stales in the House of Representatives, the redrawing of congressional 
boundaries, and Slate and local redisricting They also provide ihe basis for 
distributing large amounts of funds under various Federal programs among the States 
and communities 

I he ifnsus is ,ilso important for a broader purpose. Americans are a free and mobile 
; mpk Sigmluani .ind rapid changes take place in our country. To better understand 
« urselves and make intelligent decisions for the future, we depend greatly on our 
v. en>w* 

f Ml Kl lokl , i. JIMMY ( ARTI-'R. President of the United Slates of 
\nierica. do hereby declare and make known that under the law it is iheduty of every 
p-rsoti to participate in the census by answering all questions in the census schedule 
applsmj! 10 him or her and the familv to which he or she belongs, and to the home 
being omipied 

\ vers person m the 1 "nited States can be sure that there will be no improper use of the 
inlnrmation given in the census Answers cannot be released in any way wh»ch will 
hum the individual By law individual information collected will not be used For 
purposes ol taxation, investigation, or regulation, or in connection with military or 
r'jiv »ervue. the lotnpulsrm oi school attendance, the regulation of immigration, or 
with i he enforcement ol any national. Stale, or local law or ordinance 

I \ \\ I I M Ss \V HI R\ Ol . I have hereunto set mv hand this sixth dav ol November. 
.:■ !he vear .>! .uir I *ud nineteen hundred sev enlv nine, and of the Independence of the 
I i. lied Ma:cs ■ >! \mcrua ihe two hundred and fourth 

MM\n t \H 1 1 K 
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FRFFDOM OF INFORMATION ACT 

-i .-i I ii I oini.it ton V i makes mint mat ton held hv I ederal agetu ics 
'n». p-ihlu unless ii i nines withm one ■>! the spectfk categories ol mailers 
puh-K di^Josure 1 1-*- legislative histotv ol the .ut (particul.irlv the 
■i!i|!ci a tsi ifakes ii . leaf thai the pnmarv purpose was to make uttorm.Mion 
lt \ ihe c\r* utive hi .ou h ol ihe 1 ederal ( auernment more a** atlahle to ihe 
1 . one Mine, tlii- n i n*i ogm/cd that record-* which cannot be disclosed 
;*'.:;".v 1 right - i»! pnv.uv oi mipottatit (mv eminent operations must b» f 
.-. i ,ti%. iomiu- I h ii - the I reedom ol Intormatioii \ct does not applv to 
-i.ii.i *.-i;lc»Med t»»r NiattMual puiposes bv the t ensus tiurcau 
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PRIVACY ACT OF 1974 

f he Privacy \u nf l*?4 reasserts the fundamental right toprivac) as derived from the 
c •msliiuiion nl ihe I ruled States and provides a series of basic safeguards for the 
individual to prevent the misuse of personal in formal ioji by the f-ederal Government. 

I he act provides lor making known to the public the existence and characteristics of 
all personal information system* kept by every Federal agency. The act permits an 
individual tu have access to records containing perstnul information' on that 
individual and allows the individual to control the transfer of that information to 
other \ ederal agencies for nonroutine uses. The act also requires all Federal agencies 
lo keep accurate accountings of transfers of personal records to their agencies and 
outsiders, and to make the accountings available to the individual. The act further 
provides for civil remedies for the individual whose records are kept or used in 
contravening of the requirements of the act. 



C urrent Law 

The current law under which the Censuf Bureau operates is very specific 
when it comes to the protection of personal iniV ta t«on. It states: (1) The 
information gathered by the Census Bureau may be used only for statistical 
purposes; (2) the publication of the data must be such that neither 
establishments nor individuals may be identified: and (3) only sworn 
officers and employees of the Department of Commerce or the Census 
Bureau may examine individual reports, 

I his third restriction is spelled out even further. It stipulates that no 
governmental agency, officer or employee can obtain copies of census re- 
ports, and that census reports cannot, without the consent of the individual 
or establishment concerned, be admitted as evidence or used in any action, 
suit, or other judicial or administrative proceeding. 4 This restriction was 
tested mi a court case in 1976 m which the IBM Corp. requested records 
from ihe Census Bureau for data collected from other corporations to 
prepare its defense in an antitrust case. The courts upheld the confidentiality 
ol census records, and IBM was unable to obtain them. 



Answers Are Required 

F rom th first census. Congress has always included a requirement that the 
people answer the questions truthfully and to the best of their ability. 
Penalties have also been provided for those failing to comply. At first, the 
pcnaltv was a fine of not more than $20 (a substantial amount in 1790). 
1 ater. a jail sentence was added. Today, the penalty is simply a maximum 
fine of $100. the jail sentence having been revoked by Congress in 1976. 
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CONTINUING THl: FACTFINDER TRADITION 



The Census Bureau: 

Airtight Against Snoopers 



THE OATH 

Every employee of the Census Bureau, including temporary workers, 
must take an oath that he or she will not disclose any personal 
information, or information about a firm, which has been obtained 
in a censi • or survey conducted by the Bureau. 



THE PENALTY 



Violators of the oath are subject to severe punishment ** up to five years 
in prison, a fine of up to $5,000, or both. In fact, the spirit of the law is as 
much a deterrent as the letter since no Census Bureau employee h ever 
been convicted of violating the oath of confidentiality. Census employees 
are proud of their record as protectors of individual privacy. 



"There has never been a single claim substantiated that the Bureau of the 
Census has made individual information available outside the Bureau oi 
that thp Bureau has ever used any information received other than for 
authorised purposes." 



Although the C ensus Bureau has authority for the mandatory collection of 
data from individuals and establishments, in actual practice the Bureau 
must depend not on its coercive power but on the willing cooperation of the 
public While fines have been levied in a relatively few cases, there is no 
record of anyone being sent to jail for refusing to answer census questions, 
when jail was a penalty for noncompliance. 

Although the overwhelming majority of the U.S. population cooperates 
with ( : cnsus. there arc a few individuals who refuse to answer at least some 
of the questions. Refusals date back to the first census: "In September 1791, 
the grand jury of the Federal district court for Charleston S.C made a re- 
port against six persons for refusing to render an account of persons in their 
families as required by the census act. The jury also reported against one of 
the enumerators for neglect of duty in not completing his district in 



THE RESULT 
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facing Some Issues 




SOME POSTERS USED TO REMIND CENSUS 
EMPLOYEES OF CENSUS CONFIDENTIALITY 



conlnrmiu with the act.'" One of the most publicized cases in recent 
historv was the I nurd States v Rnkvnhacker in 1962. The defendant 
contended that the content of the N60 questionnaire was unreasonable and 
thus in violation of the f ourth Amendment, which protects agu.nst 
"unreason thlc searches and seizures." The courts decided in favor of the 
Uuvernment and made the folUminjs statement "The authority to gather 
feli.ible statistical data reasonahlv related to governmental purposes and 
functions is a neccssuv il modern government is to legislate intelligently and 
effeUivelv V 

Resistance to the \W) census in the form of willful nonresponse or 
destruction was minimal This was so even though substantial legislative 
auau and pubhcitv developed against the^nsus in the late 1960's. Only 
live cases ttcrc brought to »nal. One deteniflmt, a State representative, was 
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FROM THE FRONT OF THE 1980 
CENSUS QUESTIONNAIRE 



The law under which the census is taken protects the confi- 
dentiality of your answers. For the next 72 years - or until 
April 1 , 2052 only sworn census workers have access to the 
individual records, and no one else may see them. 11 



Maintaining the conf identiality of census information collected under Title 
1 .1. I S C (the Census law), is of major concern to the Census Bureau. The 
following questions and answers ate designed to indicate the extent of the 
Census Bureau's efforts to protect the public all persons and business 
mgani/ations whose names appear on census questionnaires from un- 
authorized disclosure ^ 

0 Doe\ r-he name and or address of anvone on a Census Bureau 
questionnaire pci into am government computer , including those of the 
Census Bureau ' 



() Ate Social SecuuU numbers lequested on decennial census 
questionnaires ' 



i) How does the Bureau protect the personal information collected 
in the Decennial Census of Population and Mousing? 

A The original census forms are put on microfilm which is kept under 
strict security in protected buildings. The information can be retrieved 
only by authorized persons. The original forms are maintained under 
tight security, with access only by sworn Bureau employees, until pro- 
cessing is complete, and then they are destroyed. 

i) I low K«ne. in census inhumation kepi confidential ' 
\ f or 72 years. At that time the microfilmed census records are 
turned over to the National Archives for permanent storage. People 
interested in researching their family background often use these old 
census records. 

Q Do other federal agencies or courts have the power to obtain 
oMithletitial information about individuals from the Census Buieau 
for pit: poses o| taxes, investigations, prosecution, etc' 1 

A No I he census law on confidentiality prohibits the Census Bureau 
from releasing personal information collected under census law to other 
Federal a^ncies for such purposes 



A No 



A. No. 
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While the census is 
mandatory, The Census 
Bureau realizes that the 
willing cooperation of 
the public is critical. 




• S. Hams. Reprinted by permission. 



found guilu. tm-.nl SKK) (which was suspended), placed on 30 days' 
probation, and required to complete a census form. Four persons 
associated with an action group that had picketed census fie* offices in five 
cities were prosecuted Ml were fined, although two had their convictions 
reversed due to legal technicalities. 

Track Record 

lodav. the Census Bureau staff knows that individual information must be 
held m the strictest confidence. This has not always been required in the past. 
I ntil the mid-l'OO's. ihcre wore authorized releases of individual data that 
wore then considered proper. lodav the> would cause a storm of protest in 
the press, m the courts, and in Congress. One release occurred in 1918, 
during World War I. Congress had passed a War Powers Act, and 
information about individuals was given to the Department of Justice. This 
was used as evidence in prosecuting voung men who claimed they were too 
voung to register tor the draft, (hquallv, the defendants could use 
transcripts to disprove (iovernment charges.) In this manner, personal 
information tor several hundred >oung men was released to courts, draft 
h.urds. and the Justice Department. In another case, the Bureau supplied 
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ATTACK ON THE '70 CENSUS 

TV editorial: 

l nless ( iMvresk blows the whi le soon on eager Census Bureaucrats . you'!' have 
to tell all in IMTO or lace a SIM fine or 60 da>s in jail. And there are more than 100 
intimate questions in the 42110 million census project, including with whom do you 
share voui bathroom ' It sou agree that the census should be restored to its original 
purpose icmnting people, not grilling them) let your.. .Congressman know about it 
now 

Newspaper editorial: 

•\ great main vili/eiis and a number of Congressmen are registering concern over the 
IM questions the C emus Bureau has cooked up to confront the populace with when 
the )•) Hi n-nsiis is taken We share their feeling that many of the questions will be an 
sot,, .sum ol the individual's privacy as well as entirely irrelevant to the basic purpose 
„t the ccns;.s (that of counting people). The bad feature is . . answering all the 
questions will he compulsory 

Congressman: 

t hold the s,ew thai the constitutional intent of the census (that of counting the people- 
to determine congressional districting) is not being followed, particularly with the 
extensive mandators questions now included on the census forms. Because maty of 
the questions asked in .1 decennial census are of a very personal nature. I contend this 
moI lies the pnsacv ol our cm/ens (and in most instances for no public purpose), 
believe 1 ongress should lake an active role in determining what types ol personal 
information will he sought from the American people. 

Citizen: 

It has been suggested h-, some that the United States Census Bureau should sponsor 
the television program "l Spy." It seems our government is becoming or proposes to 
heconie a supersnooper _____ 



■ 

f 

f 



the name and addresses of a number of individuals who were reported as 
illiterate to several States that had requested the information. These releases 
were consistent with law, since the current tight restrictions in the law were 
not enacted until 1>29. The Bureau stopped such releases during the late 

I he Census Bureau was even able to resist intense political pressure for the 
release of data, l or example, in 1941, with World War II underway, there 
was near h\steru about the fact that there were many Japanese-Americans 
living on the West Co:.st. This led to one of the most embarrassing 
moments in U.S. history— the confinement of large numbers of loyal 
Japanese-Americans. At the height of this feeling, the Secretary of War is 
believed to have requested the Census Bureau to supply the names, ad- 
dresses, and ages of all persons of Japanese extraction living on the West 
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C oast. I his time, m spite of the national emergency, the Bureau held to its 
position on confidentiality of individual records and refused to release the 
information. The Bureau did supply summary data for political 
jurisdictions, but no individual data were released. Again, in 1947, during an 
era of concern about possible Communist infiltration and sabotage, the 
Attorney General requested information from census records about certain 
individuals for use by the FBI. The request was denied. 

Hnallv. a loophole in the law turned up in 1961. The courts required the St. 
Regis Paper C o. to deliver a file copy of a Census Bureau form to the 
federal Trade Commission. As a result, Congress quickly amended the law 
to extend census confidentiality to include even copies of census 
questionnaires that are kept by businesses for their own files, 

In summary, confidentiality was not at first the responsibility of the Census 
Bureau But over time it grew to be an integral part of census taking in 
America We (urn next to examine how confidentiality is maintained as a 
modem census is taken find processed. 

Modem Census Processing 

Before the advent of modern processing techniques, the data on each form 
were manuallv ke> punched onto cards. Today this laborious process is 
b> passed I he questionnaires are first microfilmed, then an optical sensing 
system (called H)Sl)I( ) "reads" the microfilm and transfers the 
information onto computer tape. Of pa, icular importance is the fact that 
(he address i ■ the household and the names of its members cannot be 
interpreted h\ l-OSDK . Thus, the only identifiers on the tape are geo- 
graphic codes that match the questionnaire to the block or enumeration 
district where the household is located. 

\ ven this is not enough to guarantee that a person could not be identified. 
Some aieas have such small populations that it would be possible to infer 
whose characteristics are represented in the tables. The computer, therefore, 
is programmed to suppress urn characteristics that would enable an analyst 
to identifv imiiv uiuals 

VV hen the tabulation of a census is finished, the original paper 
questionnaires i which are stored in guarded buildings on a Government 
uiLiliivi are destroyed I he shredded remains are then shipped in sealed 
hoxcais and reevded. with Bureau officials watching until they drop into 
the paper pulping vats I hat leaves onlv the microfilm. Where does it go 
alter the data are processed .' I he rolls are sent to the Personal Census 
Service Branch in Pittshurg. kans.. commonly referred to as the Age Search 
Service Ihi^ is a unique, self-supporting operation that has helped millions 
of people wh'i need to »erif> some item of information about themselves. 
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Most individuals request age information as recorded in an earlier census, to 
be used as substitutes for birth certificates that either never existed or have 
been lost or destroyed. People use their census records to qualify for 
retirement, for social security, for Medicare, to get a passport, and for 
many other uses. 

This service, however, is provided only at the request of the actual 
respondent or his/her legal representative. For example, a son cannot ask 
about his father unless he has a power of attorney or a death certificate. 
Similarly, a considerable number of other requests must be turned down, 
even though many of them promise to confer benefits if the individual can 
be located. It is not proper, for example, to give any information that 
would help a lawyer locate a missing heir, since the missing person may not 
wish to be located. Finding information for those who request it is not an 
easy job. The data are filed by alphabetical name listings. For the correct 
reel of film to be located, the person making the request must supply very 
specific information about where he/she lived at the time of a given census. 
Thus, it takes an expert to utilize the microfilm effectively. 



Records Of Past Censuses 

Where is the microfilm of past censuses stored? The Pittsburg, Kans., 
facility has microfilm copies for the censuses of 1900 through 1960, In ad* 
dition a cop> of the I960 and 1970 records are held under security 
conditions at Jeffersonville, Ind., so that if one copy was accidentally 
destroved the whole census would not be lost. (Incidently, a tornado lifted 
one corner of the roof of the Pittsburg facility a few years ago.) The records 
of the counts from 1790 through 1950 are held in storage by the National 
Archives. Although the census of 1890 (mostly destroyed by fire) is almost 
nonexistent, records of the first 12 censuses ( 1790 to 1880) are accessible to 
the public, and the 1900 census is accessible to gem.dngists, historians, and 
other researchers. 

I he tact that the National Archives holds the early census records presents 
i he Hureau \mh a problem. The law under which the Archives operates says 
Hut ( lovernrnent records shall be made public after 50 years, unless an 
interagency agreement stipulates a longei period of time. In 1952, the 
Director of the Census Bureau and the Archivist agreed that census records 
should remain closed for 72 years (an average person's lifetime). However, 
there uas a difference in the status of protection between the census of 1900 
ami that of h>10. I he 1^10 count was preceded b> a Presidential 
proclamation, a promise from President Taft, which stated: "There need be 
no fear that »mi> disclosure will he made regarding any individual person or 
})! ♦ affairs % * 
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The question is how long does that promise and the law's guarantee of 
confidentiality apply? A lifetime? One hundred years? Or forever? At the 
moment, the answer remains 72 years. Since there has been no evidence that 
Archives' disclosures have caused harm to any individual, Congress has 
viewed the 72-year period of closure as a suitable balance between the 
Bureau's preference for confidentiality forever and the intrinsic value of 
eventual release of old census records for genealogical and other purposes. 
The Bureau is zealous in pursuing the policy of confidentiality not just for 
legal and moral reasons, but also because its data collection system ul- 
timately depends on the goodwill and cooperation of people and 
companies. Should the public's confidence in the Bureau's pledge of 
confidentiality erode, goodwill and cooperation will erode. And if this 
occurs, the census will become less useful as a prime decisionmaking tool, 



ACCURACY 

A second and increasingly controversial issue in recent years is the accurate 
counting of population. The primary objective of the census is to produce an 
accurate count of the population, In fact, in an ideal census, the Bureau 
would count every resident of the United States is of April 1 of the census 
year. However, this is virtually an impossible task, It is unlikely that the 
census has ever counted everyone. For several decades the Bureau has 
recognized the fact that each census misses some people, While it is 
theoretically possible to produce a count that is too large (and it occasional* 
K occurs in some areas or segments of the population), the more common 
result is a count that is lower than the actual total. The net effect is known as 
an undercount. 

\ rum the earliest days of the census, observers expected an incomplete 
count of population. 

William S. Rossiter, a census employee, analyzed the reasons for the 
inaccuracy of the first census: 

< >ne iJiMkullv encountered h\ the cnumc tiors in certain sections of the country was 
i he mi Ailhoj»ne\s til the people to give the .. lormatmn requi*ed. Mart) persons had 
never before been enumerated Some were superstitious regarding a census. An earl\ 
volom.il enumeration in New \ ork had Keen followed b> much sickness, and the 
people ascribed t hi- sickness direct l> to the census. But a very much more potent 
t.n tor in arousing opposition to (he enumeration was the belie! that the census was in 
some w.t\ vonrievled with taxation 
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Finally, there is no doubt that George Washington expected an under- 
count for he even outlinofrwhat he felt were the reasons for it: 

ihe real number will greatly exceed the official return, because from religious 
scruples, some would not give in their lists: from an apprehension that it was intended 
as the foundation of a tax, others concealed or diminished theirs; and from the 
indolence of the mass and want of activity in many of the deputy enumerators* 
numbers arc omitted/ 

l ater censuses were by no means exempt from such difficulties, One com- 
mittee of the American Statistical Association communicated to Congress 
its dissatis r »uion with the 1840 census: 

it would have been far better to have had no census at all, than such a one as has 
been published, and they respectfully request your honorable bodies to take such 
order thereon, and to adopt such measures for the correction of the same, or if the 
vime cannot be corrected, of discarding and disowning the same, as the good of the 
country shall require, and as justice and humanity shall demand. 9 



The census of 1910 suffered from similar defects. In testimony before the 
Senate Committee on the Census in 191 8, serious questions were raised with 
respect to the quality of the data produced by some enumerators. Referring 
to an exhaustiv e review of certain returns in St, Marys County, Maryland, 
it was determined that more than 500 names could not be accounted for. 
One of the enumerators apparently "made up 198 additional names, partly 
from people who had moved away, partly from summer boarders and nurse 
girls at hotels, and partly from imagination, filling, up the ages and 
occupations at will." Some examples: 

\ u lesion S Graves appeared as a school uacher. 6 >ears old. Thor.ias j. Grave*. 2 
vears old. was described as a farm* laborer emphned during the entire sear, who 
could read. wnie. and speak I-nglish. Joshua Niles. 2 years old. was said to be a 
carpenter 

The "want of activity in many of the deputy enumerators/* as President 
W ashington put it, does not appear to be a significant factor in the under- 
count of modern censuses. Prospective census employees, even temporary 
ones, are screened, and those selected are trained and closely supervised. 
Moreover, Bureau professionals use a wide range of checks, including 
ratuKMii rccamuvting of areas covered by census collectors, to ensure that 
individuals are not missed. 

It is. in part, for these reasons that recent censuses have improved steadily 
in their coverage of the population. The Bureau's estimates suggest that the 
l l >7() census was the most accurate ever, with a net underenumeration of 
nnl\ 2 s percent or 5.3 million people. Tois figure was less than the 2.7 
percent undercnunt in I960 and the 3,3. percent in 1950. 

I he results also showed that the undercount figure is not uniform either 
annum regions of the cuuntrv or among groups within the country. It is 
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higher: ( I ) in the South than in the North; (2) for men than for womt n; (3) 
for Blacks than for Whites, and (4)- for the poor than the affluent. In ad- 
dition, although data are not available for making numerical estimates, 
there is little doubt that the undercount of Hispanics is also substantially * 
higher than that of non-Hispanics. 

Factors Involved in the Undercount 

The Bureau has tentatively identified several factors that appear to be 
central t,o the undercount: Suspicion, fear, carelessness, mobility, and 
apathy. There are some people who are suspicious that the information they 
give to the Bureau of the Census will somehow be used against them and 
hence they deliberately withhold information. For example, families with 
children who live in dwellings where children are not permitted might fail 
to report them. Individuals who have entered the country illegally might 
fear detection and deportation and avoid being counted altogether. Others 
live in condemned houses and fear eviction or prosecution for trespassing if 
discovered. Still others have living arrangements that, if discovered, could 
result in the curtailment of their welfare or social security allowances. There 
are even those who believe the government wants to identify certain 
segments of the population to plan programs that would exclude them. In 
other cases, entire housing units are missed because enumerators don't find 
them (e.g.. people do live in chicken coops, sub-basements, tents, 
automobiles, arid recreation vehicles). 

Our societ> is highly mobile. Millions of people are on the move every year. 
Some relocate for health or retirement reasons, others in search of job op- 
portunities. Still others are transferred by their companies to jobs in other 
areas. Some move because their homes are destroyed; some move because 
they want to experience a different climate or style of life. Many of these 
people will be in transit while the census is being taken, and may not want to 
he bothered in the midst of the natural confusion surrounding a move. 

hnalh, some people just aren't interested. Many don't realize how im- 
portant a census is to them personally. They are simply not aware that census 
figures have an impact on American society: The data are needed to make 
decisions regarding the building of schools, the location of emergency and 
health services, the marketing of products, as well as for equal represen- 
tation m Congress and fair distribution of Federal funds. 



( overage Iniprovem wt Plans 

In an effort to reduce the undercount in 19X0 the Census Bureau has 
planned several programs. Some programs have been tried previously with 
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moderate success, while others are new, The programs tried previously and 
scheduled to be repeated in 1980 are listed below, 

1 . Question A (1980 Questionnaire): This is essentially a review and followup 
procedure. Respondents are asked to report the number of living quarters in 
their building. This response will be checked against the Bureau's list of 
addresses to see if all units were accounted for. When the numbers reported 
disagree with the Bureau's listings, a followup is made to see if additional 
people may be found and counted, 

2. Precanvaw Operations: The Bureau has purchased commercial mailing 
lists and the> have been checked by the Postal Service for completeness. The 
Postal Service will add any addresses that should be on the lists and are 
omitted. Just before taking the census, the Bureau will verify the addresses 
in dilliailt-io-enumerate areas by having enumerators check them against 
the buildings themselves, 

V A/mm Check: The Bureau of the Census will obtain change-of-address 
cards from post offices and check them against census records. This 
procedure should help identify persons who moved during the census and 
were missed at both their old and new addresses, 

4. Sationul lacancy Check: The Bureau will recheek housing units 
classified as vacant to determine their actual status at the time of the census. 
This procedure should substantially reduce the likelihood of missing people 
because of error in the classification of their housing units as vacant or 
empt> . 

* Supplemental Forms Operation: Supplemental forms will be placed in 
strategic places for use by persons who were not at their usual place of 
residence on census day. The Bureau will then review these forms to identify 
the persons, among those who were staying at hotels, lodges or camps, etc, 
or who were traveling during the census, and did not report a usual home 
elsewhere. 

New coverage improvement programs scheduled for implementation in 
|i)K0 include: 

1 learn f- numeration: Residents of certain locations are openly hostile 
toward government representatives and other "outsiders." In the past, 
some enumerators, fearing for their safety, were reluctant to canvass such 
areas. \s a safet> measure in 1980. the Bureau plans to use teams of two or 
more enumerators to canvass known trouble spots, In such cases, a team 
will uswjIIn work in the same building or on the same street at the same 
time, but will not necessarily work together. 

2 Spanish Questionnaire. Some persons may have neglected to return the 
l i m questionnaires because the> could not read l : .n?Iish. In other cases, the 
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success of the interview may have been affected by similar language barriers. 
In 1980, the Bureau will uai both a Spanish language questionnaire and 
bilingual interviewers wher^Hjjed. Each standard questionnaire contains 
a message in Spanish that explains how a Spanish language questionnaire 
can be obtained, 

3. Review by Local Officials: In addition to having the Postal Service check 
mailing lists, the Bureau will also have preliminary counts of addresses and 
population by geographic area reviewed by local officials. This will be 
conducted in two stages. First, local officials will review Bureau-supplied 
housing unit counts before the census is taken, basedon the master address 
list prepared in advance. At this time they may indicate additions or 
deletions. Then, after the census is taken but before census district offices 
are closed, local officials will review the preliminary population and housing 
counts for blocks and other areas. Local officials will not have access to 
confidential census returns or even to the original address list used in taking 
the census. Preliminary counts are rough counts that do not include some 
people who are away from home on census day or certain others added to 
the count in subsequent coverage improvement operations. Local officials 
can at this time challenge counts. Since district offices will still be open at 
this point, investigations of challenges can be conducted relatively easily 
where significant count differences are identified, 

4. Expansion of Mail-Out/ Mail* Back Technique: In collecting a census by 
mail the first step is the preparation of a master address list which can 
subsequently be checked by postal and census officials for cc "pleteness. 
Thus the complete coverage of all housing units does not deptuJ solely on 
the ability of an enumerator to locate all housing units within a prescribed 
area and to contact everyone at home during the few short weeks in which 
enumeration activities are concentrated. It has also been shown that some 
people are more willing to complete the census form in private than to 
provide the information directly to an enumerator (who is frequently a 
neighbor). Mail-out/mail-back procedures were used to cover 60 percent of 
the population in 1970. The program is being expanded to cover over 90 
percent of the population in 1980, everywhere except in sparsely settled 
areas. In 1970 the Bureau of the Census had an 88 percent response rate for 
the short-form questionnaire in the mail-out/mail-back technique, 

V Minority Statistics Program: The need for this program arises out of the 
fact that the quality of decennial statistics in 1960 and 1970 was noticeably 
poorer for the black population than for the population as a whole. For 
example, the undereount was 9.9 percent for black males and 5.5 percent 
for black females in comparison to 2.5 percent overall. Although Census 
Bureau officials do not have complete supporting evidence, they believe 
that the population of Spanish origin, and possibly other racial or ethnic 
minorities were umJercounted in a manner substantially exceeding that for 
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the general population. The objectives of the Minority Statistics Program 
are, therefore: to inform members of all minority populations concerning 
the usefulness, to them, of statistics provided by the Bureau; to assist them 
in the use of such statistics; and to obtain their recommendations and sup- 
port toward improving coverage and quality of data for the 1980 census. 

Accuracy— especially the reduction of the 1980 undercount— has become a 
heated political issue. This can be better understood in terms of the uses of 
census data in appropriating funds. Currently, more than $50 billion of 
f ederal tax money are distributed annually by the Federal Government 
using population data as part of the allocation formulas. Many States make 
additional disbursements to localities based on census data. 



' he N.unc methods ihe Bureau of the Census uses to evaluate the completeness of its 
vount a No e ruble the agene> to estimate the so-called undercount figure. The process 
is at the Name tune both complex and simple. 

Simplv stated, the Bureau of the Census estimates a true population (on the national 
level) and subtracts from it the actual number of persons counted in the census. The 
ddlerence is the estimated undercount. The complexity of the procedure lies m the 
manner h> which the Bureau of the Census derives its estimate of the true popula- 
tion To do ihi>. the Bureau uses a complex mix of prior census statistics, birth and 
.Jeath records, immigration data, and medicare enrollment figures. 

1 or persons born alter I'M*, (ages 0 through U in 1970 and ages 0 through 44 in 
l»>Ht)i. birth and death records, together with net immigration figures — the number of 
persons who immigrate (move into this coun(rv). minus the number of people who 
emigrate (nunc out ol this countrv) — were used to estimate the "true population." 
I 'Ms was the first vear thai birth and death records were complete enough to be used 
to estimate population Before that, such records were a combination of filing with 
various Bureaus of Vital Statistics, familv bible^ familv folklore, or the memories of 
l.imilv mem tars interested enough to remember Of course, onlv those records filed 
with .i Bureau of Vital Statistics were reliable enough for the purposes of a Fact- 
Iwidmi? aj?etuv Ihe Bureau ol the < ensus expects that birth and death /ecords since 
- A , i) h C rven more complete lor the census Bv that time, the age group 0 
through 44 will comprise roughlv 7u percent of the total population 



In recent scars, there has been much con trovers) surrounding the use of 
population data as a factor in allocation formulas. The controversy has 
!ocused on the timeliness and acvurac) of the population data used and on 
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Estimates of the Net Undercount of the Population 
by Sex and Race, 1970 
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the appropriateness of population as an allocation factor. Currently, the 
amount of Federal funds available to a specific area depends, at least 
partially, *>n the size of its population. 1 1 

Why is population data used as a factor in allocating Federal funds! Most 
f ederal programs thai allocate funds to local areas do so, at least partially, 
on the basis of total population or some segment of the population. For 
example, under comprehensive planning grants for law enforcement 
assistance, each State is allotted $250,000 plus a portion of any remaining 
grant funds based on its share of the total population. For child abuse and 
neglect programs, each State is apportioned funds based on its share of the 
total number of children aged 18 and under. Career education incentive 
grants, which provide funds for the purpose of relating education to work 
and work values, allocate funds on the basis of the number of 5- to 17-year 
olds in each State, Population, which is used as a measure of need in these 
programs, gained wide acceptance partly because equal shares per person 
suggest what is commonly referred to as "political fair share/' and partly 
because population data are readily available and easily obtainable at 
regular intervals. 
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The use of population as a measure of "political fair share" can be traced 
back to the earliest grants that were often allocated on the basis of 
congressional representation. Congressional representation roughly 
corresponds to total population, with some over representation for the less 
populated States, Further acceptance of population as a "standard of 
equity" is also reflected in the fact that most State-by-State distributions of 
grants are analyzed in per capita terms. 



The Problems and Limits of Population Data 

Though total population is a frequently used component in allocation 
formulas, there are several disadvantages associated with its use. The first of 
these deals with w hether population is an adequate measure of need for the 
service or activity receiving Federal aid. The second deals with the accuracy 
of the data used, and the third deals with the timeliness of population data 
from a decennial census, 

The question of whether the total number of people accurately reflects the 
need for a service or activity was raised in a recent study by the Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations. The Commission found that 
for many of the programs where population is used as an allocation factor, 
there exists little relationship between population size and the need for a 
program. l or instance, the Commission questioned whether total popula 
tion is the appropriate measure of need for the law enforcement assistance 
program since crime rates vary considerably among State and local 
jurisdictions. 

Segments of the population, such as the number of aged or the number of 
school-age children, can provide better measures of need. For example, 
under the nutrition program for the elderly, funds are distributed on the 
basis of the number of persons aged 60 and over. However, in many 
instances, these segments of the population provide only a rough indicator 
of need. A portion of the funds, for instance, under the child welfare services 
program, is distributed on the basis of the number of children in each State 
under the age of 21 and not, for example, the number of homeless, 
neglected, and dependent children, which is one of the main targets of the 
program, hut a group for which precise statistics are not readily available, 

I o have an adequate measure of the need for a Federally assisted program, 
there must he clear understanding of the program's objective. For 
instance, if the purpose of a program is to reduce youth unemployment, 
then the youth unemployment rate would be considered to be an appro- 
priate measure of need. Often, though, the need for a program is difficult to 
document. A program, for example, to reduce teenage alcoholism may have 
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In order to meet the need for basic population figures more fully, a wide variety of 
estimating techniques, including the use of sample surveys, has-been developed, 
hstimates viewed broadly can be divided into several types on the basis of their time 
reference and basis of derivation. These types, which achieve different levels of 
reliability are: (I) Imercensal estimates, which relate to a date intermediate to two 
censuses and take the results of these censuses into account; (2) postcensal estimates, 
that relate to a past or current date following a census and take that census and 
possiblv earlier censuses into account, but not later censuses; and, (3) projections, that 
relate to dates following the last census, usually future dates, for which no current re- 



T he official population estimates for the United States prepared by the Bureau of the 
( ensus relate to the population on the basis of usual residence rather than thede facto 
(actually present) population, just as the census counts do. u 



a clear objective, but then the teenage alcoholism rate would have to be 
defined and measured accurately, 

The second problem with using population as a factor in allocation 
formulas involves the accuracy of the data used, Errors occur in both 
censuses and estimates. A significant type of error in a census is under- 
counting, that is, the failure to identify and include all individuals. Errors in 
estimates may also include errors in the estimates of postcensal changes 
resulting from errors in the data, methods, and assumptions employed. 
Generally, errors in estimates are greater than errors in a census. 

A third problem in using population as a factor in allocation formulas 
concerns the timeliness of the data used. Though a complete population and 
housing census is taken every 10 years, the data soon become outdated, 
furthermore, there is up to a 2-year lag from the time a census is taken until 
the bulk of the data are available. This means that, for many programs, the 
1970 census of population will be in use until late 1982. The result is that 
rapidly growing States and localities are not getting their fair share of funds 
because some allocation formulas use 1970 census data rather than current 
population estimates. 

In Julv 1975. the Office of Management and Budget revised the circular, 
S.andard Data Source of Total Population Used in Distributing Benefits, to 
require the use of the most current data in making distributions of Federal 
money based on total population. 

f urther steps have been taken to ensure that more timely and accurate data 
will be available On October 17, 1976, the mid-decade census bill was signed 
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into law. The law requires the use of the most recent population data in 
Federal assistance programs unless the law authorizing the p p ogram 
specifies that decennial census data be used. The law also requires that 
annual population estimates be made for areas with more th\in 50,000 
people and that biennial estimates be made for smaller areas. 

Distributional Aspects 

flow does the use of population data as a factor in allocation formulas 
affect per capita grant receipts? If $1 billion were to be distributed to the 50 
States and the District of Columbia on the basis of 1975 population 
estimates, each State would be entitled to the same amount of funds per 
person, which would be approximately $4.70 per person. The smallest State, 
Alaska, would receive a total of $1.7 million and the largest State, 
California, would receive $99.4 million, as indicated in column (A) of table 



Very few programs, though, are designed in this manner. Only two of the 45 
programs that use total population as an allocation factor— social services 
and assistance to States for State equalization plans — distribute funds solely 
on that basis. Six programs that use service population, that i^ the number 
of school-age children (education innovation and support, libraries and 
learning resources, grants to strengthen guidance and counseling services, 
civil defense. State and local maintenance services, and establishment and 
expansion of community colleges) distribute funds solely on that basis. 

The remaining programs include either minimum or maximum dollar 
amounts a State or other jurisdiction can receive or other grant allocation 
factors such as per capita income, public road mileage, or average Statewide 
per pupil expenditure. These factors restrict the impact of population size on 
per capita grant receipts. For example, the Federal Government may 
distribute $1 billion among th'* States on the basis of population, but with 
the added stipulation that no State will receive less than one-half of one 
percent of the amount available (a minimum of $5 million). With this 
restriction added to the distribution formula (see column (B) of table 3-1), 
pei capita grant receipts would range from $4.60 in the larger States to 
S 14.20 in Alaska California would be entitled to the most funds, $97 mil- 
lion; and 13 Slates— Alaska, Delaware, Hawaii, Idaho, Maine, Montana, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, North Dakota, Rhode Island, South Dakota, 
Vermont, and Wyoming — and the Distiict of Columbia would be entitled 
to the minimum allotment of $5 million. The greater the weight of allocation 
factors in the formula that is not related to population, the greater will be 
the ramie in the per capita grant receipts. 

I he allotments under the two distribution formulas would indicate the 
amount of Federal funds to which a State may be entitled, but not the actual 
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table .M. Dollar Share Distribution, by State^Uaing Alternative 
Federal Allocation Formulas 

Distribution of $1 Billion 1 
(amount in thousands) 
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North Dakota 
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Ohio 
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Oklahoma 
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Rhode Island 


4.350 


5.000 


5.39 
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South Carolina 
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South Dakota 
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amount received, since funds indicated by the formula are not automatically 
provided. The allotments or apportionments indicate the total available to 
the State or recipient jurisdiction if certain requirements, regulations, or 
other criteria established under the program are met. Such requirements or 
regulations may take the form of (1) a requirement for a specific State plan 
for the program, (2) maintenance of effort comparable to a previous time 
period, (3) provisions that the recipient provide a share of the total cost of 
the program or project, (4) coordina f on among the programs, (5) approval 
of projects to be conducted under the program, and (6) conformance with 
various civil rights laws. 

In practice, as shown in column (C) of table 3-1, popular > n size appears to 
have had little effect on the actual allocation of Federal aid. Aside from the 
District of Columbia and Alaska, wljich had unusually high amounts of per 
capita Federal aid, in fiscal year 1975 per capita grants ranged from a low of 
SI 51 to a high of $335. Per capita grants were lowest in Indiana, 34 percent 
below the national average and highest in New Mexico, 47 percent above 
the national average. The average for the United States for fiscal year 1975 
was $22K per person. 

In their study of the Federal grant-in-aid system, the Advisory Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations found that population, urbanization, and 
per capita income — the three most commonly used formula allocation 
factors— explain only one-fifth to one-third of the interstate variation in 
Federal grant receipts. According to the study, the great majority of 
differences in p^r capita grant receipts are not related to these measures but 
reflect numerous influences (socioeconomic, political, institutional, and 
historical characteristics) which in turn affect the State or jurisdictions 1 
ability to meet requirements for Federal funding. 

Obviously, accurate and complete population data are critical to the fair 
administration of government today. A fundamental issue to be faced, 
however, is just how much effort Lnd money should our society expend to 
collect and process accurate data. * 



Male . ml I «u.il ( internments Spent $6.f> billion in General Revenue Sharing (CiRS) 
tunas in i^cal l^ft-W? S ! 25 billion lor education: S942.8 million for police 
protection, 0 million for htghwuvs 

* 

M»tc h.in "* * percent of total ( iRS expenditures reported h> more than 3K,(XX> Stale 
• nd K\al governments m I'Hft. |*>7** went fur current expenses. About 25 percent of 
the hinds were spent cm capital otitlav. such as construction and purchase of Kind and 
Vipnpmeiii ( >nk 1 4 percent o! general revenue sharing funds were expended for debt 
redemption 
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Federal Assistance Programs 



A i least 107 programs use total population or some segment of the population as a 
factor in allocating Federal funds. Forty-two of the programs use total population* 62 
ol the programs use some segment of the population such as the number of school-age 
children, and three of the programs use both tot**, population and a segment of the 
population. These general programs include: 

Agriculture Research and Service 

( ommumty Development 

Conservation and l and Management 

Flementarv. Secondary, and Vocational hducation 

I mploytnent and Training 

1 ncrgv 

(ieneral I'ducation Aids 
(ieneral Government 

(ieneral Purpose f iscal Assistance (including General Revenue Sharing) 
Health 

Law Fnforcement Assistance 
National Defense 
Pollution Control and Abatement 
Recreation Resources 

Social Services (including the Older Americans Act Nutrition Services) 
T reimportation 
Water Resources 



Implicit in each of the previous discussions of privacy, accuracy, and data 
tor \ ederal revenue sharing is cost, A reasonable question to ask is, "How 
much should a census cost?" In January of 1975, the Director of the Census 
Bureau. Vincent P Barabba, made the following statement before a group 
of State leaders: "Sir Francis Bacan said that knowledge is power. He 
should have also mentioned that knowledge is expensive/' During recent 
months, considerable public attention has been focused on the 1980 census 
and its cost. The following headlines have appeared: "Quality of Census 
Won't Match Cost" (Kansas City limes. Kansas City, Mo,, December 22, 
197X); "What Price for Census? 4 ' (Springfield Sews, Springfield, Mass. 
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December 26, 1978); "C ensus Generates Cost Complaints* 1 {Oakland Press, 
Pontiac, Mich., June 24, 1979); "Next Census Will Cost Four Times More 
Than Last One/' (Miami Herald, Miami, Kla., January II, 1978). This 
section introduces the reader to the cost issues these newspapers raise white 
describing the major components of the 1980 census budget. The cost data 
included below are intended tp provide an overview of Census Bureau 
activity. Unit costs are, of course, complex given the scale of Census 
operations and should be understood as approximations rather than hard 
tacts. 

lor the 1970 census, from initial planning to dissemination of the results, 
the vost was approximately $222 million, or just over $1 per person for the 
approximately 204 million persons who were enumerated. Kor the 1980 
census the cost is currently estimated at $960 million, or more than $4 per 
person for the 222 million people that are expected to be enumerated. The 
%} per capita increase between 1970 and 1980 comes from several sources 
and inav be thought of in the following terms. The first dollar derives from 
inflation. Almost everything costs more today than it did in 1970— salaries, 
computers, paper, etc. It should be no surprise that the costs involved in the 
census would also increase. The next 75 cents derives from the direct efforts 
to improve coverage. An additional 50 cent* comes from improvements in 
field administration, most of which are related to tht> efforts to improve ac- 
curacy New data needs add 25 cents, and a further 25-eent increase is at- 
tributable to changes in the geographic and processing operations. 

1 he last 25-cent increase derives from the gain in the number of 
households since the 1970's. This increase is, in part, due to the large 
number of voung adults— the children of the post-WW II Baby Boom—who 
are now grown and forming their own households. Other fac'ors include the 
trend for voung people to leave home earlier and the elderly to live alone 
rather than with relatives. There has been a considerable increase in the 
number ot one-person households, which may reflect the rising divorce rate 
as well as the other factors mentioned. Although the Nation's population is 
expected to top 222 million in 19X0, this is an increase of less than 9 percent 
over the l l >70 total. In comparison, the number of housing units in the 
I mied States has grown from about 6H million in 1970 to 86 million in 1980, 
an increase of more than 26 percent. Thus, the growth in the number of 
housing units has been almost three times as rapid as that of population. 
I his increase in households means added costs for the Census Bureau. It 
costs appreciabK more to enumerate six people living in three households of 
two persons each than it does the same six people living in two households 
of three persons each 

I he enormous costs involved in a census are revealed in the following pie 
chart [fig. M> of the expenditures for the 1980 decennial census. 
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Figure 3-1. EXPENDITURES: THE 1980 DECENNIAL CENSUS 



The largest single category of expense in the census is data collection, which 
claims almos*. two-thirds of the total budge** This category includes many 
different activities that take place before, during, and after census day itself. 
In addition to the actual field operation, it incorporates: (I) the cost of 
printing more than 86 million questionnaires; (2) the cost of preparing and 
verifying the address registers that are required for a mail-out/mail-back 
procedure; and (3) the cost of administering the national publicity 
campaign relating to the enumeration. 

I he second largest category is that of processing operations, which includes 
almost 2 1 percent of the budget. It is in this category that the geographic 
work and the enormous processing and computer costs occur. This process 
includes steps from the microfilming .of the original questionnaires to the 
computer tabulations. :• 

Next comes the category of sampling, statistical standards, and evaluation 
with 6.0 percent of the budget. It includes many of the activities that the 
Bureau undertakes in an effort to preserve the high quality of the U.S. 
census: The design of the sampling procedures, quality control, the various 
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experimental programs, and a postenumeration survey to determine the 
undercount at subnational levels. 

The remaining categories make up less than 10 percent of the total budget, 
but they too are important. If we combine the pretests and "dress 
rehearsals" with the category of general planning, direction, and review, it is 
clear thai about 3 percent of the budget is expended on the design, testing, 
and coordination of the whole process. It is interesting to note that 1.8 
percent of the budget goes to the publication of census results. This includes 
more than 250,000 pages of reports, plus numerous other kinds of data pro- 
* duct* (e.g. microfiche and computer tapes). 

Another perspective on the decennial census is provided by the information 
in table 3-2. This table shows how the total costs of the 1980 decennial 
census are spread over the 9-year period involved. 

I he uneven pattern of expenditures is even clearer in fig. 3-2. This graph 
shows a remarkable similarity to the graph of total employment presented in , 
the previous chapter, wuh the high peak during the actual census year. 



Do vou km>\v uh.it n costs just to print and mail the census materials to everv 
household in \nicnca ' 

I •» ijiotrihuk' tine questionnaire to X(> million households (either a short or long form) 
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SUMMARY 

Public concern about the 1980 Decennial Census of Population and 
Housing is increasing, with particular emphasis on issues of privacy, 
accuracy, use. and cost. This concern is based on the fact that the census is 
relied on more heavily than ever for matters in which a complete count is 
expected. At the same time, improved statistical techniques permit the 
Census Bureau to estimate incompleteness with greater accuracy than in the 
past. Thus, concern about the census springs, ironically, on the one hand, 
from the highly professional work of the Census Bureau and, on the other 
hand, from the extraordinary confidence in the Census Bureau that is 
implicit in the way Congress mandates the distribution of large amounts of 
Federal funds. Concern about these issues has led to a number of legislative, 
proposals in the Congress as well as a great deal of public debate. The 
Census Bureau has addressed these issues and incorporated numerous 
procedural and policy improvements in its plans for 1980 and beyond. 
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INTRODUCTION 



As factfinder Tor the Nation, the Census Bureau must collect, tabulate, and 
publish statistical information to meet a variety of data user needs. The 
foremost requirement facing the Bureau is its obligation to provide the most 
complete and accurate population count possible for the apportionment of 
congressional seats in the House of Representatives. Beyond the app- 
ortionment of political representation, however, there are numerous ap- 
plications of census data. Many of these applications were discussed in Part 
I: The tying of Federal and State legislation and laws to census data for the 
distribution of public funds; the charting of social and economic trends; and 
the administration of public and private programs. Today, it would be quite 
difficult, if not impossible, for the Census Bureau to properly serve these 
disparate societal data needs unless the Bureau employed standardized and 
precise language, concepts, and methodologies in its census and survey 
operations. Part II, organized around the theme of census concepts and 
definitions should help the data user to understand three major operational 
subjects as they relate to the 1980 decennial census: Census geography, 
statistical methods, and demography. 

Geography plays a crucial role in taking censuses and publishing the results 
for States, counties, cities, and smaller areas. The applied geographic work 
for a census basically consists of determining political and statistical 
boundaries, preparing the appropriate maps, and providing the technology 
for assigning the data collected on each census questionnaire to their proper 
geographic areas. This work has resulted in a number of tools and products 
that arc helpful to the data user as well as to the Census Bureau, such as new 
t\pes ol maps, computerized geographic coding, graphic display systems, 
and wa\s ol relating local data to census statistics for a variety of planning 
and administrative purposes. The Census Bureau tabulates data for over 40 
tvpes of geographic areas in its many censuses and sample surveys. Chapters 
4 and 5 present the major geographic areas used in the decennial census and 
describe the general principles underlying their selection and use. For 
example, uhile the identification of legal geographic entities is essential to 
the proper collection and tabulation of census data (chapter 4), the political 
boundaries do not always accurately define the spatial patterns of economic 
and population phenomena. Thus, they are often inadequate for delineating 
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the most meaningful areas for portraying and analyzing these phenomena 
(chapter 5). 

A tremendous volume of data will be available for research and other 
purposes, in both published and unpublished formats, after the 1980 
decennial census. Thus, many data users will require guidance to ensuie that 
they properly describe their topic or that the statistics they use are most ap- 
plicable to the defined question or problem. Mistakes are frequently made 
by data users who think they know what a particular census variable means 
but have not checked the concept definition in the appendices to the pub- 
lished reports. (After 1980, the best general reference source will be the 1980 
Census Users' (iuide. Common user mistakes include using family income 
for household income, misinterpreting the term unemployed, or failing to 
determine what kinds of buildings are considered as housing units. All of 
these problems could be avoided by frequent and conscientious reference to 
concept definitions when interpreting data. 1 

Additionally, the comprehensive decennial census data collection and 
tabulation process itself creates important data use limitations and 
considerations since human and mechanical errors orcur in any mass 
statistical operation. Therefore, the data user must be aware of (1) how data 
collection and tabulation procedures affect the resulting information; (2) the 
types of descriptive statistics used by the Census Bureau; (3) the kinds of 
sampling and nonsampling errors that are involved in census data; and (4) 
the caveats and limitations appropriate to any given data set. These topics 
are addressed in chapter 6. 



The purpose of many studies using census data is to understand some aspect 
of the Nation's population. Part II concludes with an introduction to the 
study of demography, the scientific study of human populations (their size, 
distribution, and composition) and the changes that occur in these 
phenomena through the processes of fertility (births), mortality (deaths), 
ami migration. Chapter 7 provides an overview of the U.S. population in 
terms uf these components. Changes in population si/e, distribution, and 
composition continue to influence the planning and preparations for the 
mxo decennial census as we shall see in Part III, 



l l S lK'p.niiiitnt i»l ( ommcrcv. Bureau of the Census. Rrlvrvmv Manual on Papulation 
./",/ H. u*i>n' Sfiifi\fti \ !*"*>i tht <Viw<* Burvau, Washington, D.l . March ls>77 
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Chapter 4 

GOVERNMENTAL AREAS 
AND THEIR BOUNDARIES 



MAJOR GEOGRAPHIC UNITS 



The United States census has had a dual purpose since the early 1800's: (1) 
To provide an accurate basis for apportionment of politicat power and (2) to 
collect facts about the evolving society so as, in James Madison's phrase, 
"to make a proper provision for the agricultural, commercial, and 
manufacturing interest/' The challenge to the Constitutional Convention 
delegates of 1787 and the new government was straightforward. How should 
the Nation's geographic area be divided, or apportioned, if at all, for 
determining political representation? The relatively simple answer to this 
question inaugu ated the development, over two centuries, of precise census 
geography concepts and methods. Today,* the selection and use of census 
geography plays an increasingly important role in the census process. For 
1980, population and housing data must be collected, tabulated, published, 
analyzed, and explained for governmental units (e.g., States, counties) as 
well as for many functional or regional areas (e.g., metropolitan areas) to 
meet the dual data needs of our society. 

The value of census data then, for most purposes, is directly related to the 
ability of the Census Bureau to classify data geographically. 

The 1980 census will provide data for more geographic areas than any other 
census. These areas are classified as being either governmental or statistical 
areas. Many geographic areas are fagiiliar (States, counties, and cities) 
and are classified as governmental units. This chapter will examine several 
aspects of census governmental units. Census data are also provided for 
geographic areas defined for statistical purposes: Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Areas (SM^'A's), urbanized areas, census tracts, block groups and 
blocks (statistical areas are defined in chapter 5). There are also census 
administrative units (e g., enumeration districts) that fit within political 
boundaries and are pled for statistical purposes as well (see fig. 4-1). 
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Geographic Area* 



Census data are presented for various political and statistical areas. 
Political areas include: 

United States 

States (and outlying areas) 

Congressional districts 

Counties 

Minor civil divisions: Legal subdivisions of counties, called townships in most States 
Incorporated places: Cities, villages, etc. 
Statistical areas include; 

Census regions and divisions: The 50 States have been divided into four regions, each 
containing two or three divisions. 

Standard metropolitan statistical areas (SMSA's): Usually consist of a central city 
with a population exceeding 50,000, the county(ies) in which it is located and other 
contiguous counties that are metropolitan in character and are socially and 
economically integrated with the central city. 

Urbani/ed areas: As defined by population density, each includes a central city and 
the surrounding closely settled urban fringe (suburbs) which together have a popula- 
tion of 50,000 or more, 

Urban rural: All persons living in urbanized areas and in places of 2,500 or more 
constitute the "urban" population, all others constitute the "rural** population, 

C ensus county divisions: Statistical subdivisions of a county defined for those States 
where minor civil divisions are not appropriate for the publication of statistics. 

C ensus designated places: Residential concentrations rrtited to a geographically 
defined '•place/* although the "place** is not legally incorporated. 

Census tracts: Statistical subdivisions of an SMSA with an average population of 



I numeration districts* Census collection areas used as tabulation areas where block 
statistics are not collected. 

Block groups Census tabulation areas intermediate between census tracts and blocks. 

Blocks Ihe smallest census geographic areas, used as basic tabulation areas in 
urham/ed areas and incorporated places with a population of 10,000 or more, 

/IP code areas. 



Census governmental geography is an interesting and increasingly impor- 
tant topic for many reasons, in particular for its relationship to Federal 
revenue sharing policies and congressional redisricting. However, before 
examining the latter topic in detail, the chapter will introduce several Census 
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KEY 

Note: Other areas unique to the population and housing census are urbanized 

areas, urban/rural, and congressional districts, 
a All areas. 

c All, by addition of components. 

s Selected areas • larger or with more activity . 

* Not in printed reports. 



Figure 4-1. MAJOR GEOGRAPHIC AREAS TABULATED IN SELECTED CENSUS BUREAU PROGRAMS 
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Bureau functions that arc required for the proper collection and analysis of 
governmental area data: To determine legal boundaries, to acquire and 
prepare maps, and to develop and maintain geographic reference files. 
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Figure 4-2. SELECTED GEOGRAPHIC UNITS - THEIR 
HIERARCHICAL RELATIONSHIPS 
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LEGAL GEOGRAPHIC AREAS AND 
BOUNDARIES 

A general problem for the Census Bureau in all its geographic work is that 
boundaries change over time. The identification of legal geographic entities 
(e.g., cities, townships, counties), their names* the location of their 
boundaries, and the relationship of one legal entity to another (e.g., a 
municipality being legally independent of or dependent within a township) 
are essential to the proper location and tabulation of data (see fig. As 
discussed here, a legal area boundary is defined as one established by law, 
statute, treaty, ordinance, or court ruling. Many legal area boundaries, 
however, are not static; they constantly change. To update such informa- 
N tion, the Census Bureau carries out a number of surveys that include 
working vyith local and State agencies. Four of the principle legal boundary 
surveys focus on: % 

(1) Municipalities and Minor Civ^ Divisions 

The need for maintaining an up-to-date list of municipalities and their 
boundaries on a continuing basis resulted in the Census Bureau 
inaugurating the Boundary and Annexation Suivey (BAS) in January 1971. 
The Boundary and Annexation Survey has two main purposes: (1) To col- 
lect and maintain information on number of local governments and (2) 
to collect and maintain information on corporate and county boundaries, 
Both are required for a number of other Bureau of the Census programs and 
publications as well as for activities of other Federal agencies (fig. 4-3). 

In January of each year, each municipality in the survey is furnished with a 
map showing the latest corporate limits of the municipality according to 
Bureau of the Census records. Local officials are asked to review the map, 
update the boundaries, and certify that the boundaries shown reflect the 
corporate limits as of January 1 of that year, 

liach map is accompanied by a questionnaire requesting information about 
each boundary change, including the type of change (annexation, 
detachment, merger, etc.), the number of the official ordinance or resolution 
authorizing the change, the effective date of action, the size of the area* and 
the estimated population and number of housing units in the area (table 4- 
I). 

(2) Indian Reservations 

For the 1980 decennial census, boundary information was obtained for both 
f ederal and State Indian Reservations. For the 241 Federal reservations, 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs provided certified boundary information based 
on their interpretation of treaties, statutes, executive orders, and court 
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Figure 4-3. NUMBER OF MUNICIPALITIES AS OF JANUARY 1, 
1976, BY POPULATION SIZE CLASS 



orders. For the 28 State reservations, the appropriate agency within the 
State supplied the information. 

(3) Congressional Districts 

Major changes in congressional districts normally occur immediately fol- 
lowing each decennial census. This is to be expected, since the constitutional 
basis for taking the census is to supply information for the apportionment of 
membership in the House of Representatives among the several States. As 
the result of the one-person-one-vote ruling by the Supreme Court, changes 
in congressional districts were quite frequent early in the 1970 % s — a topic 
treated at length later in this chapter. 

(4) Flectio* Precincts 

Public Law *;~M7I, passed in 1975, states that the Census Bureau shall 
provide population counts by areas needed for State legislative apportion- 
ment. These "areas" are generally the State's election precincts. In those 
States submitting a plan to be used for legislative apportionment (a set of 
maps showing election precinct boundaries), the boundaries had to con- 
form to the guidelines established by the Secretary of Commerce and the 
Census Bureau and be submitted by April 1. 1977. A total of 14 States chose 
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Table 4-1. Boundary Changes Reported: 1970-1975 
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to participate in this program by submitting a plan for all or part of their 
State. 

Primary Political Subdivisions of the United States 
State and State Equivalents 

The 1980 decennial census State and State equivalents are: The 50 States and 
the State equivalents of the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, Guam, American Samoa, and the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands. 

County and C ounty Equivalents 

Counties art the primary political subdivisions of a State (fig. 4-4), In 
Louisiana the\ are referred to as parishes. In Alaska, which has no true 
countv structure, boroughs and census areas (formerly census divisions) are 
reeogrn/ed as county equivalents for statistical purposes. In addition, 
several States (Georgia, Maryland. Missouri, Nevada, and Virginia) contain 
cities that arc independent of anv county organization. As such, they 
constitute pnmarv divisions of their States and are treated as county 
equivalents C ountv equivalents also exist for Guam, the Virgin Islands, 
American Samoa, and the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. There were 
3,141 counties and countv equivalents in the United States tabulated for the 
l*ro census 
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Boundary Definitions for Statistical Areas 



The C ensus Bureau is not responsible for establishing the boundaries of most geo- 
graphic areas for which it tabulates data. Legal boundaries for States, counties, cities, 
minor civil divisions (such as townships), election precincts, and wards are established 
by appropriate authorities. 

However, the Census Bureau, in conjunction with local advice, defines a number of 
statistical areas such as census tracts, census county, divisions, and blocks (see chapter 
5). Local Census Statistical Areas Committees (CSACs) are vital to the Bureau's 
statistical areas delineation programs. These committees have knowledge about the 
development of an area, its communities and their interrelationships, and other 
pertinent characteristics needed to select the most useful boundaries for census tracts 
and other geographic areas. The membership of the local CSACs (formerly known as 
Census Tract Committees) includeiTTeprcsentatives from city and county govern* 
mental units such as planning, police, health, highway, building permit and 
inspection, libraries, and boards of education, from economic development councils, 
councils of governments, neighborhood organizations, universities, social agencies, 
newspapers, public utilities, and local business firms. 

The boundaries of other statistical areas for which census data are tabulated are 
defined by other Federal agencies. Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas are 
defined by the Office of Federal Statistical Policy and Standards of the Department of 
Commerce. The U.S. Postal Service defines the boundaries for ZIP code areas. 



Minor Civil Divisions (MCD's) 

MCD\s arc the primary subdivisions of counties, They include townships, 
the towns in the New England States, Wisconsin, and New York; *nd other 
entities in certain States. MCD tabulations were made for 28 States in 1970 
when 24,000 MCP % s were recognised by the Census Bureau, 

A cc\ain number of MCD\s (e.g., townships) have changed boundaries. 
Some of these changes are a result of municipal annexations in several 
States. In five States, many MCD boundaries have changed substantially: 
Virginia, Louisiana, Mississippi, West Virginia and Maryland. A new set of 
subcounty areas, termed "census subareas/* has been developed for Alaska. 
A significant change in the MCD program for 1980 is that MCD data will 
be presented in printed reports for Michigan, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin to the same extent as towns in New England 
and incorporated places in other States. 



The terrrTplace," as used by the Census Bureau, refers to a concentration of 
population, regardless of the existence of legally prescribed limits, powers, 
or functions. Most of the places identified in the 1970 census were incorp- 
orated as cities, towns, villages, or boroughs. 
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Figure 4-4. PORTION OF A COUNTY SUBDIVISION MAP 
(Kansas, Section 2) 



An incorporated place is a concentration of population with legally defined 
boundaries and legally constituted governmental functions and includes 
cities, towns, villages, and boroughs. For special reasons, towns in eight 
States and boroughs in New York and Alaska are not included. 

Places may be in more than one MCD or county but cannot cross State 
lines. Population statistics are presented for all places in the decennial 

census. 
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Wards and Election Precincts 

Many incorporated places may be divided into political areas known as 
wards, Here again, in some cities wards have fairly permanent boundaries 
and are statistically useful. In others, ward boundaries change frequently. In 
19H0 total population counts will be tabulated forwards for all incorporated 
places that have chosen to participate in the ward program. Furthermore, 
data will be tabulated for election precincts in those States that have chosen 
to participate in that program. 



MAPS FOR SURVEY AND FIELD OPERATIONS 



The Census Bureau is not a cartographic agency. However, it is an intensive 
user of maps produced by others and, therefore, a considerable amount of 
time is spent in acquiring maps. Very often, the Bureau will not use maps in 
the form received; they may be updated, boundary lines added or changed, - 
contents combined with other maps, or nonpertinent information removed, 
all depending upon the needs of the survey or census. There are two major 
uses of these maps: 

(I) Held operations. Maps are used as a major reference tool by Census 
Bureau field personnel. For example, for the 1980 Census of Population and 
Housing, maps will be used by enumerators (e.g., census takers) throughout 
the country in the conventional door-to-door enumeration areas and by 
"followup" enumerators in areas of mail-out/mail-back enumeration to 
indicate the extent of their assigned work unit (an enumeration district — 
\ D) and to help orient themselves within the enumeration district as they 
carry out their tasks, Similarly, the supervisors of enumerators will use maps 
that cover the area under their control. 

To accomplish this border-to-border coverage for the 1980 Decennial 
( ensus of Population and Housing, the Census Bureau secured over 25,000 
map sheets to cover the more than 3,000 counties (or county equivalent 
areas), individual places outside of metropolitan areas (both incorporated 
and census-defined unincorporated places), and urban cores of the 288 



(2) iJcntthmi* boundaries. Maps also serve as a base to identify boundaries 
of me areas for which data will be collected and tabulated. These include 
such geographic units as census tracts, incorporated places (e.g., cities and 
villages), census designated places, minor civil divisions, census county 
divisions, counties, congressional districts, and States. 

( *) ( 'ouniv Maps The primary source for maps covering counties and places 
outside the urban cores of SMSA\s are the county maps prepared by the 
individual State highway departments. While these maps vary in content 
and format from State to State, they are sufficiently uniform and consistent 
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to meet the needs of nationwide programs. The Bureau uses recent U.S. 
Geological Survey (USGS) quadrangle maps to update these highway maps 
when needed. 

Place maps present a challenge for the Census Bureau's mapping program. 
Not all places are mapped, and in many States there is no regular schedule 
for updating those place maps that do exist. In an attempt to overcome this 
problem, the Census Bureau undertook a survey of incorporated places of 
less than 50,000 population outside of the urban core of SMSA's (ap- 
proximately 1 3,000 places), A copy of the best map currently in the Bureau's 
files was sent to the appropriate municipal office, which was asked to review 
the map and to specifically determine whether the street patterns and the 
major drainage features (such as the names of rivers and streams) were up to 
date. If they were not, the municipality was asked to edit and update the 
maps or provide one that correctly mapped the community. 

Metropolitan Map Series. The vuher major type of map used is the 
Metropolitan Map Series (MMS). This series, originated by the Census 
Bureau, essentially covers the urbanized areas as defined by the Bureau. 
These metropolitan areas represent 5 percent of the land area of the United 
States, but contained almost 60 percent of its population in 1970. These 
maps were developed using USGS quadrangles as the base for mapping 
streets* roads, railroad tracks, and major drainage features. They were then 
sent to local cooperating agencies (regional planning agencies, councils of 
government, county planning agencies, etc.) as part of the GBF/DIME 
(reference file) program, where they were edited, updated, and returned as 
part of that operation. 



Fundamental to the processing of data is the development and maintenance 
of geographic reference files. These files provide the basis for allocating col- 
Lcled data to their proper geographic "pigeonhole." The Census Bureau 
has developed a number of reference files organized according to the various 
uses that will be made of them, A list of the files follows: 

-City Reference File* This file contains legal geographic entities (place, 
county. State) and the post office name(s) and ZIP code(s) within each. 

(ilil I DIME Files. These files are a computerized version of a street map 
and contain all features shown on the Census Bureau's Metropolitan Map 
Series, plus block-by-block address ranges. ZIP codes, and x-y coordinate 
values for each node point on the map (fig. 4-5). 

•/ MARF. The Master Area Reference File (MARF) is the most com- 
prehensive and complete of all publicly available geographic reference files. 
Included in the Hie is a complete inventory of all legal geographic entities 
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For each street segment, a record contains: 

Prom node 123 

X-Y coordinates 1BBO0O 
232000 

To node 124 

X-Y coordinates 156000 
234000 

Street name Atlantic 

Street type Avenue 

Left addresses 10V 199 

Right addresses 100*198 

Left block 110 

Left tract 9 

Right block 111 

Right tract 9 



Figure 4-5. CONTENTS OF A GBF/DIME-FILE RECORD 

(e.g., States, counties, townships, cities), all statistical areas (e.g., SMSA's, 
census county divisions, census tracts) and all administrative divisions. 

APPORTIONMENT AND REDISTRICTING 

Each of the topics addressed previously in this chapter is essential for two of 
the most important uses made of decennial census data: Apportionment and 
^.districting. 

When the Constitution was framed in 1787, the delegates to the 
Constitutional Convention voted to apportion representation in their new 
government as well as direct iaxation on the basis of population. The popu- 
lation was to be determined by a periodic count. Thus, they wrote a 
requirement for a census, and implicitly census geography, into the 
Constitution. 

Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the several States which 
may be included within this Union according to their respective numbers. . .The 
actual enumeration shall be made within three years after the first meeting of the 
Congress of the United States, and within every subsequent term of ten years in such 
manner as they shall by law direct. (Article I. Section 2, of the U.S. Constitution.) 

The delegates did specify the distribution of seats in the House of 
Representatives to each State but not whether there would be districts 
within the States that elected members of the House would represent. Nor 
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did they specify standards to be used for demarcating the district 
boundaries. In brief, they did not address the geography of districting. Not 
until the 1960\s did the U.S. Supreme Court rule that Federal and State 
legislative districts must be of equal population size. How the process of ap- 
portionment and redistricting works in America introduces an interesting 
use of census geography (table 4-2). 

Apportionment 

Congressional apportionment refers to the process by which seats in the 
House of Representatives are assigned to the States. The requirements for 
this are relatively simple; they are apportioned according to the population 
of each State, with each State having at least one representative. 

The decennial census figures are required to be available for the calculation 
of the apportionment and transmitted to the President by January 1 of the 
year following the year in which the census is held. The President is then 
required to submit to Congress a statement showing the number of 
representatives to which each State is entitled 

Hven though it is not mandated by statute, the Census Bureau staff com- 
putes the apportionment as a courtesy to the President. Today there is little, 
if any, controversy about the method of apportionment to each State. 

Method of Equal Proportions 

The basic problem in reapportionment is to determine the most equitable 
distribution of the 435 House seats among the States. There is no way of 
assigning a fractional Representative to a State or of giving a Representative 
a fractional vote. Nor is there any way by which two States could share the 
same Representative. To surmount such difficulties and achieve the fairest 
possible distribution of seats. Congress in 1941 adopted the method of equal 
proportions. By this method, the proportional differences in the number of 
persons per representative for any pair of States is reduced to a minimum. 

Under the Constitution, each State is entitled to at least one seat in the 
House of Representatives. Thus, the first 50 seats are fixed. The question 
then becomes how to divide the remaining 385 seats— which States are 
entitled lo a second, third, fourth, etc. seat? To make the computation ac- 
cording to the method of equal proportions, the apportionment population 
of each State is multiplied by the decimal of the fraction which is given as 



where "if is the number of seats for the State. The result of this multiplica- 
tion i> a number called a priority value. 
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Table 4-2. Congressional Apportionment, 1789-1970 
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Table 4-2. Congressional Apportionment, 1789-1970 (Cont'd) 
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Priority Values 

For example, for 1970 the priority value for a second seat for California was 
determined by multiplying the apportionment population of the State for 
that year, 20.098,863, by 1 

V 2(2 1) (or 0.707 10678). The 

result of this multiplication was 14,21 2,042. The same computation was then 
made for New York, which involved multiplying New York's app- 
ortionment population, 18,287,529, by the same factor, 0.707 10678. The 
result was 12,931,236. This operation was repeated for every State. The 
result for the least populous State, Alaska, was 215,008. 

To determine the priority value for each State's claim to a third seat, the 

population of the State is multiplied by ... L 

VUTT) (or. 408 24829). 

The result for California was a priority value of 8,205 J26. This process is 

repeated for every State for any desired number of seats. Thus, to determine 

the strength of California's claim to a 40th seat, the multiplier 

Vms } 

^40 (40 i) (or 0.025 31848). The resulting priority 

value for the State in 1970 was 508,873. 

When the necessary priority values for all the States have been computed, 
they are arranged in order, largest first. California, with the largest priority 
value for a second seat in 1970, received that seat, which was number 51 for 
the entire House. New York came next in line for a second seat, which was 
number 52. 

The first 10 and bottom 10 priority values and the States involved, 
calculated by the Census Bureau on the basis of the 1970 census, are shown 
in table 4-V 



Scat number 435 went to Oklahoma. It was the sixth seat for the State. (If 
the st/e of the House were only 60 members, California would have had 4 
seats, New York 3, Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Texas 
would each have had 2. and all other States only 1). By extending the com- 
putation, it became apparent that Oregon's apportionment population of 
2.1 10,810 had a priority value of 471,991 for its fifth seat. This, however, 
would have been seat number 436 in the House, so Oregon did not get that 
seat. ' 

Some I'Ko-Sniti* Comparisons. The test of fairness of the method of equal, 
proportions is whether the percentage difference in population per 
Representative is the smallest possible for any pair of States. Again using 
the Census Bureau calculations for 1970, States can be compared with each 
other to test the method. 
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Table 4-3. Method of Equal Proportions 
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With six seats for Oklahoma, the average number of persons per 
Representative was 430,914, The State of Connecticut also was allocated six 
seats. The average number of persons per seat in Connecticut was 508,449, 
17.99 percent more than the average for Oklahoma. But if a seat were taken 
from Oklahoma and given to Connecticut, the difference in the number of 
persons per Representative would have been 18.65 percent. 

South Dakota received two seats, North Dakota only one. The difference 
was 85.2 percent in population of congressional districts. However, if the 
situation had been reversed, North Dakota receiving two and South Dakota 
one seat, the difference would have been 115.72 percent. In each of these 
comparisons, the test is met: The proportional difference between the 
numbers per Representative is smaller for the apportionment as computed 
than would be the case with alternative methods. A similar comparison 
could be carried out in relation to the number of Representatives per million 
of the population, and the results would be the same. 
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Redistricting 

legislation passed after the census of 1840 provided that representatives 
were "to be elected by districts composed of contiguous territory equal in 
number to the Representatives to which said State may be entitled, no one 
district electing more than one Representative." The 1 872 Reapportionment 
Act again repeated the districting provisions and went even further by add- 
ing that districts should contain "as nearly as practicable an equal number 
of inhabitants." In the act of 1901, the words "compact territory" were add* 
ed and the clause then read "contiguous and compact territory and contain- 
ing as nearly as practicable an equal number of inhabitants." Later legisla- 
tion attempted to solve the representation problems brought about with the 
increasing urbanization of the country. A major decision was announced on 
lebruary 17, 1964 when the Supreme Court ruled in the case of Wesberry v. 
Sanders that congressional districts must be substantially equal in popula- 
tion. The court stated that, "as nearly as practicable, one man's vote in a 
congressional election is to be worth as much as another's." 

Malapportionment and Gerrymandering 

The prevalence of malapportionment and "gerrymandering" in the creation 
of the U.S. Congressional districts was, to many observers, one of the chief 
evils in the American system prior to recent reforms. 

Malapportionment. Malapportionment involved creating districts of grossly 
unequal populations — either through actions of State legislatures in 
establishing new districts or, as was the more frequent practice, simply by 
failing to redistrict despite major population movements that result in pop- 
ulation inequalities. At the time of the 1964 Supreme Court decision, for 
instance, Louisiana had not redistricted since 1912, Colorado and Georgia 
had not since 1931, and South Carolina since 1932. The result was often that 
a highly populated district would have no mo 4 ^ political "clout" than a 
sparsely populated district. Kach might have only one representative, a 
situation deemed unconstitutional by the 1964 Supreme Court decision. 

Some examples of great disparities in congressional district sizes in modern 
l .S. history include: New York (1930) 776,425 in largest district and 90,671 
in smallest district; Ohio ( 1946) 698,650 and 163,561; Illinois (1946) 914,053 
and 112,116; Arkansas (1946) 423,152 and 177,476; Texas (1962) 951,527 
and 216.371; Michigan (1962) 802,994 and 177,431; Maryland (1962) 
711,045 and 243,570; and South Dakota (1962) 497.669 and 182,845. 

I he decennial census and ensuing reapportionment of House seats eventual- 
K forced reapportionment in most States, although some resorted to the 
expedient of electing Members at Large (like Texas, Hawair, Ohio, 
Michigan, and Maryland in 1962) rather than face the process of redrawing 
district lines. 
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(ierrvmandering. Gerrymandering was the name given to excessive 
manipulation of the shape of legislative districts (fig. 4-6). 

lake malapportionment, gerrymandering is practiced by both political 
parties. In 1961, for example, Republican redistricters in New York created 
one gerrymander-like creature stretching across the greater part of upstate 
New York, its head hanging over Albany in the east and its tail reaching for 
Rochester in the west. Such salamander, tadpole and fishlike creatures 
sprang to life on the maps of New York City's boroughs. In California, 
Democrats in control of the Legislature connected two pockets of strong 
Republican strength in Los Angeles by a thin strip of land to form an 
unwieldly district running for miles along the coastline. In North Carolina, 




I he n.mit' yer mnandcrmg" on^mated in 

In ih.it \c.tr. i he MasN.iChusetts I cgislature carved nut of I sse\ C oum> a district that 
hist. man l»»hn h\ke \aid h.id a •\iragotdike contour" When the printer (iilbert 
Mil. in saw ihc misshapen district he pencilled in ;i head, wmgs. and claws and 
exvlnnicd * I h.u will do lor ,t salamander '—to which editor Benjamin Russell 
replied •'Better s.u ,1 ( ivrrtmamlcr" aticr Mbndge <ierr>. then Governor of 

Nt.t>viv hu>etl> 



Figure 4 6. THE GERRYMANDER 
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Democratic redistrictcrs formed an almost perfect gerrymander shape to 
throw the State's sole Republican Representative in with a strong 
Democratic opponent. 

The basic intent of practically every gerrymander is political: To create a 
maximum number of districts that will elect the party candidates or types of 
candidates favored by the controlling group in the State legislature that does 
the redisricting. The effect is almost always to increase the political power 
of the already politically dominant group. 

State Redisricting 

Apportionment of representatives within each State according to popula- 
tion provides another example of boundary selection. It is here that 
Supreme Court rulings beginning in 1962 have had a dramatic effect. 
Determining congressional districts within a State is the responsibility of the 
State legislature. Prior to the 196CPs the concept of census-count equality in 
each district was unheard of in the majority of the States. Michigan serves as 
a good example of this. According to the 1960 census, Michigan's 16th 
Congressional District had a population , of 802,994, whereas its 12th 
District contained 177,431 people. In effect, those living in the 12th District 
had four-and-a-half times as much representation in Washington, for all 
congressmen have an equal vote once they are sworn in as members of the 
House of Representatives. To put it another way, if the residents of the 16th 
District were regarded as having one vote each, their counterparts in the 
1 2th District were able to cast what amounted to four-and-one-half votes. 
This pattern was repeated in varying degrees of difference throughout every 
State in the Union. 

The consequences of perpetuating archaic district lines was to penalize, 
through underrepresentation/Bitizens living in sections of a State that had 
been growing in population. By I960, for example, the average value of the 
vote of a resident of a heavily populated county was equivalent to 44 per- 
cent of the value of the vote of a resident of a sparsely populated county. 

Effects of One-Person-One- Vote Rule 

The end of this practice was decreed in March 1962 by a six to two vote of 
the Supreme Court. The case Baker v. Can was brought by a group of 
Nashville, Tenn. citizens, who claimed they were denied equal 
representation in the State legislature because of the districting structure in 
Tennessee. The court sided with them and ruled that they had a legal right to 
sue for equal participation in the selection of their lawmakers, a ruling that 
came to be known as the one-person-one-vote rule. The court did not go so 
far as to say how "equal" participation had to be. This task was handed 
over to the lower courts. 
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Table 4-4. Population Gain/Loss 1970-1978 

(Population in thousands) 
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397 


17.3 


Nevada (at hrjio) 


o:k 


35.0 


10 


Michigan 1st {Detroit ) 


389 


16.8 


An/oiia 4th 


^>2 


33.4 


1 1 


Pennsylvania 14th (Pittsburgh) 


392 


16.7 


Iexas 3d 




33.1 


12 


Pennsylvania 3d (Philadelphia) 


397 


15.9 


Colorado Ik] 


5.H4 


32.8 


13 


New Jersey 10th (Newark) 


403 


15.8 


Alaska (at large) 


403 


3 1 .6 


14 


Illinois 1st (Chicago) 


392 


15 2 


An/oiia 2d 


5x2 


3!. 3 


15 


New York 14th (New York) 


397 


15.0 


(foorgu l Mh 


5"3 


2^.7 


10 


Maryland 7th (Baltimore) 


418 


14.4 


Honda Mh 


5 7i) 


28.1 


17 


Illinois 7th (Chicago) 


404 


13.1 


Colorado >th 


5n5 


27." 


18 


Georgia 5th (Atlanta) 


401 


12.9 


lews 2ht 


5% 


27.8 


19 


Illinois 1 1th (Chicago) 


403 


12.6 


(ieotgia (uh 


5*2 


27.7 


20 


Pennsylvania 1st (Philadelphia) 


419 


12.5 
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5% 


27.7 


21 


Kentucky 3d (Louisville) 


406 


11.7 


Wvnriuno I 'it \'*roi*\ 

™ Jr 111 1 III l f%v 1 


424 


27.4 


22 


Maryland 3d (Baltimore) 


434 


- 11.6 


1 lill lUJ 1 will 


575 


27.0 


23 


Michigan 16th (Detroit) 


413 


11.3 


lllinm'c 1 ^fh 
uuuui> i win 


%J CJ 


27.0 


24 


Ohio 20th (Cleveland) 


410 


11.3 


New York 1st 




27.0 


25 


Missouri 3d (St. Louis) 


419 


10.5 


Texas 2d 


592 


26.9 


26 


New York 16th (New York) 


419 


-10.5 


Texas 10th 


592 


26.9 • 


27 


Missouri 5th (Kansas City) 


420 


10.1 


California 


5X4 


26.H 


2<S 


New York 15th (New York) 


420 


10.0 
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Population Estimates Indicate Extensive Congressional 
Redisricting After 1980* 



Census Bureau estimatesof the 1978 population of congressional districts suggest that 
extensive redrawing of district boundaries will be needed after 1980. Numerous 
districts wilt need to be redrawn to ensure that all districts within a State are ap- 
proximately equal in population. Under the one-person-one-vote principle 
established by the Supreme Court, State authorities are required to achieve ajiigh 
degree of equality, and some courts have decreed that a district's population should 
not deviate more than 1 percent from the average district population for that State, 

\ ollowing 1970 redisricting, 402 of the 435 districts were within less than 1 percent of 
ihe district average for the States in which they were' located. The 1978 estimates 
indicate that onl> 40 of the districts were within 1 percent of the average for the State 
in which the> were located. Furthermore, 109 districts deviated by more than 10 per- 
cent 

It should be emphasized that the number of districts that will need redisricting 
LtinmH be forecast with certainty because(l)the latest figures are merely estimates and 
thc\ mav muss the mark in man> cases by 3 percent or more, and (2) 14 States, in- 
ducing some ot the most populous, probably will need to rcdistrict anyway because 
thev will gam or lose congressional seats. 

\bout three-fourths of the 435 districts had population gains during 1970-78. Six 
%howed increases of more than 50 percent, and 30 had increases greater than 25 per- 
cent The fastest growing congressional districts — all in the Sunbelt— have been 
( alifornuN 4*rd (San Diego), with a 64 percent increase; the 7th Texas district 
(Houston). M percent; California's 40th (Orange County), 59.9percent: and Florida's 
Mh. I Oth, and 11th districts with 58. 2 percent, 58 0 percent, and 53.8 percent* 
respective!) 

•\ total of 106 districts are estimated to have lost population since 1970, most of them 
are in big cities fifteen are in New York, seven in Chicago, seven in J^os Angeles, and 
five each m Philadelphia and Detroit. More than two-thirds of the districts losing 
population are in six Stales— California. New York. Ohio, Pennsylvania, Illinois, and 
New Jersev 

Results ol the Nxn census also will probably require reapportionment of 
congressional seats among the States. On the basis of the 1 978 estimates, the following 
States would gam seals in the House (tht number of seats is in parentheses): 
( alitor nut 1 2). Texas i 2). Florida Pj, and Utah, Oregon* Tennessee, Washington, and 
\n/onj (I each) The following would lose New York (4), Ohio (2), Illinois (2h and 
PcnnsvKama. Michigan, and South Dakota (I each). 



I he 1%4 Supreme C ourt ruling Wesberry v. Sanders extended the one* 
person-one* vote concept to congressional districting as well. The opinion 
states that 4> While it may not be possible to draw congressional districts with 
mathematical precision, that is no excuse for ignoring our Constitution's 
plain objective of making equal representation for equal numbers of people 
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the fundamental goal for the House of Representatives/* These and 
subsequent court decisions have now firmly established that any 
redisricting must primarily reflect population equality based on the 
decennial census figures. Changes in congressional representation by States, 
I960 to 1970, are shown in fig. 4-7. 

There is one further point regarding State legislative redistricting that needs 
mentioning. The court's have indicated that the standard of population 
equality for State legislative redistricting is not as strict as that for 
congressional redistricting. Some deviation from the equal population 
principle may be justified so long as the divergences "are based on legitimate 
considerations incident to the effectuation of a rational state policy." 

The Bureau's Role 

With the equal population principle firmly established as a basis for 
legislative ^districting, an accurate and Up-to-date census of population has 
- become more crucial thart ever. Congress, reflecting the importance of the 
census of population in the redistricting process, enacted in 1975 an 
amendment requiring those responsible for the legislative apportionment or 
redistricting of each State to submit to the Secretary of Commerce a plan 
identifying the geographic areas for which specific tabulations of popula- 
tion are desired. This plan must be submitted not later than 3 years prior to 
the census date and must be developed in a nonpartisan manner.'* 

In the context of these judicial and legislative decisions and the need for 
equitable population redistricting, the importance of the decennial census 
cannot be overstated. The completeness and accuracy of population counts 
from every section of the country will directly affect the voting strength of 
every citizen. The more complete and accurate the count from every State 
the more certain it is that each district will have equal representation in the 
State legislature and in Congress. Conversely, if there is a significant under- 
couni in »in> area, the results will correspondingly lessen the effect of the 
people's vote in that area (see table 4-4). 



A limitation of political geographic areas from the standpoint of the 
analysts of population distribution is the fact that the boundaries may be 
rather arbitrary «*nd may not consider important physiographic, economic, 
or social factors. Moreover, the areas officially designated as cities may not 
correspond very well to the actual physical city in terms of population 
settlement, or to the city as a functional economic unit. Furthermore, the 
smallest type of political areas do not provide adequate geographic detail 
tor ecological studies or city planning. Therefore, various types of statistical 
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and functional areas have been defined (often by the Census Bureau in co- 
operation with State and local governments jnd other groups), to meet these 
needs. 

Recommended Readings 

Taeuber, Conrad, "Reapportionment," U.S. Department of Commerce 
News, Dec. 7, 1970, pp. 1-6. 

U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, "Census 
Geography," Data Access Descriptions, Nc. 33, Washington, DC, 1973, re- 
vised 1979. 

U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Mini-Guide to the 
1977 Economic Censuses. Washington, D.C., 1979. 

U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, "Geographic 
Tools," Factfinder for the Nation, CFF No. 8, Washington, D.C., 1978. 

U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1970 Census Users' 
Guide. Part I (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1970). 

U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Congressional 
District Atlas, Districts of the 95th Congress (Washington, DC: U.S. 
Government Printing Office 1977). 

U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1970 Census 
Information Available for Redistricting (Washington, DC: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1970). 
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STATISTICAL AREA CONCEPTS 



While census data tabulated by legat geographic entities such as States, 
counties, and cities are sufficient to satisfy many census data users, 
information for these jurisdictions alone does not meet all census users' 
needs.* As a result, a number of statistical geographic concepts and 
methods have evolved over the last century in response to the changing 
information needs of American society. Today the concepts are applied at 
all geographic scales including regions, metropolitan and urban areas, and 
small geographic areas (e.g., census blocks, census tracts). 

The importance of statistical geographic areas and their boundaries has 
increased over recent decades as the demand for smalKareb data increases, 
as Federal and State legislation ties administration of public laws to census 
data and/or geographic areas, and as greater operational and tabulation 
control of small geographic area data is required. While the types and 
number of statistical geographic areas in use by the Census Bureau change 
in response to our Nation's needs, each new area represents the application 
of basic methodological principles— the overriding theme of this chapter. 

Basic Principles 

Two fundamentally different principles are used to define statistical areas. 
One defines a statistical area by the similarity of its component parts — the 
homogeneity principle. The other defines a statistical area by the presence of 
a nucleus and an area of influence — the functional integration principle 
(e.g., a central city and its commuter suburbs). 



* K>r example, a data user may be interested in population and economic information about 
the Minneapolis-St Paul, Minn, metropolitan area, even though this area is statistically 
comprised of 2 cities, several independent suburbs, and 5 counties. 
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Homogeneity Principle 

Applying the homogeneity principle requires grouping together in a single 
statistical area those parts that have similar characteristics and separating 
those that are different. Often the differences along the border are not 
sharp, and careful judgment is required to ensure that the similar : *s in 
characteristics relate to population, economy, land use, or physical 
environment. Frequently, a combination of homogenous characteristics are 
used to select boundaries; an approach that uses statistics, maps, field work, 
and aerial photographs for developing smaller statistical areas. 

Statistical areas delineated on the homogeneity principle are particularly 
useful for analyzing trends as well as differences between areas. These areas 
include Census Bureau tabulations of special purpose district data for the 
economic censuses (e.g., industrial water-use regions, fishing regions, 
lumber industry regions, and oil and gas districts). 



Census Physical Regions 

In the 1 9th century the United States was divided by the census staff into physical 
regions (lowland, highland, wetland, dryland, woodland, and grassland). These 
regions reflected the attempt to understand and classify the linkages between natural 
environments and the population statistics, economics, subcultures, and political 
characteristics of the primarily agricultural Nation. Statisticians of the period felt it 
was desirable to have statistics for each of these physical regions, rather than the data 
separated only into political divisions. Thus began the statistical geography process 
that is still underway in the Census Bureau. 

The present geographic divisions have been used since 1910, and the tour regions 
since The objective in establishing these State groupings is described as follows: 
•The Stales within each of these divisions arc for the most part fairly homogeneous in 
ph\sical characteristics as well as in the characteristics of their population and their 
economic and social conditions, while on the other hand each division differs more or 
less sharpK from most others in these respects. In forming these groups of States the 
lines have been based partly on physical and partly on historical conditions." (Sec 
fig SI ) 

I C ensus Regions-There are four reports, each composed of two or three divisions: 
West Pacific and Mountain Divisions 

South South Atlantic. Last South Central, and West South Central Divisions 
North Central. West North Central and Kast North Central Divisions 
Northeast Middle Atlantic and New fcnaland Divisions 
( ei.sus regions should not he confused with the 10 Federal administrative regions. 

MMis.ons-Census geographic divisions arc areas composed of Groupings of 
inntivmms States: there are nine divisions, and summary statistics have been 
presented for these largely unchanged areas since 1910. Data are presented only in 
C S summary reports and in selected subject reports. 
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Figure 5-1. CENSUS REGIONS AND GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 
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Functional Integration Principle 

A statistical area delineated on the functional integration principle com- 
prises a central nucleus and all the area that is organized around it that 
generally operates as a unit. Functional areas include metropolitan areas, 
community and neighborhood areas, tribal areas, trade areas, traffic flow 
areas, and all other areas that are integrated through communication or 
movement of one kind or another. 

Integration, like homogeneity, may be based on a single factor or a group of 
related factors, and it may be difficult to measure. While statistics are col- 
lected on movements, commuting, traffic flow, trading patterns, or com- 
munications, few are readily available or published in comparable formats. 
What is available is often difficult to interpret. Yet considerable 
information on the extensiveness of statistical areas may be obtained 
through field observation, interviews, and mapping of the results. Such 
techniques are valuable in defining areas properly. 

Use of Principles 

In the delineation of most statistical areas, both the homogeneity and 
functional integration principles are used to some extent. The difference in 
their use is mainly in emphasis. For example, census tract criteria em- 
phasize homogeneity but also recognize the importance of such major 
barriers as railways, freeways, waterways, and topography, which often 
separate one community from another. Indeed, some census tracts are 
recognized as communities, planning areas, employment distilbts, or 
central business districts. In the case of metropolitan* areas, the 
classification criteria are divided into two kinds: (1) Those concerned with 
identifying metropolitan characteristics, including population size and 
density, concentration of work places, and other specified activities, and (2) 
those concerned with economic and social integration between the central 
city and outlying areas in terms of daily commuting to work, shopping, and 
communication. 

Boundary and Area Criteria 

While homogeneity and functional integration principles are basic to the 
selection of criteria for the delineation of statistical areas, many other 
factors require careful consideration, including boundary selection and area 
definition. Among these arc 

(1) S urnhvr of areas. How many areas are necessary for the analysis of 
census data? It is simpler to create only a few statistical areas if one seeks an 
overall impression of a large area. On the other hand, for certain statistical 
functions, it is desirable to have as many areas as possible. 
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(2) Size of areas. Closely related to number of areas is the size of areas, 
"Size," as used here, usually refers to population size (or to the amount of 
economic activity within an area in the case of economic censuses). For 
small statistical areas, particularly, it is important that each is of sufficient 
size to ensure that meaningful data can be provided. 

(3) Equality of land area. Comparable land areas are important in 
understanding population distributions. When delineating small statistical 
areas, it is desirable to divide very large areas with low population density 
into as many statistical areas as feasible. Rough equality of land area 
facilitates the presentation of statistics in cartographic form. 

(4) Shape of areas. Compactness of shape is a desirable quality in statistical 
areas, particularly for functional-type areas, so that the peripheral parts arc 
about equal distances from the centers. In twisted or elongated areas, there 
is the possibility that the statistical characteristics of the extensions may be 
quite different from those of the center. Irregularities of shape also can be a 
distinct handicap in cartographic presentation. 

(5) Completeness of grid. Completeness of grid (a term that describes the 
horizontal and vertical reference lines on a map) refers to the land area 
coverage of the various types of statistical areas. To be of use, major regions 
and subregions must usually cover the entire country, that is, have complete 
grid coverage. Metropolitan and urban areas are selected areas 
distinguished from the rest of the country and therefore do not have 
complete grid coverage; but their selection from all parts of the country 
must be defined on a comparable basis. Small statistical areas such as 
census tracts and blocks are normally limited to metropolitan or other 
urban areas and thus lack a nationwide grid. Where defined, they should 
completely cover the metropolitan or urban area. 

(6) Definitions of Area Boundaries. Boundaries should be definite, well 
known, and easily identifiable through observation or inquiry in the field; 
otherwise, the accurate collection and tabulation of data are impossible. 

(7) Contiguity of Area. Each statistical area should consist of one contiguous 
area. This is a very sound principle to follow; however, like all good rules, 
there can be a few exceptions, such as small enclaves and a few 
administrative exclaves that ordinarily do not cause problems. (An exclave 
is a portion of an administrative area that is separated from the main part.) 
(S) Recognition of Area. To all users ot statistical areas, it is important to be 
able to easily tecounj/e each area under analysis: that is. to know its general 
location and limits, lor tins reason, statistical area identification maps are 
umuIIv provided by the Census Bureau in its publications. Recognition is also 
aided b\ iavnij> names tu statistical areas, especially the larger types such as 
major legMns and metropolitan ureas. The names should he descriptive of the 
aiea »n teinu of maim features or places, preferably names that are known and 
ahcadv used 1 m small statistical areas such as census tracts this is ordinarily not 
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possible, and identifying numbers must be assigned; as a result such areas can be 
located only by using a census area identification map. 
(9) Precision of Definition. Certain statistical areas are more precisely 
deHned than others in terms of their principles of definition, whether 
homogeneous or functional. 

The boundaries of a homogeneous area may be sharp and may easily 
distinguish the area from its surroundings; however, the area is more likely 
to have transition zones between it and its environs. The same is likely to be 
true for functionally integrated areas. 

TYPES OF STATISTICAL AREAS 

The term statistical area generally is limited to those areas that are 
specifically denned to represent geographic regions, metropolitan areas, or 
smaller nongovernmental areas. Statistical areas may represent groups of 
governmental units or they may be formed without regard to official 
boundaries and thus comprise parts of several administrative districts. 

Statistical areas are classified in numerous ways. Considering how they 
have developed historically, it is useful to recognize their difference in terms 
of relative >i/e and function. There are three types of areas in use by the 
Census Bu.eau: (1) Regions and divisions, (2) metropolitan and urban 
areas, and (3) small/geographic areas. 

Regions an^Divisions 

Division of the United States into a few major physical regions for the 
► presentation of statistics during the 1880's was the first recognition of a 
need for census statistical areas. Such regionalization is particularly 



Region 

Cenctic.dlv. "reaion" implies some kind of functional economic area or a cultural 
net rather than a pohttcal unit Among the factors on which regions are delineated 
,re phvsK.il features, climate. type of soil, type of farming, culture, and economic 
levels and organt/alions The cultural and economic factors include ethnic or 
linguistic d.tlerences. t>pe of economy, and levels of organizations. The objective of 
•Mining certain categories of regions may be to distinguish homogenous regions— 
%v.ih minimal dillercnces within regions and maximal differences among regions from 
rel.Uiu-U sell-conumed regions where a large city or urban complex is economically 
dominant over .i hinterland. 

Si,/>/« t»i.«m I he term "subregion" or "subarea" has been popularly used in two 
v\.i\s ill I>i denote the subparts of a region (larger than a State) thai may cut across 
Mate lines, and 1 2 > M denote subparts of a State In either case, the delineation of the 
Mibregums mav be based on any one or any combination of a number of types ol 
ttiicn.1-- agricultural, demographic, economic, social, or cultural. Moreover. 
MiHtcvum.il boundaries may be coincident s*. 1 1 h county lines or the> may cut across 
^ ,u:rit\ lines 
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required in the United States, a country having 51 Ist-order divisions 
(States and the District of Columbia). Summary data for a few regions can 
be analyzed and compared quickiy, whereas the data for 50 States will take 
time to comprehend. 

The boundaries of States may not be ideal for separating the major regions 
or subregions; but for a summary set of geographic areas, precision of 
definition is less important than continuity over time. Since the boundaries 
of States, once established, do not generally change over the period of 
several censuses, they are valuable for trend analysis. 

For its publications, the Bureau of the Census uses two levels of State 
groupings. The 50 States and the District of Columbia are divided into 9 
groups, identified as "geographic divisions. 11 These in turn are further 
divided into four groups identified as "regions" (fig, 5-1). 

Metropolitan and Urban Areas 

It is often necessary to distinguish between urban population and rural po- 
pulation. Generally speaking, urban population is regarded as that po- 
pulation living in closely spaced settlements and not engaging in 
agricultural occupations. One of the major difficulties in defining urban po- 
pulation is that city boundaries (established for administrative purposes) 
rarely delimit the actual extent of urban settlement. This is not a new 
problem for the Census Bureau; it has been around since at least 1850. (See 
comments by the Director of the 1850 census about cities, towns, and 
counties.) 



Comments by the Director of the 1850 Census 
About Cities, Towns, and Counties 

the Census does not furnish material for separating the urban and rural population 
ol the t mted States, so as lo admit of a statement showing the extent of either. Such 
.i table in each ol the States would be very valuable, and it is much to be regretted 
thai it v an be deduced from none of ihe census publications. 

So imperfect in the census of 1850 in this respect that hundreds of important towns 
and cities m all parts of the country, and especially in the South and West, are not 
even distinguished on the returns from the body of the counties in which they arc 
situated, ami therefore their population cannot be ascertained at all. . the greatest 
cause ul embarrassment is the fact that in New Hngland and the northern States, 
uhat .ire returned as cities and towns often include whole rural districts. If the 
iniormatmn in regard to hmn and city population is ever to be correctly ascertained, 
there must be explicit instructions to separate upon the returns, distinctly, all places 
having .in aggregation of over 50 or 100 persons, with a store, tavern, blacksmith 
shop, school house, and post office, or some or all of these, and to include within such 
v.ILitfe. tiuvn. or city no person not resident within its limits proper. It would not be 
dtllicult tn frame suitable instructions upon this point. 
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In sonic States and counties, the cities or municipalities include consider- 
able rural areas and population. In other States and counties, cities fail to 
include considerable urban population outside their limits. In the first case, 
the cit\ could be called overbounded and in the second case, 
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SAN ANTONIO URBANIZED AREA 



Population 



1970 



Hie area 772,513 

Sail Antonio city 654,153 

Outside central city 1 18,360 

The area is defined as follows: 

Bexar County (part) 772,513 

l ast Bexar division (part) 2,905 

Kirby city 2,558 

Northeast Bexar division (part ) 10,767 

Hill Country Village town 636 

Hollywood Park city 2,299 

Windcrcst town 3,371 

Northwest Bexar division (purl) . 7,934 

I a* o n Valley city 1,960 

San Antonio division 688,593 

Alamo Heights city 6,933 

Balcones Heights city 2,504 

Castle Hills city 5,31 1 

fort Sam Houston (U) 10,533 

Olmos Park city . . ' 2,250 

San Antonio city 654,153 

Terrell Hills city 5,225 

Smith Bexar division (pari) 1,829 

Siiu rh Box ji division (putt) 60.485 

I .ukland <l : ) 10.141 



1960 



641,965 
587,718 
54,247 



641,965 



1,029 



618,944 
7,552 
950 
2,622 

2,457 
587,718 
5,572 
718 
21,274 



underhounded One wav of correcting for these conditions is to develop 
statistical areas that carefully bound the urban areas on the basis of high 
population density In the United States, such statistical areas are called 
urhum/ed areas and are named after the principal city or cities. 
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1970 UA's 

In 1^70, 120 7 million (about 60 percent) of the total U.S. population were living 
within the boundaries of urbanized areas (UA's) as they were defined in 1970. 
However, these areas covered only 36,290 square miles, or about ] percent of the 
total land area of the United States 

More than half of the population (65 million) lived in the 340 central cities, 
whereas 56 million were in the urban fringe — the remainder of the UA outside the 
central citv or cities. The population density of all UA*s combined was 3,327 persons 
per square mile, with an average density of 4,399 persons per square mile in the 
central cities and 2,589 in the urban fringe. By contrast, the density was 24 persons 
per square mile outside UA's and 57 for the United States as a whole in 1970. 

There was considerable variation among individual UA's in terms of population, 
land area, and density. Populations ranged from just over 50,000 to more than 16 mil- 
ium for the New York. N.Y -Northeastern New Jersey urbanized area, with the 
nujont) of areas totaling less than 150,000. Densities of individual UA's vary from a 
low densitv of K47 persons per square mile to a density of nearly eight times as high in 
the New York area (6.683). The median land area and density are 63.1 square miles 
and 2.wk) persons per square mile, respectively. 



Urbanized Areas (UA's) 

Urbani/ed Areas are defined by population density. Each UA includes a 
central city and the surrounding closely settled urban fringe (suburbs) which 
together have a population of 50,000 or more. 

I he C ensus Bureau's major objective in delineating urbanized areas is to 
provide a better indicator of urban and rural populations in the vicinity of 
the larger cities and more meaningful urban/rural census counts for the 
countv t State, and Nation. 

Using data from the 1980 census, the Census Bureau will define urbanized 
areas for those cities with large concentrations of population adjacent to the 

cit> limits. 

Kxtended C ities 

In recent vears, there has been an increasing trend toward the extension of 
cit> boundaries to include territory essentially rural in character (for 
example, b> city-county consolidations). The classification of all the 
inhabitants of such cities as urban would include in the urban population 
persons whose environment is primarily rural in character. To classify these 
rural area people from those residing in the closely settled portions of such 
cities, the Bureau of the Census examined patterns of population density 
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and classified a portion or portions of each city as rural in 1970, These 
cities — designated as extended cities — thus consist of both an urban part 
and a rural part. 

An extended city is defined as a city that contains one or more areas, each 
of at least 5 square miles in extent, and with a population density of less 
than 100 persons per square mile, according to the 1970 census. These areas 
constitute at least 25 percent of the land area of the legal city or a total of 25 
square miles or more. 



Extended Cities 

l-xampk-N of extended cities: Millville, Kingwood. and Vineland, N.J.; 1 reetnont, 
Ma>w,nd. Pain Alio, San Diego, San Jose, and Union City. Calif.; Jacksonville, 
Mii.nu.ir, j ml West Palm Bvai-h, l la. ; Archbald, Pa. 



The delineation of extended cities in 1970 was limited to cities within 
urhani/ed areas. When an extended city is a central city of an urbanized 
area, only the urban part is considered as the central city. 



Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas (SMSA's) 

Closely linked to the urbanized area concept is the concept of the standard 
metropolitan statistical area (SMSA). An SMSA consists of one or more 
entire counties economically and socially integrated that have a large po- 
pulation nucleus (fig. 5-2 and 5-3). 

The criteria for delineating the 288 SMSA\s to be used in the 1980 census 
specify that an SMSA includes at least: 

1) One central city with 50,000 inhabitants or more, or 

2) A central city with at least 25,000 inhabitants provided that two 
conditions exist: 

.i) i hat the cit\\ population taken together with that of contiguous places 
totals .it least >().(KM) inhabitants and constitutes for general economic and 
social purpose^ a single communil), and 

h) that the count) or counties in which these places are located have at 
least ^\(M)C) inh ib.: nits. 

19X0 census data will be tabulated for these 288 SMSA's, plus additional 
areas that qualify for SMSA status based on 1980 population counts. In 
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Central City and Urban Fringe 



The urbanized area population is sometimes divided for tabulation purposes between 
"ventral citv" and "urban fringe." The urban fringe is that portion of an urbanized 
area lving outside the political boundaries of the central city or cities. 



anticipation of new criteria to be put into effect after the 1980 census 
(discussed below), the conditions for the establishment of a new SMSA are: 
(1) Its central city reaches 50,000 population, or (2) its urbanized area 
reaches 50,000 population and it is located in a county or counties with 
100,000 population. Contiguous counties will be included in SMSA's if they 
are socially and economically interdependent with the central county of the 



An SMSA may cross a State boundary. Counties that comprise an SMSA 
are called metropolitan counties. Counties that do not lie in an SMSA are 
called nonmetropolitan. (See fig. 5-4.) 



SMS 



i/ % . 
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Figure 5-3. CENSUS GEOGRAPHIC AREAS - 
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CONCEPTS AND DEFINITIONS 



Standard Consolidated Statistical Areas (SCSA's) 



An SCSA is an area used to facilitate the presentation and analysis of data for 
concentration* of metropolitan population. It includes two or more contiguous 
standard metropolitan statistical areas that meet specific criteria of size, urban char- 
acter, integration, and contiguity of urbanized area. In 1972 the two in existence were 
cilled standard consolidated areas. 

The two standard consolidated areas recognized in the 1970 census, metropolitan 
complexes around New York and Chicago, were retitled and, in the case of New 
York, redefined to become SCSA's. In addition, 1 1 new SCSA's were established in 
1976, each comprising an SMSA of at least one million population plus one or more 
adjoining SMSA's related to it by continuously developed high density population 
corridors and/or metropolitan commuting of workers. 

The SCSA's as now defined arc: 
I Boston-Lawrence-Lowell, MA-NH 
2, Chicago-Gary, IL*IN 

3 Cincinnati Hamilton, OH-KY-IN 

4 Clevelartd-Akron-Lorain, OH 

5 Detroit-Ann Arbor, MI 

6. Housion-Galveston, TX 

7. Los Angeies-Long Beach-Anaheim, CA 
X Miami-fort Lauderdale, Fl. 

9 Milwaukee-Racine, W| 

10 New Yoik-Ncwark-Jcrsey City. NY-NJ-( T 

1 1 PMadelphia-VVilmington-Trcmon, PA-DL-NJ-MI) 

12 San I rancisco-Oakland-San Jose* CA 
I * Seattle- Tacoma. WA 



I rb.ini/ed areas plus all places outside urbani/cd areas with 2»5(X) or more 
inhabitants comprise the urban areas of the United Slatev t verylhing else is 
classified .t^ rural 



I rhan v. Rural 
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for those counties that are not part of a SMSA, the subcounty geography is slightly 
different because, in most cases, census tracts do not exist in those counties. In each 
county where there are no census tracts the next level -jf census geography is the 
minor civil division or the census county division. AUo, within many counties are 
places. These may coincide with a minor civil division or census county division or be 
a subordinate part of a MCD or CCD. EactTtHice and each minor civil division or 
census county division is comprised of one or more enumeration districts. The 
enumeration district is the smallest geographic area for which data will be tabulated 
in most nonmetropolitan areas. However, blocks and block groups will be tabulated 
for incorporated places with populations of 10,000 or more. 



Figure 5-4. SMALL AREA GEOGRAPHY FOR 
NONMETROPOLITAN AREAS 



Metropolitan Statistical Areas (MSA'S) 

Two kinds of changes to SMSA's will take place sometime in 1982 or 1983. 
First, methodological refinements will be introduced into the SMSA 
definition through new criteria, and the term "standard" will be dropptd to 
simplify the title to "metropolitan statistical area (MSA)." 

Second, the boundaries of current SMSA's will be reexamined in light of 
1980 census commuting and population density data and in terms of the 
new criteria. These changes will be issued in a separate report late in 1983. 

Small Geographic Areas 

•\ major type of statistical grouping includes the various small areas used 
for detailed analysis of metropolitan or urban areas and, in some instances, 
of rural areas. These incline such areas as census tracts, city blocks, central 
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business districts, school districts, planning areas, communities, neigh- 
borhoods, voting precincts, and the like. Not all of these areas are recog- 
nized in census publications. 

The criteria for small statistical areas is similar to that for large areas. The 
need again is to make available separate statistical data for individual areas 
having common characteristics. At this level, areas can be more finely 
differentiated on the basis of social and economic characteristics — in other 
words, more homogeneous and less homogeneous. As a result* small 
statistical areas provide data to focus sharply on such local concerns as 
housing needs, health and welfare conditions, adequacy of education, 
employment, marketing, and distribution of goods. 

Census County Divisions (CCD's) 

CCD's are statistical subdivisions of a county defined for those States where 
minor civil divisions are not appropriate for the publication of statistics. 

Census Designated Places (CDP's) 

CDP's are residential concentrations whose population considers itself 
belonging to a geographically defined "place," although the "place 11 is not 
legally incorporated. 

Census Tracts (CPs) 

Census tracts are statistical subdivisions of an SMSA with an average po- 
pulation of 4,000. A discussion of their history and use follows later in this 
chapter, after other small area geography terms are defined, 



hach census block is a well-defined piece of land bounded by streets, roads, 
railroad tracks, streams, or other features on the ground. It is the smallest 
area for which census data will be tabulated. Only selected statistics based 
on the complete count part of the census are published. No sample data are 
available at the block level. 

Block statistics will be tabulated for all urbanized areas, all incorporated 
places of 10, (XX) or more population, and any other areas that have 
contracted with the Bureau to provide block-level data. In fact, five States 
have contracted for block-level data for the entire State, These are Rhode 
Island. New York. Virginia, Georgia, and Mississippi. An estimated 2.5 
million blocks will be defined for 1980, This is an increase of nearly 50 
percent over the number of blocks for which data were published in 1 970. 
hich block is identified by a three-digit number which is unique witHi a 
census tract In blocked areas where there are no census tracts (e.g., for most 
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cities outside SMSA's) "block numbering areas 1 ' are defined as substitutes 
for census tracts for use in identifying blocks. 

Some blocks defined for 1970 will have new boundaries in 1980, primarily 
those on the edges of urbanized areas and other areas of new development 
where the street patterns have physically changed. Wherever a block has 
been redefined, by splitting or other adjustment, the 1970 block number will 
generally not be reused so as to help the user notice the change. In most 
areas, however, block boundaries and numbers will be the same in 1980 as 
in 1970, except for a few areas where blocks were renumbered by local 
GB17D1MB coordinating agencies to define more desirable block groups. 
4 These comparability tables may also become available on tape. 

Block Groups (BG's) and Enumeration Districts (ED's) 

Intermediate in sue between census tracts and blocks are block groups 
(BG % s). While the definition of these areas does not take social or economic 
factors into account, these subdivisions of census tracts are useful since 
more data become available (on computer tape and microfiche) than are 
available for individual city blocks. A typical census tract might consist of 4 
block groups (range 1 to 9) that in turn might average 10 blocks each (range 
1 to 99). Block groups are not specifically outlined on Census Bureau 
maps — they are defined by the first digit of each three-digit block number. 
For example, all blocks numbered in the range of 101 to 199 would 
constitute block group 1. Block groups exist only where city blocks are 
defined for census tabulation purposes. In all other areas, the Bureau's 
administrative "enumeration districts'* are used in the preparation of 
tabulations parallel to those for block groups. 

Enumeration districts (ED's) are areas used in the geographic control of 
enumeration activities. An ED is the territory assigned to a single 
enumerator to cover. In areas where the census is collected by conventional 
door-to-door enumeration, an enumerator can cover about 250 housing 
units or about K00 persons. In those areas where most census activities are 
conducted by mail, an enumeration district includes about twice as many 
households on the average. 

All V.lYs and BG's observe the boundaries of higher level geographic 
entities Ihus I D s and BG s are subdivisions of (or are equal to) census 
tracts, cities or towns, minor civil divisions or census county divisions, 
counties, and all other higher level entities (except congressional districts). 

Other Geographic Areas 
Neighborhood Statistics 

I he Bureau is initiating *i new program (the Neighborhood Statistics Pro- 
gram) tor 14X0. Certain summary statistics will be tabulated for officially 
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recognized neighborhoods in municipalities of 10,000 or more population 
lhat choose to take part in this voluntary program. The neighborhoods will 
be defined by local officials in terms of census tracts and census blocks. The 
data available to the municipalities will be similar to those in the census 
tract reports. 

ZIP Code Areas 

In 1980 census data will again be available by ZIP code areas that are 
defined by the U.S. Postal Service. Data will be available nationwide for 5- 
digit ZIP codes on computer tape and microfiche only. In 1970, ZIP code 
data were provided at the 5-dJgit level in metropolitan areas, but only the 3- 
digit level in nonmetropolitan areas. ZIP code areas have no predictable 
relationship to census tracts, city blocks, or other census geography. Maps 
of ZIP code areas are not published except in large city telephone 
directories. 

Indian Reservations 

Data will also be tabulated for 269 Federal and State Indian Reservations in 
1980. This will be the first decennial census for which the Bureau has 
systematically identified the boundaries of Indian Reservations. 

C entral Business Districts (CBD's) 

A CBD is an area of very high land valuation characterized by a high 
concentration of retail business, shops, stores, theaters, and hotels, and by 
an area of high traffic flow. A CBD is defined to follow existing census tract 
lines; i.e., it consists of one or more whole census tracts. CBD's are 
identified onlv in SMSA central cities and other SMSA cities with popu- 
I n ions ot W»0 - nore and are designated by the local Census Statistical 
Areas ( ommittee. . consultation with the Census Bureau. However, some 
d.mhlc cities do not have a CBD because they clywe not to participate in the 
( HI) delineation program. 

Data summaries for CBD's do not appear in any report from the census of 
population and housing. However, each Census Tracts report includes in its 
introduction a definition of any local CBD's in terms of the numbers of 
component census tracts. The user can therefore prepare his or her own 
CBD summaries from data in the Census Tracts report. In addition, CBD's 
are recognized as destinations in tabulations of journey-to-work data in 
( V/i\m» tracts reports. 

C ENSUS TRACTS 

harher. it was pointed out that statistical geography concepts and methods 
ev oived in response to the changing information needs of American society. 
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The development of the census tract concept illustrates this process, Census 
tracts are subdivisions of counties and contain an average population of ap- 
proximately 4,000, but may range in population from 2,500 to 8,000. The 
actual delineation of tracts is carried ouj by local Census Statistical Areas 
Committees made up of local data users, with the Bureau providing general 
guidelines, detailed review, and approval of the plans to maintain an overall 
uniform standard. Census tracts have been established for all counties 
within the current 288 SMSA's and in a number of other highly populated 
counties that have expressed an interest in the program. There are over 
40,000 census tracts for the 1980- census, (See fig, 5-5 for the census tracts in 
the Columbia, S.C. SMSA.) 

While the basic tenet has been to keep census tract boundaries as stable as 
possible, some modifications are necessary from time to time if the census 
tracts are to continue to be useful and usable. Each proposed modification 
is considered in terms of its impact on the usefulness to the tract program, 
its effect on the reliability of data, whether other means are available to 
meet the particular need without having to alter the tract boundaries, 

CENSUS TRACT HISTORY 

Dr. Walter Laidlaw may well be regarded as the originator of census tracts, 
In his work with the New York Federation of Churches in the early 1900's 
he needed population data and other information for areas smaller than the 
New York boroughs. He used Census Bureau tabulations by State assembly 
districts and other governmental and private sources of data; he also col- 
lected his own data on families, religious affiliations, nationalities, 
churches, and church institutions. Since an important part of his plan was 
to compare data for a given small area with data for the same area at an 
earlier date, the usefulness of all his information was impaired when, in 
1905, the State changed the boundaries of the assembly districts. 

In 1906 l)r laidlaw explained his problem in an article published by the 
New York f ederation of Churches. "If the Federation were to adopt the 
new outlines/' he wrote, *it would be compelled to drop into limbo all the 
results of the f ederal Census of 1900 and its own studies of it. . .If the 
f ederal ( ensus of 1410 should adopt the new outlines as its unit, it would 
again he compelled to say, as in 1900, that no comparison can be made with 
the previous decennial census." 

I he answer, Dr 1 aidlaw concluded, was a division of New York City into 
permanent areas He devised a plan of areas and persuaded the Bureau of 
the Census to tabulate population data for these areas in the 19 10 census. 
The New York Citv Tenement House Department and the Department of 
Health gave him active support These areas he later called census tracts. 
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f rom the results that followed, il appears that Dr. Laidlaw devised a i imp- 
ortant tool for use in the study of urban areas. For the 1910 census, seven 
other cities (Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, and St. Louis) were divided into tracts, and the Bureau of the 
Census tabulated population data for the tracts in these eight cities. Data by 
tracts were tabulated for the same eight cities in 1920. Ten cities were added 
in the 1930 census and 42 more in 1940. The 1950 census recognized census 
tracts in 1 14 large cities (population of 50,000 inhabitants or more) and in 
adjacent areas of some of these cities. 

Until 1^40, the Census Bureau collected but did not publish the data by 
census tracts; each city paid for its own tabulation. By 1940 the Census 
Bureau was convinced that the usefulness of the statistics justified the 
expenditure of public funds and published census tract reports for most of 
the traded cities. This practice was repeated in 1950, I960, and 1970. 

I o a great extent , tracts have developed in the way that Dr. Laidlaw started 
them. A local committee divides the city into small areas, each being as 
homogeneous as possible in population and housing. The Bureau of the 
Census collects, tabulates, and publishes the data together with an outline 
census tract map. The local committee provides maps and other materials 
to make the statistics meaningful. In addition, tht local committee en- 
courages the eitv, the busine::sleaders, the health and welfare agencies, and 
the research groups to keep their records and statistics on a i r act basis. The 
growth in the number of tracteo areas and the many uses of tract statistics 
reflect the growth of these local communities. 

I he growth did not occur spontaneously. While Dr. Laidlaw, a clergyman, 
invented the census tract u'.ea and started it on its way, it was Howard 
W hippie Green, a statistician from Cleveland, who contributed in a special 
wa> to the widespread adoption and use of census tracts. For over 25 years 
Mr. (ireen sought, as a service to the Statistical profession and to his 
countrv s cities, to persuade local leaders to establish census tracts and then 
lu use the data in solving their problems in government, business, health, 
welfare, education, and other fields. It was not until 1956, 3 years before 
Mr. (ireen s death, that, the Bureau of the Census at his request assumed 
full responsibility for further expanding the census tract program. Since 
ihcn. ( ensus Bureau staff members have encouraged local groups to 
establish census tracts m new areas. 



HIERARCHICAL RELATIONSHIPS 

I here arc hierarchical relationships among the geographic units used bv the 
( ensus Bureau. Some of these relationships are demonstrated in fig. 4-2. As 
the> indicate, governmental units and statistical units intermingle (e.g., 
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States are grouped to define the statistical divisions and regions; political 
jurisdictions such as counties are subdivided into statistical units called 
enumeration districts and block groups). Metropolitan counties are the 
basic building blocks for Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas. As figure 
4-2 also demonstrates, both urban and rural populations may live in 
SMSA's as well as nonmetropolitan counties, demonstrating that 
metropolitan /nonmetropolitan and urban/rural are not interchangeable 
concepts. 

Note that part B of figure 4-2 is accurate only for SMSA's outside New 
1 ngland. l or New Fngland. "metropolitan minor civil divisions" replace 
"meiropoliian counties." 

I rhani/ed areas are generally smaller than the SMSA's of the same name, 
since the> exclude all rural areas and those urban places not contiguous to 
or integrated with the urbanized area. Some urbanized areas do have minor 
segments extending beyond the SMSA limiu, and the New York-Northern 
New Jerse> and the Chicago- Northeastern Yidiana urbanized areas treat as 
a whole the urbani/ed area in two or more integrated SMSA's. Only in the 
utse o\ "extended cities" do urbani/ed areas cioss place boundaries, by ex- 
cluding the rural area in the place. Some new/irbani/ed areas to be created 
Irom the I WO census will be in counties th/t fail to meet SMSA criteria. 

Almost all areas to be reported in the 1980 census can be defined as an ag- 
gregation of enumeration districts or blocks, making it possible to analyze 
almost all area interrelationships completely. For example, if a place and a 
maior civil division partially overlap one another, the area of intersection 
can he defined and studied separately. If a tract crosses a city boundary 
data will be available separately for that part of the tract inside the city and 
that part outside the city. If an urbanized area lies in more than one county, 
basic data will be derivable for each county component of the urbanized 
area 

I his hierarchical structure is partly an artifact of the area definition process 
and partly a result of the way certain 1980 census tabulations have been 
designed, (-.numeration districts, being defined for administrative purposes 
lor data collection, are designed so that they never cross a place, MCD, 
( C|). census tract, or county boundary. On the other hand, blocks and 
block groups, which replace enumeration districts as summary areas in the 
more densely settled areas, are initially defined to observe only physical 
features and disregard lines of pol»l ; cal jurisdiction where they are not 
readilv visible However, when the most basic tabulations are mauV from the 
I'M) census (Summary Tape f iles 1 and 3— see chapter 10), sepaiate sum- 
manes w ill be prepared for the components of block groups that cross place, 
M< I), or CCD boundaries. Block summaries will observe the boundaries of 
.ill places and of MCD's in 20 northern States where MCD's serve as general 
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purpose governmental units. More detailed summaries for census tracts 
(Summon Tape Files 2 .and 4 — see chapter 10) will observe only the 
boundaries of places of 10.000 or more inhabitants, however less detailed 
files (SUN 1 and 1) will show tract parts observing all place and MCD or 
C C D boundaries. 

HISTORIC AL COMPARABILITY 

One of the great vir.ues of the decennial census data base is that it provides a 
time series spanning nearly two centuries and makes possible many fruitful 
historical studies. Over the last several decades census content and census- 
taking methodolog> have been sufficiently consistent to support a wide 
range of historical studies for small areas as well as the Nation as a whole. 
Unfortunately 19X0 census reports contain relatively few of the possible 
historical comparisons. Except for population , and housing counts for 
counties and places. 1980 reports will present time-series comparisons on a 
subject-by-subject basis only at the national and State levels, and only for 
1970 and 19X0 But. since data published from previous censuses are readily 
available m major libraries, the researcher can construct many deeade-to- 
decud* 1 comparisons f or most of the types of geographic areas discussed in 
chapters 4 and ^ 

Ihe maior limitation on such comparisons is that many governmental and 
statistical geographic areas have changed boundaries over time. In other 
words, data from the various decades may not be truly comparable if the 
area sn question has been redefined between the successive time periods. 

Governmental Areas 

Counties 

While hhimu boundaries are normally considered to be verv stable over 
nine, a number ot changes have occurred in recent decades. Between 1970 
and 1*' mi the n»»»st numerous changes hu\e occurred in Virginia as a result of 
:he location » i i nev\ independent cities or annexations bv independent cities. 
\K.' .i neu nci nl LUiintv equivalents has been defined for Alaska (boroughs 
: ,* : i h in st»!-je ..i-cs liilscr considerablv from the di\i- 

Incorporated Places 

i ;ti;-> in m\ Si ties .mnex temioi . ' r . »in tune to nine, ami the annexation 
the-, use sirs v\ niels !n>m State to State Nearly (>5 percent of all 
r\ . ; r,u .pahiies tnnexed terntor> between 1970 and 1977, and 
: a il rease h\ l.muarv I. |9SU. which is the reference date 

the a'nvih In the I9t>() and 1970 censuses, 
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enumeration district boundaries were so defined as to allow a user to 
reconstruct data for each city of 2,000 or more inhabitants as defined in 
I960. There, will not be a corresponding capability in the 1980 census. 
Instead, a special report on annexations will be issued covering central 
cities, other places of 50,000 or more population, and any smaller places 
that annexed areas with 1 ,000 or more inhabitants as of 1970. Working with 
data from the Boundary and Annexation Survey, the Bureau will determine 
or estimate the 1970 population of each area annexed by a city. The special 
report will compare the 1970 and 1980 population of each covered city as 
defined in 1980 (forward comparability), and, additionally, will make a 
similar comparison for each city as defined in 1970 (backward 
comparability) with 1970 boundaries approximated using 1980 block 
statistics. This will be the first census in which forward comparability has 
been provided. 

Minor Civil Divisions 

A certain number of minor civil divisions (e.g., townships) have changed 
boundaries since 1970. Some of these have been as a result of municipal 
annexations in several States. In five States, many MCD boundaries have 
changed substantially: Virginia, Louisiana, Mississippi, West Virginia, and 
Maryland. A new set of subcounty areas, termed "census subareas," has 
been developed for Alaska. North Dakota's townships being reported in 
I9S0 were not observed in 1970 census tabulations. Since more data is being 
published for minor civil divisions in the 1980 census than in the 1970 
census, it may be necessary to retrieve comparable 1970 data from computer 
summary tapes. 

Statistical Areas 

SMS/Vs 

SMS A data have been reported in the 1950 and 1960 as well as the 1970 
censuses (for 1950, they were termed Standard Metropolitan Areas). Since 
SMS.W outside of New England are defined in terms of whole counties, it is 
normal!} possible to reconstruct census data for an SMSA according to any 
tunc period from any data base providing county data. Change: to the 
boundaries of established SMSA's have occurred primarily 2 to 3 years after 
th- I9tf) and 1970 censuses as new counties were added based on com- 
inuniu data fmm the censuses. 

Su.ce i v l«) 7 () census, when 247 SMSAN uere tabulated (including 4 in 
hiertu .co). 41 new SMSA's have been defined. Of the 247 1970 SMS/Vs, 
inj ha\e been redefined b> the addition of one or more counties (or towns 
m \cu liijztand). one has been redefined by the addition of one area and the 
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deletion of another (Wichita Falls, Tex.), one has been subdivided (Nassau- 
Suffolk SMSA was created from a part of the New York SMSA), four pairs 
of SMSA's were combined into single SMSA's (for example Dallas-Fort 
Worth, Tex.), and four SMSA's lost area that was added to larger SMSAY 
No further SMSA boundary changes will be made until after 1980 census 
data are published, but a number ofnew SMSA's can be cxpecte^ to qualify 
based on 19X0 population counts, and these new SMSA's will be fully in- 
corporated into the I9K0 publication program, 

In 19X2 or 1 98.1 another round of substantial changts to SMSA boundaries 
can be expected, based upon two causes: 

1) New 1980 data on commuting patterns from outlying counties into the 
SMSA's core counties; and 

2) New criteria governing the inclusion of outlying counties. 

The new criteria will have a significant impact, especially since they are 
expected to cause the deletion of some marginal counties from existing 
SMSA's as well as additions to other SMSA's. The term "Standard 1 ' will be 
dropped, and MSA's will replace SMSA's, 

The new criteria will also feature a two-tiered approach in some of the larger 
metropolitan areas. Adjacent, highly integrated MSA's meeting certain 
criteria will be combined into a Consolidated Metropolitan Statistical Area, 
while retaining their individual identities as component Primary 
Metropolitan Statistical Areas. 

Urbanized Areas 

B> their nature, urham/ed areas are likely to change from decade to decade, 
since the> follow the extent of dense development around a core area, 
l.rhani/ed areas cannot he redefined between censuses, since population 
densitv for ver\ small areas governs area definitions. 

In I960 and 1970 there had to be a central city (or twin cities under certain 
conditions) with 5(UXX) or more inhabitants for an urbanized area to be 
defined around it In 19X0 the minimum population criterion no longer ap- 



nries to the central ciu or cities, but rather to the area as a whole, In other 
^ords. it there .i UoseK settled area with a total population of 50,000 or 
more it doesn't matter whether that population exists inside a single 
rnuiiaip.il boundary or whether the area consists of a cluster of adjacent 
*m tliei , ommimities When considering deead; to-decade changes in a 
single urham/ed area there is no problem, since corresponding rules were 
used in determining the extent of that area. On the other hand, when 
consukving urham/ed areas as a group across the country, a small part of 
their increase Irom to 19X0 will be attributable to this rule change. 
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Census Designated Areas 

"C ensus designated place" is a new "Tin for 1980, replacing the term 
"unincorporated places 44 recognized in .970 and earlier censuses. The new 
terminology makes it more explicit that such places are defined by the 
Census Bureau, and avoids confusion in States where many "unincorp- 
orated places" are parts of incorporated towns- or townships. Many census 
designated places have been redefined since 1970. The number of census 
designated places, about 2,100 in 1970, is expected to increase for 1980. 

C ensus C ounty Divisions 

Census county divisions (CCD's) are defined in 20 States where there are no 
MCDs suitable for census purposes. This number is one fewer than for the 
1*170 census, since North Dakota is returning to the use of townships. In 
SMSA counties, many CCD's have been extensively revised to conform with 
census tract boundaries insofar as possible. In other counties, CCD's have 
ulsn been changed in an attempt to avoid future CCD boundary 
adjustments caused bv annexation to incorporated places. 

r 

C ensus Tracts 

Since 1970 there has been an expansion in the number of tracted counties, in 
part because .he number of counties in SMSA 4 s has increased, and it is 
Census Bureau policy to tract all SMSA counties. In addition, more than 
200 counties outside SMSA 4 s have also taken the initiative and defined 
census tracts. In fact, five States have been entirely tracted; Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New Jersey. Delaware, and Hawaii. 

Census tracts are defined with an overall goal of census-to-census 
^omparahiliU Some 1970 tracts have been subdivided due to increased pop- 
ulation, hut the new tracts can be recombined b\ the user for comparison 
with pro tracts I his affects about eight percent of all 1970 tracts. Other 
change-. ha\c included combinations of two or more small 1970 tracts (less 
than one percent of all 1970 tracts) and adjustments of tract boundaries. 
( )nl\ m a lew areas did local Census Statistical Area Committees undertake 
t wlinlcvilc ledilimtion ol census tracts. 

hro-iwxi) tract comparability tables will be prepared and published as part 
ni the ( cn\u\ Tracts reports. All tracts for which boundaries or 
idcnnlkation changed between 1970 and 19X0 will be listed, but it will be 
!um'n%.ii\ u> compare 19*0 and 19X0 maps for more specific information 
thiMi! boiiinlai\ ihtingcs 

< cmsus tract data are available for manv areas back to the 1940 census. 
.ilih*nsL'h the program has increased in scope each decade. 
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Block Groups and Enumeration Districts 

Data are available for 1970 block groups and enumeration districts, but 
these areas are not necessarily the same as the 1980 block groups and 
enumeration districts. Many of the areas which have block groups in 1980 
were subdivided into enumeration districts in 1970, 

Because Hl) % s are administrative units used for field operation and for 
tabulation control, their boundaries are not the same from one decennial 
census to the next. This is due to changes in boundaries that must oe 
recognized, changes in operational procedures, and shifts in population. 
About 1,000 areas in 47 States participated in a program for local definition 
of ED's, and in many of these areas, 1980 ED's have been defined to be 
compatible with their 1970 counterparts to the extent possible under the new 
guidelines. In other areas, 1970 comparability was not considered in 
defining 1980 H) % s, for practical reasons. 

Only in areas which had block groups in 1970 and in which census tract 
boundaries were not changed for 1980 is there a very good chance that 1980 
and 1970 summary areas are comparable at the block group level. 

Enumeration district data from the I960 census (there were no block 
groups) and the maps needed to define them are, for practical purposes, no 
longer available. 

Blocks 

As was discussed previously, the scope of the block statistics program for 
1980 represents a significant expansion over 1970— with the inclusion of 
places of l() t (KK) to 50,000 outside urbanized areas, and a substantial number 
of other areas for which block statistics were contracted. 

Some blocks defined for 1970 will have new boundaries in 1980, primarily 
those on the edges of urbanized areas and other areas of new development 
where the street patterns have physically changed. Wherever a block has 
heen redefined, b> splitting or other adjustment, the 1970 block number will 
generally not be reused, so that the user might notice the change. In most 
areas, however, block boundaries and numbers will be the same in 1980 as in 
I W). except for a few areas where blocks were renumbered by local 
<iBl DIM! coordinating agencies to define more desirable block groups. 

Block statistics first became available in the 1940 census, althc 
coverage was primarily limited to large cities. Only with the 1970c 
the program sWematicalh extended to cover the fringe of urbani s re- 
Zip ( ode Arias 

I he atail.ihilitt o| ^-diait /!P code area data nationwide represents a sij. 
mliLant expansion I mm l i no, when vdigit /IP code areas were summari/eu 
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CONCl-PTS AND DEFINITIONS 



Review 



\ review of the types of geographic units below the State level for which the Bureau 
tabulate data hirst, for counties that are part of a standard metropolitan 
statistical area (SMSA>— except in New England, fcach SMSA is comprised of one 
or more counties. Fach county within an SMSA is divided into census tracts, each 
tract having about 4,000 people. Each tract within the urbanized area portion of the 
SMSA is further subdivided into block groins. 

The smallest geographic unit for which data will be tabulated is the individual census 
block Block-level data will be available only for the urbanized area portion of the 
SMSA and any incorporated place of 10,000 or more population in the SMSA. 
Block data will not be available for the entire SMSA. Enumeration districts will be 
the smallest subdivisions in areas where census blocks do not exist. 



onl> inside SMSA's. ZIP code areas are defified at the convenience of the 
U.S. Postal Service and it is assumed that a number of ignificant additions 
and boundary shifts have taken place since 1970. In the absence of definitive 
/IP code area maps it is difficult to draw any conclusion about 1970-1980 
comparability of any particular ZIP code area. 

l-se of Maps to Determine Area Comparability 

No census geographic reference file will completely define area 
equivalencies from 1970 to 1980, nor, with the exception of tract 
comparability tables, will there be inventories of all the geographic areas 
that did not change their boundaries. Therefore, data users wishing to 
closely study deeadtMo-decade changes in places, enumeration districts, or 
blocks must plan on careful study and comparison of census metropolitan, 
place, and county maps from both the 1970 and 1980 censuses. Once done, 
however, such comparisons make possible inference of growth patterns and 
demographic changes by small area, which can add an important and 
interesting dimension to small area studies. 



I he idea of the decennial census as a national inventory of related facts can 
be adequately implemented only by having statistical areas. This is especial- 
ly important in the United States because of its large area, the great 
mobility of its population, and the fact that political boundaries in the 
United States offer comparatively little impediment to the flow of com- 
merce and population across them. Because political boundaries have 
variable effect in shaping the spatial patterns of economic and population 
phenomena, they are inadequate for delineating the most meaningful areas 
for portraying and analyzing these phenomena. Ideally, the classification of 
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economic and social activity should not have to follow even county or 
township lines; however, delineation of areas for census purposes must 
recognize and accomodate political entities to a certain extent. 

The importance of statistical geogiaphy for potential users of the 1980 
decennial census is highlighted by the fact that data will be tabulated for 
43,000 census tracts, 300,000 block groups and enumeration districts, and 
over 2.5 million blocks. In addition, governmental geography data will be 
tabulated for 3,136 counties, 20,000 legally incorporated villages, towns, 
and cities, and 35,000 minor civil divisions or census county divisions. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Part II, thus far, has described the geographical areas for which census 
data are collected and published, For example, census information is col- 
lected and published by counties. This means Census Bureau documents 
can be obtained that list population data for ever> county in the United 
States. The volume of county level population data alone may appear 
imposing to someone not familiar with Bureau products. Yet many 
questions in addition to total population are asked and the data are col- 
lected and tabulated for a variety of geographic areas. The result is that the 
volume of data available for research and administrative purposes in both 
published and unpublished formats is truly astonishing. Compounding 
matters, the complex data collection and tabulation process itself creates 
important data use limitations and considerations. Obviously, some advice 
is needed before carsus data are used and analyzed. The purpose of this 
chapter then is to introduce several basic definitions, concepts, and 
procedures that are critical for intelligent data analysis. 

The chapter organization emphasizes topics from the standpoint of a census 
data user. This individual may be a market analyst for a private firm 
selecting new sites for store locations, a social science student at a university 
collecting data to prove (or disprove) a theory, or a government planner 
compiling data to decide which communities are eligible to receive a 
housing development grant. All of these people consider census data a 
useful information resource for their research or decisionmaking process. 
To use this information source accurately, they need to be aware of how 
data collection and tabulation procedures affect the resulting information 
they are using, They need to (1 ) understand the type of information source 
the census is; (2) know the types of descriptive statistics used by the census: 
and (3) be aware of sampling and nonsampling errors when using census 
data. Hach of these topics is discussed in this chapter while several suggested 
steps for properly using census data are presented. 
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CONCKPTS AND DKHNITIONS 



THE CENSUS AS AN INFORMATION SOURCE 



Many. u>crs regard the decennial census as an invaluable source of 
information on population and housing for this country. Of course, it is 
onlv one of many sources utilized by researchers and analysts. For example, 
a market analyst may want information on population and income as well 
as traffic counts, zoning restrictions, growth trends, and labor availability 
before selecting a particular site for a store. Data for this decision can be 
obtained through original investigation or from other published data 
sources. Because of the expense of original investigation, most analysts rely 
on published data.. 

hven published data can be difficult and expensive to obtain and organize 
when compiling facts from multiple sources, In the above example, 
although the market research analyst could obtain demographic (age, sex, 
and race) and labor availability (total number of persons employed in 
similar industries) data from the decennial census, the remaining 
information would have to come from State and local government sources 
(e.g., the planning commission in the jurisdiction where the stpres are to be 
located). Contacts must be made with a number of governmental organiz- 
ations if stores are to be located across the country. Data, where available, 
would be obtained in a variety of tabular formats and with contradictory 
definitions (e.g., /one 2C might be light commercial zoning in one city and 
heavv commercial in another). In contrast, census data provide national 
coverage from one source (the Bureau of the Census) and in a consistent 
formal so that it is comparable, quickly available, relatively inexpensive, 
and fairlv consistent from decennial census to decennial census. 

\s a result most market analysts start with Census Bureau products, usual- 
!v the census of population and housing, for demographic information. 
Often other censuses are also found to be valuable (e.g., the economic 



Prmiarv and secondary sources of published (or released) data are used by 
market analysts. A primary source refers to the organization that originally 
collects and publishes the data. In addition to the Bureau, other well known 
organizations collect and publish data, f-'or example, the American Institute 
lor Puhhc Opinion Research provides the (iallup Poll (frequently referred 
io h\ television new .casters for Presidential ratings) and the A, C. Neilson 
( o provides the Ne.lson Survey (for television network ratings). 

\ number of organizations collect data from primary sources, reorganize 
the data, and then release them this is termed a secondar> source of 
intotnuttinn, an example of which is the Census Bureau's Statistical 

\hstr ih t thr I mted States iReference I, h> Goeldner and Dirks, 
contains a comprehensive list of data sources.) 
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DESCRIPTIVE STATISTICS AND THE CENSUS 



This section discusses how census data are summarized through the use of 
descriptive statistics. If you have had math or statistics courses you may be 
tempted to skip this section, but please don't. Many "sophisticated" 
analysts misuse census data because of their lack of understanding of 
Census Bureau concepts, procedures, and terminology — not necessarily 
statistics in general. 

Census Language 

Most individuals use descriptive statistics in their daily lives. For example, a 
baseball fan may refer to a team's "statistics. " Just as it is impossible to talk 
about baseball statistics (e.g., RBl's, ERA\s, fielding percentage) without 
understanding baseball and its language, it is impossible to talk about 
census statistics without understanding census language. 

In fact, census language is very precise. Terms and concepts in daily pop- 
ular use ha\e specific meanings in Bureau publications, One example of a 
word used in everyday speech is family. What does this word mean to you? 
A person and all of his or her relatives? All persons living in the same house? 
When the C ensus Bureau uses li family" it means all persons who occupy a 
sinule housing unit and who are related to the householder (usually the 
person m whose name the home is owned or rented). Thus, in census 

What \ou Don't Know About the Census Can Embarrass You 
j or a Public Speaking Quiz 

Dcoi ' nunttiv .1 professor at the Cniversitv of California at II Segundo (a major 
west football power) was asked to speak to the San Irancisco Chamber of 

t ommcrcc nn ha\ area wommuling In preparing his talk. I)r Pmeritus included a 
ciapliK Irom the I 1 *"*!) census PC t?)-M) subject report Journn to Work (see 
■ i f >u- t^ ]) f he L-r.iphu \how> the number of people working iti the San i raiKixco- 
m ik ; i :nl s\ts \ .md lommijiini.* to work b\ various means Mis talk w as w ell received 
*»% i * e?:!l»ii o.i au uidicue ot over MK) until his competitive colleagues, Pro! Paul 
P-.MimI:^. p'MMU'vi out hi embarrassing tact 

\.-'.!ie in the second column that there were a number of people living m the San 
) t • * .« < ) ikl iii.l S\ls\ and wiirkmg in various places across the c*umtr> Ihe 
f-i'siri' . even mtiii i.i .h»*w .s| people umimulmg to Hawaii and 4.* commuting to 
\ et nam h\ K \t' 

I } ni. rtioN h i* io t notued thtN Ittile discrepancv before, and his mind rated as 
• *i p«:h oi »* \ r n were rueied .»n him Ihe onl\ sound in the room was that ol his 

• c il*.iiit' .mii :h»* uintl.iu H\ iipiuk response, however, he was able to extricate 
'• ■ • »t-I : «n. rhjs i/oiKf Motrin oiii.il t^n 

\\ h.ii w • ■.. ..!.»" i i i \jixucr ih.it "I .|.»n "i know ." i .'i \ xouc \»uiise!l to eo to the ! 

• «...-!• , P'rrend :.« l.nnt s \iisv\c on the next page J j 
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CONCEPTS AND DEFINITIONS 



Table 6-1. Illustration of Data Subject to Misinterpretation 
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Basics for Data Analvsis 
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Answer to Quiz; 



The correct answer is that these could be respondent errors, but it is more likely that 
these stungc data can be explained by referring to the definition of terms or to the 
questionnaire The question was worded %% Where did you work last week'?*' People 
who moved from Vietnam right before the census day or were on a business trip in 
Vietnam the week before the census indicated they worked in Vietnam. 
I nfortunateK, these responses do not indicate what one normail> thinks of as com- 
muting to *ork A similar explanation applies to the eight people in Great Falls, 
Mont , reported as going to work by subway in the 1970 census. 

Note Straightforward definitions and explanations of census terms and concepts can 
he tounil m two places— m the WHO ( 'emus ( sen ' (iuhle and in appendices to the ma* 
lor final published data reports. Then, of course, questions can also be answered by 
reiernng to the relevant part of the questionnaire. The 1M0 Census L'.sers* (iuide ex* 
plains .Hi sources of this information in greater detail. 



terminology, a family excludes any relatives not living in the same 
household (e.g., a son or daughter away at college) and other persons living 
in the housing unit who are not related to the householder (e.g., 
fosterehildren, boarders). In addition, persons living alone are not counted 

as families. 

This discussion is important because mistakes are frequently made by users 
o.' census data who think they know what a term or data item means but 
have not checked the official definition. Common user errors include 
mistaking "family income* 1 for ''household income/* misinterpreting the 
term "unemployed," or not knowing what kinds of buildings are 
considered as housing units. As a standard practice. Census Bureau pub- 
lications alwa\s contain complete definitions for all concepts presented in 
the report. Must generally, these definitions are located in the appendix. 
Thus, it is important to check each term or concept before beginning data 
.m.ilws 



Whether primarv or secondary, the simple presentation or publication of 
collected data may not be satisfactory. This is particularly true in an 
evaluation or decisionmaking context where data in its raw- form are too 
detailed to he helpful and thus have little, if any, information content for 
these purposes \s an example, if a friend asked you how the class did on a 
final ex. mi. vou could pro\ ide a complete list of the class scores or you could 
i|iiikkl\ summarize the class performance bv calculating the typical (or 
average) class score and the lowest and highest scores. These three numbers 
{termed sunmurv statistics) are computed measures used to concisely 
represent a large group of numerical values on the basis of a few measures. 



Describing" C ensus Data 




( ()N( IT IS AND Dhl 1N1T10NS 



I he census provides valuable data for a variety of activities deluding 
marketing* administration, research, and planning. Raw datu have little 
value, however, it they can not be easily assimilated for decisionmaking and 
research the theme of the raw data cartoon. To be a true information 
source the census must be summarized by descriptive statistics that allow 
the data user to qwckU understand and apply the information being 
presented. 
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Raw Data v. Summary Data 

ls» tVD %un ict i::ir.f!o>!\ "raw data" is a term generalU used to refer to data in us most 
h Nl i.»tm In ihio context the term is used to refer to unaggregated records about 
.;H-».ru .niluMii.il respondents •Raw" data from the census are ol course 
..<iisiilcmi.il. nut vou mav have seen raw data from other sources, such as a list oi 
o.;»U*mi> ou) their tea scores 

sunnun a.Ui relcis t»» the icsulis o\ aggregating or >umnun/mg raw data rec- 
•a\ IIvm: 'i->:ilts m.i\ he m the lorm «>1 lreu.uenc\ saints, or descriptive statistics 
n.uh is mc.iiiH. medians, peuents. or ratios In general, these figures summarize the 
>ir .uicmmiooI a spcutualU dclmedgioupot persons or other enumeration units. 
\l» ;»»ih||N»u , .l »cnsii> ti.it .1 .uc summatv data 



BASK MEASL'RKS 

Pmksstonal data processors and statistic^ ns have developed a wide range 
oj iloscnpltse statistics and processing techniques. However, there are 
several haste statistics thalever> census data User ought to be familiar with. 
I ho include th Proportions and Percents; (2) Ratios; (3) Mean; and (4) 
Median 

It is hes*Mtd the scope of lllls chapter to provide a detailed definition of these 
statistics However, the statistics textbooks referenced at the end of this 
ch.iplei. and others that vour instructor ma> suggest, provide excellent 
iiMfiuliKton material in help develop >our statistical proficiency. 
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Proportions and Percent* 



•\ percent or .1 proportion is a simple descriptive statistic that would seem to 
need little explanation However, this opinion illustrates exactly why census 
statistics are often misinterpreted. When using proportions or percentages 
Irom census publications, it is extremely important to know exactly what 
the numerator and denominator represent. l*or example, table 6-2 presents 
data on the "dross Rent as a Percentage of Income." This means that 
Iannis ui pntnarv individual income was divided into monthly gross rent 
multiplied b\ |2 lor each renter-occupied housing unit, excluding one- 
lamilv Ik ..:es mi 10 .ures or more, group quarters, and vacant housing 
units What a mouthful 1 Hut vou can see how a "simple" percent in a 
Bureau publication may require vcitic thought on the part of the daia user, 

\ ou should also he aw.ne of the denominator definition found in other 
peueiii statistics used b\ the Bureau, tor example, most calculation? 
housini.' units exclude all *" r oup quarters and vacant housing units 



I ikewise. it is important in interpreting 1 aiios to be ah- hutely certain as to 
what the numeratot and denominator represent. For example, table 6-3 
presents data on the percent of families classified b> intt ''uls of the ratio of 
lamiK income to poverty level It is important to know that this ratio is 
obtained !or each nly bv dividing the income of that family by its 
corrcspm dinu poverty threshold. The poverty threshold used in this table is 
based or- .1 pmertv index adopted b> F ederal interagency committee in 
I'J/.'J \ or .1 noni.irm lamilv of four, the poverty threshold was 53,743 that 
vc.if nhe povertv threshold lor a nonlarm family of five would be larger 
th in >\*i ; > Niiiive 1h.1l the percentages .ire calculated by excluding 
iiiin lies »>i institutions, members ol the Armed forces living in barracks. 
. !• •.». .n di»Mmtones and unrelated individuals under 14 vears 



Means 

W ■« -f. : a :i. fiei^en!. n is important to know the delirutions 



. ..'..e^n'aled Mean incoine. tor example, is .m tm- 

, ■ 1:1 a*. I: is deiined is the value obtained bv dividing the 
. .* , .-.:>..;. . ; t^oii* it ion or d.:ta item bv 1 bio number of units 
1 1 1 • * 1 : Ihav the mean iiuome lor the classification 
.»•»*,::. c«i ^\ dividing the total o| .ill income reported hv 



■ • >n *hc Jos.jl number ol lamihes I able ^-4 can be used 

. . • I n,)k ,0 the t.ible. "Relationship to Head of 



Ratios 
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(ONCTPTS AND DEFINITIONS 
Table 6-2. Illustration of Percent* 



•.••» -. Structural. t«ui»m«fit. and Financial Charactwfetio a* Hwitinf Unitt: 1970 
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IK* »*,••;,, 1. 1 | in i.ini hnc in t.ihlc ^Pci'sons per household" provides 
*}:•-• n o. »<•; ^liinhcroi pcrMVis per hiHischold. \\ in calculated b> summing the 
'■ ,v^ht pc'vii^ m households and dividing this value hv the total 
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I Ik- impiui.iiRc ol proper choice of denominator in these definitions is il- 
lustratcd m the difference between *he concepts of mean income and per 
capita income. Mean income is usualls defined for a particular 
classification, for instance, for persons 15 years oid and over, and it 
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I able 6-4. Illustration of the Mean 
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repa'senis the total income of persons 15 years old and over divided by the 
ini.il number o* persons m this category. Per capita income, by contrast, is 
def ned as the »otal income of persons over 14 years of age (the census does 
m»t count income for perrons under 15) divided by the total population of 
Out jrc.i It in alw.ivs lower than the contrasting mean, since the total pop- 
ulation .ikIui.cn peiMins run earning income such as children in families. 
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\ mall>. u is important lo know thai means tor subpopulations or subarcas 
can be combined to give a mean tor a larger area, l or example, th" mean 
income tor the seven individual census tracts in table 6-3 could easily be 
combined to give a mean income tor the seven combined tracts. Although 
this procedure is not explained in this chapter, interested students are urged 
to review the weighted average section of most statistical textbooks. 

Medians 

While the mean is a useful descriptive statistic, reliance on the mean can 
frequently mislead the data user. The median, in contrast, nearly always is 
t > pica I ol the data values. For this reason, the Census Bureau calculates 
both the mean and the median for certain data items, such as family income 
{again, see tabic ()>}). Data for census tracts 39 and 41 — located in 
WashnhMnii, |)( show a large disparity between mean and median 
inunnc Although both ol these tracts have only a small proportion of 
families m the higher income levels, these families undoubtedly have large 
incomes, which makes the mean income larger than the income of most 
families in the tracts. In fact, the mean income for tract 39 is in a category 
greater than the income of Xfi7 (or 70 percent) of the families. It mav be 
desirable in these cases to use the median statistic because it is not 
influenced as much bv a few extreme data values. 

< Jiven this characteristic of the mean, why does it have anv value to users? 
Although there are several reasons, one of the most important is that the 
mean of one area can easily be combined with means from other areas to 
obtain a mean for a larger area. The median does not have this 
l hafawterisiic 

THE SAMPLING SIDE OF THE C ENSUS 

Because the census is known to be a complete enumeration of all the people 
tntl households in the I tilled States on a census da>. man) people assume 
thai c.uh person in thecountrv receives the same questionnaire. In actuality 
this is onlv partially true Although certain basic questions are asked of 
K'\\-i\ pels* in. nihci questions are asked ol onlv a portion of the popula- 
ii. mi lln. |Wi»oss «>I questioning onlv a portion of the total population is 
^. tiled sampling lot a sample survev) and the portion of the population 
questioned :n this manner is called the sample population (or sample). I he 
fiuieau uses samples m both its census and survev progiams for several 
reasons 

( 1 ) Cost 

Some uvi*!0i'i« h.t\e cvpiessed concern wuh the co v t ot conducting the 
■ !»• rr.w m e-' .us Other people arc conlinualh requesting even more 
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CONCEPTS AND DEFINITIONS 



1980 ( ENSIS ITEMS COMPARED TO 1970 



the sample percentages population and housing items included in the 1980 census in 
comparison \*uh the items in ihe 1970 census are shown below. Please note that as 
new uems have been added to the census questionnaire, others have had to be drop- 
ped Thus, there are a number of items that were published in 1970 that were not inc- 
luded in 1980 
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intortnatiiui that can only be collected by asking additional questions. 
OhvmusK. there is a potential conflict between the very real need for 
information, cost, coverage, and other matters already discussed in Chapter 
V It the total population were asked all of the census questionnaire items, 
the administration, collection, and processing costs would make the decen- 
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nial census fiscally unacceptable to many taxpayers and legislators. Sampl- 
ing allows the C ensus Bureau to collect the maximum amount of informa- 
tion within its budget capabilities. 

(2) Quickness of Tabulation 

Since the sample consists of only a part of the total population, the sample 
data can be processed and tabulated more quickly than the complete-count 
data. 

(3) C orrectness 

Although it may seem odd. sample data are often more "correct 11 than 
complete-count data because it is easier to predict, estimate, and control 
errors in a sample. This point will be illustrated later in the chapter in a 
discussion of sampling and nonsampling error. 

(4) Data Sensitivity and Respondent Burden 

Certain questions that are rather sensitive in nature (e.g., income) are usual- 
ly better handled if a sample is used, since fewer individuals need to respond 
to the question. 

The use of a sample survey also reduces overall respondent burden (e.g., the 
time people spend filling out the questionnaire). For these reasons the 
census is structured so that certain key questions are asked of everyone 
while thr remaining questions are only asked of a sample (table 6-4), The 
questions asked of everyone are termed complete-count questions and are 
distnb »ed in "short forms" that look like a multiple-choice test. The 
sample long form" questions are distributed only to a sample of the totai 
population. Some of the questions on the long form will require 
handwritten answers. In most areas in I9K0, on : out of every six people will 
receive a long *orm. In addition, governmental units of less than 2,500 pop- 
ulation (according to l l > 7 K C ensus Bureau estimates of population) will be 
sampled at a 50-percent ra:c. This means a long form will be distributed to 
one out of two households in these areas. Overall, about one in five 
huiiH'hnMs will receive it long form 

hiMrmanon collected through a sample of any population is subject to a 
certain amount ol uncertainty or error In statistical terminology the 
aiucrtaintv due to the «isc of a sampling procedure is simply called 
sampling error Sampling error results from the sampling process and does 
not p«isc serious problems for most users of census data, particularly if they 
i mi I > um" data fi»r large geographical areas. This is because the science of 
statistics has developed a variety of techniques for dealing with sampling 
error and uncertainty 
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t ensus Sampling 

I he use rf >amplcN has been slowly introduced into the decennial census since 1940. 
\i fi r>i ii v..\n run .1 pn>ven or trusted means of information collection and was used 
♦in nnl\ "unimportant" questions Gradually, as it has been refined and more widely 
.ucepted. the sample's role in the census has been expanded until today most 
decennial census questions are, in fact, sampled questions. In 1950 the use of 
sampling was significantly extendc-i. but questions on important items such as labor 
force, occupation and industry, viti/enship, and place of birth were retained on a 
t.implctc-couni hasis In I960 nearly all restrictions on sampling were removed, and 
all questions except thos-e required to define the population and those housing 
questions needed for Mocks were asked as part of a sample. The same policy 
lOimmics hir 19X0 



The Census and the Science of Uncertainty 

f arlier in this chapter statistics was described as the collection and 
presentation of data. However, descriptive statistics are only one aspect of 
the statistical discipline. Statistics are also used to provide information for 
decisions in the f;*ce of uncertainty. This uncertainty may be due to our 
inability to guarantee the result of an action or the occurrence of a 
particular event, or even our inability to obtain or observe all necessary 
data. 

W hai is the relationship between statistics and uncertain situations? The 
easiest v\av to understand this relationship is to talk about its basis, that is, 
probability We encounter probability in everyday situations where our 
decisions involve an element of uncertainty or risk. Some examples are: The 
flipping of a coin to determine if it will land head or tails, a doctor 
experimenting with a new drug, an actuary determining life insurance 
premiums, a quality control engineer inspecting manufactured products, a 
teacher estimating the potential of different students, an economist 
forecasting business cycles, and a newspaper predicting an election, 

HiHinesspersoiis encounter a probability situation when they determine 
the odds lor the success of a new venture. They may feel that the odds for 
the sinless o! a new fast food restaurant near a college are 3 to 2. This 
hum ns ll' it thev would be willing to bet (or consider it fair to bet) $30 
against S2i). or perhaps $3.(KX) against $2,000, that the venture will succeed. 
In this wav the businessperson expressed the strength of a belief regarding 
the uncertainties connected with the success of (he new restaurant. 
Mrernativelv. we may say that an event has a probability of, say, 90 
percent, in the same sense in which we might say that our car will start in 
Loki weather about 90 percent of the time. This is the frequency concept of 
probability. *vhich says that the probability of an event is interpreted as the 
proportion of the time that events of the same kind will happen in the long 
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Subjects in the 1980 Census Classified as Complete-C ount or Sample Items 



Kipu1.it ion 



Housing 



Items collected ai esery household ("complrte-cnunt items") 



H"iiM'ln-lil r i'Kii i* »hnI up 1 
Sex 
R.i.c 
\>v 

Mi'ti.tl a.ihu 

Spanish )hsp.i|il. ••Iljilll ill t|i*Sv fill 1 



Number ol uttiis at addicss 
Complete plumbing facilities 1 
Number of rooms 

Tenure (whether the unit is owned m rented ) 

Condominium identification 1 

V ill ue nt" home (tor owner ^occupied units 

ami iiunluminuiiiiN*) 
Kent (lot lentei -occupied units) 
Vacant fur rent, tor sale, and so lotth.arul 

period Mi vacanc) 



Vddit ion.il items t olJr< led at sample households 

S. In ml i uiidlnieiil 
\ d»h .llliWl.il .11 i.i iimiorii 
St.ite i«i tnieigii »'i:iif > i»t biith 
( in.'fjislnp and V'.n -»i i in t] i i>< r .i i it in 
( hi l.myn.))V .mhI I nehdi pn»lh i«'iu v " 
\n. i- ,M \ * 

}" i. i- ill I •* »| i U i" • V »\|!S .li'*' 
\ f lVll\ • \ :* |l * .|*»»i 

V 1 " Hi -t.l«H> .itid |H"nn1 >i 'Mi »* 

P' ■ »i* * i ■• i«' .|i . • 1. 1:; !l. ip' 

t l*|t.|.--|i : \ -' 

Mi:.* ii Iii.I-i, 

f •■•}•!■ «v ::i-n» i:.,, ! i v -.-l 
I (. . a- k ■•-! it.« a • i» 



I' ...... „,.. 

> r ' i • A • k- 

h .! i ! \ 



I >pe ol unit 

Stones in building and presence ot elevauu 
Yea i built 

Near moved into (his house 1 
•V ieage and crop v »les 
Sutih e o! svatei 
Sewage disposal 
Mealing equipment 

Hie Is used Uu Imuse healing, water heating, 

and cooking 
( osts ol urilities and tuels 1 
Complete kitchen tasihue-. 
Nuinher ol bedrooms 
Nuruhei ol haihtoonis 
I deplume 
\it conditioning 
Nuruhei ol automobiles 
Niunhei nl hghi hiuks and v.in>, : 
Honieovwiei sheltei v it\h lot moil gage, 
lealesiate ia\i*s. and ha/.nd iit>ui jure* 



■«..: i! 



I>i*nv»sil v.u i.i hit* > i ilhist i.it iv e samples) 
1 . 



Pi ■ [». • I i », • ■ f l | 'I'Kvdllli- > 
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Ili.lilUI'. 'l.* .-»!.,-■ i •..!!;• .| i , 
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Federal Statistical Policy 

1 he data collection swem used by the Census Bureau must meet the policy standards 
set h\ the Office o» l ederal Statistical Policy and Standards as *eil as stringent 
( ensus Bureau regulations. The Census Bureau not only employs these strict 
standards with regard to the census hut with regard to all surveys it conducts. The 
1 eder.il standards establish criteria for defining the purpose of the survey, d» ,r ining 
the relationship to others surveys or programs, and the development of the .survey 
plan I he survev plan criteria include detailed specifications for selecting the target 
population (all the people, establishments or other units that the survey designer 
u.mts to learn about), sample design, method of collection, and" error The complete 
scl ot standards is published in the Stutt\tnul fr*ln \ liatidbuak published hy the 01- 
Ikc <>l \ cdvr.il Statistical Pnluv and Standards 



> 

i un We cannot guarantee thai the car will start on anv one try, bul would 
be willing to hot %9 against $1 (or 90 cents against a dime) that the ear 
will sum at a given trv. We would expect to win $1 aboul 90 percent of 
the tunc and lose $9 about 10 percent of the time. 

How then does the concept of probability translate an uncertain situation 
into information we can use? This is done through a somewhat paradoxical 
law of probability often termed the law of large numbers. This law can be 
used U) predict wr.h surprising precision the overall result of a large number 
of individual events, even though each of the events itself is unpredictable. 
In a sense, we can sav that a large number of uncertainties produces a 
certainty. Although on the surface it may seem contradictory, this 
"paradoxical" law is an important tool to sciences such as physics and 
genetics, and to businesses such as insurance companies and opinion polls. 

\n example of this concept is radioactive decay. The half-life of thorium C 
is U) 5 minutes, and in that time exactly half of a sample of the radioactive 
material will disintegrate. The action of an individual atom cannot be 
pi nluird. hut in the mass hail of the sample disimergates in the pre- 
lifted time, \nother. more familiar, example is the insurance company's 
mortality tables in which the probability of a person's dying is calculated by 
age and sex Although this table is virtually useless in predicting an 
individual person's death, it predicts with uncanny precision the number of 
deaths among thousands of persons. It is so accurate that insurance 
companies use U as a basis for life insurance premium rates. Statisticians use 
these concepts in sample sunevs. If the sample is drawn in a prescribed 
probabilistic laslnon so 'hat it is representative of the total population, then 
i! is possible lo inter characteristics of the total population with information 
trom tile sample alone. 

\ «ir example, wh.it would he the most cost-effective wav for the marketing 
research department ol a large corporation to determine the public's 
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The Origin of Probability Theory 



I he ••! ijein nl prohanihu theor> d*itcs hack to the I "7 1 h century It seems that the 
( hoalK'i dc Merc .in ardeni p.unhler. *as h.illled h\ sunn* questions concerning a 
tviine »»i vhaiue cspeualh. he u.uitcd in knou how to diwde the stakes of twii 
pl.tteis who l.ul u» inmplete game in which the winner has to win ihree matches out 
• •I h\c He ^iiiisultetl the r rench mathematician Blaise Pascal (HO.MhfO). who in 
imii \\u*w .ihoui this rn nter to Pierre I ermal ( I MSI • 1 665). it is this correspondence 
ih.i! is .'cmf.ilK coiiMikred the origin tit modcrr, probahiht\ theory 

I r»»m V mi M iiie md (nlhre.ith. Y/<///w/i \ Humww and h**nontu\ 



attitude toward a new breakfast cereal product they plan to introduce. The 
company could introduce the product into a test market, e.g M Columbus, 
Ohio, to find out what Columbus 1 1.5 million people think of the cereal 
before introducing it to other cities around the country. Should the 
company interview every person in metropolitan Columbus? 

I or the sake of argument let's say that the survey of Columbus can be pro- 
cessed for S s per respondent. This would mean an expense of about $7.5 
nullum to gain the information if every person is interviewed. Some people 
would consider this approach too expensive. 

An alternative approach that may be employed by the company is to take a 
sample survey of the entire population at a sample rate of 0.1 percent, 
which would vield a sample of about 1,500 persons so that, for anal/sis 
purposes, each person sampled would represent 1,(KH) others. This sample 
survev would cost S 7 .500. a thousand times less than the 100-percent 
suivev 

I el s Imihcr asMimc that one question asked during the sample survey is, 
"Do vou hke tins new cereal. 1 " If 1.^0 (or W percent) of all persons 
sampled answered "yes." then the company would infer that 1 .350.000 (40 
pcivcnt) persons m the metropolitan Columbus market area would answer 
"us o, i In-, question I he same tvpe of reasoning would apply to the "no" 



li the i»>mpan\ look a complete enumeration of all people in Columbus, 
ihric would not he exactly 1 . 1*0.000 "yes's 1 ' and ! 50,000 "noV However. 
• he .Ktuil values would "prohahlC be very close. They would expect a 
siii.illci i i life ol uiHertauity it we took ,i larger sample, sav at a I -percent 
i.iic i I N .tHio-pc!MMi s.unple] 

I ins appi o.k li nic iiient.illy . is exactly how survey s and polls are conducted 
wi-ekl*. b\ the NimIs.-m and (salliip orgam/atiom Additionallv . they will 
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prohably use census data to ensure that their sample is demographieally 
representative and that no large segment of the population (e.g., blaeks, 
Hispanic*-. Asian-Americans, American Indians, aged, college graduates) 
are overrepresented or underrepresented in the sample. This means that the 
sample is not biased toward one or another population. 

The devastating effect of biased sampling was mentioned in chapter I in the 
discussion of the Literary Digest incident in 1936. In that example the 
sample was overrepresented by people who owned telephones or who 
belonged to clubs and associations. Persons who did not have a telephone 
or a specific membership were underrepresented. In 1936 a substantial 
portion of the American population, millions of people, were in the latter 
group. 

(men the serious consequences of incorrect sampling procedures, the 
( emus Bureau has paid particular attention to this aspect of the census. In 
fact, the Bureau has played a significant role in the extension of the theory 
of sample survevs over the last 30 years, not only by making substantial 
contributions to the theorv but by seizing the newest developments and ap- 
phmg them. 

I he point of this divcusMon is that sampling provides the Census Bureau 
with an economical means for handling a large number of complex 
questions. The sampling approach introduces some uncertainty, but this is 
acceptable to data users within the context of modern probability and 
statistics. 

( )ne reason uncertainty is acceptable is that'the science of statistics provides 
some ellective measurement tools. For example, if an estimate is calculated 
lor a particular sampled census variable, then it is also possible to calculate 
a r.mue m which the estimate lies by using a prescribed probability. That is, 
.in upper and lower value can he calculated for the variable "centered" on 
Hie esiim.ite I he si/e of this range, which is called the confidence interval, 
mdiv.ues the uncertainty associated with the estimate. 

Calculating I ucertainty— Sampling Variability/Error 

\um»v»s dci iv cd from sample data are only estimates of what a complete 
..•urn w.uiid have shown Slated another way. the data contain some 
iMi,.uh! ->i uncertainty or chance error and thus are subject to what is call* 
.•>! "saiiiplmi 1 \. irubilm ' I he magnitude of the likelv error or uncertainty 
mUk-i miuII when lan/e numbers are involved, but can be relatively large 
t.*r -mailer numbers. Suppose, lor example, that 10-percent of the families 
:n a LM\en area arc below the poverty level. If the area contained several mil- 
ium population, that figure would be expected to var> no more than a tenth 
pertcnt.iiie point. However, a comparable figure for a census tract of a 
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Table 6-5. Confidence Intervals for Estimates at Different Levels 



< k\ lip.lt lull 

( hiMin's l».iso.l nil 20-periorit s.miplc ) 



Fairfax County, Va, 

l l )7U C ensus l )5'/ Confidence 
Intimate interval 1 
(I) (2) 



Percent 
Relative 

hrror 

<3) 2 



Tract 4049, Fairfax Co. 

1 1 )70 Census l )5 f .-J« Confidence 
hstiniate interval 1 
(4) (5) 



Percent 
Relative 
hrror 2 
(6) 



Total emplnuul, b> \ejrs tilj and uvei 


1 (i3.55^ 


1 02. 4 Mi 


Professional, technical <S; kunhed wmkcis 


. 4x,X2(i 


47.1)2(1 


Mana^eis &,ulinmisttatois. except tatm 


22. 1 >28 


" M8 


Sales vAmkets 


I3.l l >5 


1 2.o l )5 


Cleiw.il & kuhltetl vvnikeis 


38.121 


37,341 


Craftsmen . fmcmciuV kunlied vwnkeis 


1 S.H41 


15.311 


Operatives, except tuiup»»it 


4.454 


4.104 


Transport equipment upeiaiives 


3.378 


3. 1 2S 


Idhnreis, except farm 


2,885 


2.055 


I'.inn \Muk»'iN 


345 


20 5 


Set Mi o u * »i kef s 


12.088 


1 1 ,0()X 


Puv.jto h<»usoh*>U vv»ikou 


1.4 l )5 


1.325 



- 1 04,0.50 


M 7 

u. / 


7J.O 




1 5 4 


• 4 l ).720 


l.S 


250 


19 1 -321 


25.4 


- 23.598 


23) 


107 


02 - 152 


42.1 


- 13,01)5 


3.8 


7K 


38-118 


51.3 


• 38,901 


2.1 


l')4 


134 - 254 


30.9 


• 10.371 


3.4 


55 


20- 90 


03.6 


- 4.744 


to 


0 


( ') 




• 3.028 


7.4 


0 


(NA) 




- 3.115 


8.0 


10 


( ) 




425 


23.2 


0 


(NA) 




- 12.50* 


4.0 


37 


7- 07 


81.1 


- 1 ,0h 5 


1 1.4 


0 


(NA) 





1 I iki-N u x .»! •..li-iplwi;' \ nulnhiv . r.iiisr pen»*m pii»Kihihi> nl nnhiiiim! tho value homj! osunuivil. 

•' iK'tltV.vi t*»l I hlx p:jlpM\0 .jx tun U.UUl.Ull CiriHN4N .i peri out ape uf ihc cNtinuHc. 
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lew thousand people could be expected to range between 6 and 14 percent. 
I hus, relative error is frequently more important to the data user than abso- 
lute error 

# 

\ Ma ishe called the standard error allows one to estimate how much 
uncertain^ orchancc.to allow for in a particular census variable. For areas 
of equal population, size, the larger the standard error, the greater the 
uncertainty Tables that can be used to calculate standard errors for 
particular census variables will appear in almost any census report based on 
sample data. The details on the location and use of the tables for calculating 
standard error are provided in the Appendix. 

I he standard error is a statistic that ha? a particular meaning to 
Matistiuan.s. To understand it. iet us assume that we have the luxury of 
repealing our survev many limes, each time calculating the estimate of some 
census variable based on the sample. Although we would get a different 
value Jor this statistic each time, statisticians assure us that a particular 
pattern vmII inrm The iaw of large numbers, explained under the 
prohahilnv discussion earlier, specifies that the estimates would be 
clustered about the numbers that we would get from a corresponding 
complete count 

Statisticians also suggest that about half of the estimates are smaller than 
the complete-count value and about half of them are larger. Small errors 
(estimates close to the complete-count value) happen more often than large 
errors About two. thirds of the time, the estimate will be within one 
stand. ud error of the complete-count value. The chances are also about 19 
out ot ?o ilui the estimate will be off bv less than twice the standard error 
and about w out ot UK) that the difference is less than 2 I 2 times >c 
standard error 

( >ne cavc.it is important. In these statements we are comparing the estimate 
to .i ..»m responding complete count rather than to the "true value." Sample 
e<aun.ifci m lv alfccted bv errors in processing, biases in responses, and 
other tonus oi nonsumpling error in the same wa\s that complete counts 
arc alfccted. ( alculations regarding sampling errors do not allow for most 
i»pev!s oi nons.iinphng error. 



HOW SAMPLING AFFECTS DATA I SE 

I In- point th.it a ^emluani portion of the census data comes from a popu- 
! vmiplc and that ihe remainder conies from a complete count of the 
p^p.i! non ti.is a number of important implication* for the data user. These 
oKliidc appircnt discrepancies among data sources, the calculation of 
^: tnd the selection of die most appropriate data source. 
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An Important Statistical Note 

I here .ire important differences between the sample conducted in the census and 
other sample survevs, for example Presidential polls. Remember that the census is a 
statement about an entire population or universe so that the use of inferential 
statistics to determine significant differences (e g.. 1 -lest or analysis of variance) is in- 
apprnpnaiae with complete-count variables. Ken the sample conducted in the census 
is so large as to make anv difference observed at the National level or other large 
are.i .statistical I > significant The user should He aware, however; that observable 
differences for small areas may be due to sampling error. Statistical significance in this 
context should nrl be confused with conceptual significance (or importance). 



Discrepancies Between Sample and Complete-Count 
Data 

As discussed previously, most areas of the country are to be covered by a 
one-household-in-every-six sampling plan. When tabulations are prepared 
from these sample data, each sample person or household will be counted 
as representing six persons or households on the average. In cities, towns, 
or townships with less than 2,500 population (based on 1978 estimates), the 
sampling rate w ill be one household in every two, and in those areas each 
sample person or household will be counted as representing two (e.g., each 
household will have a sample weight of two on the average). All of the 
resulting data will, of course, be estimates rather tharicomplete census 
counts. 

I he process of assigning weights to sample persons or hous ; % units is actu- 
ally more sophisticated than just using six or two as sample weights in ap- 
propriate areas. In a complicated procedure designed to minimize sampling 
variability weights are derived from the precise ratio of complete-count 
cases to sample cases w ithin particular areas and particular population sub- 
groups. \ more detailed explanation of this process is contained in the 
/ v.sv ) (V/iw/Y ( w/V (iuide. A bv-produet of this process is that complete 
counts and sample population and housing counts usually match exactly for 
the geographic arei's used in the process, which are called "sample weighting 
areas." 

Population and housing counts in complete-count versus sample reports do 
not coincide precise!) whenever the geographic area in question does not 
happen to equal a sample weighting area or a combination of complete 
sample weighting areas. Sample weighting areas are mutually exclusive 
units ohserving county, place, census tract, and minor civil division (for 20 
northern States) bounds, cs provided that each area has at least 2,400 
inhabitants (X(K) in 50-pereent sample areas). Where, for example, a tract 
has less than 2.400 population, it is lumped together with the next census 
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Table 6-6. Population Discrepancies for Counties: Complete Count 

Versus Sample 



(Population counts from selected printed reports series for Colorado, 1970 
Census of Population and Housing) 





Complete-count data 


Data based on sample: 






Table 43, 


Table 60, 




Table 9, 


PC(1>C, General 


HC(1)-B, Detailed 




PC(1)-A, Number of 


Social and Economic 


Housing 


Counties 


Inhabitants 


Characteristics 


Characteristics 


Conejos 


7,846 


7,846 


7,846 


Costilla 


3,091 


3,091 


3,091 


Cmwley 


3,086 


3,086 


3,086 


Tustcr 


1,120 


1,002 


• 1,074 


Delta 


15,286 


15,404 


15,332 


Denver 


514,678 


514,678 


514,678 


Dolores 


1,641 


1,593 


1,632 


Douglas 


8,407 


8,455 


8,416 


liagle 


7,498 


7,498 


7,498 


Elbert 


3,903 


3,903 


3,903 



tract to makeup a sample weighting area, with the result that complete- 
count and sample totals will not match exactly for either tract but should 
match if the user added the two together. Population data and housing data 
arc weighted according to corresponding but independent schemes. Thus, 
population data in a sample housing report may disagree slightly with 
corresponding data in a sample population report, as illustrated in table 6- 

1 he point of this discussion is that, while estimates from samples need not 
exactly equal the complete count (they frequently do), the user may be 
caught off guard w hen they do not. Such discrepancies are especially likely 
to be noticed in census tract reports where, for example, one table is pro- 
duced from complete-count data and another table is developed from 
sample data; however, both tables list the total population at the top. 

I hese discrepancies are illustrated in tables 6-6 and 6-7. Notice that the 
discrepancies only occur in counties less than 2,500 population and the 
counties listed next to them in the table. This resulted, because in 1970, 
county boundaries are always respected in defining weighting areas. This is 
not true in table 6-7, since in 1970, MCD\s were usually ignored in the 
sample weighting process and hence differences more nearly reflect 
sampling variability* as discussed earlier. 
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Table 6-7. Population Discrepancies Between Complete-Count 
and Sample Data for MDCs/CCD's 



Complete-Count Data f 
Table 10 Sample Estimate s 

(Green County, N.Y.) Table 3 



MCDVCCD's 


PC(1)A31 


Fifth-Count Microfilm 


Ashland town 


397 


485 


Cairo town 


3,546 


3,448 


Catskill town 


10.432 


10,446 


Durham town 


1,651 


1,709 


Greenville town 


2,279 


2,114 


Halcott town 


199 


114 


Hunter town 


1,742 


1,728 


Jewett town 


442 


473 


Lexington town 


662 


690 


New Baltimore town 


2,068 


2,233 


Prattsville town 


721 


771 


Windham town 

r 


1.190 


1,132 



The sample weighting process works to minimize differences between 
complete count* and sample estimates for certain basic age, race, sex, 
relationship, tenure, and household-si/e categories. Gomplete-count data, 
however, usually will not agree exactly with the same data produced from a 
sample. 

C alculating Means, Ratios, and Percents 

The difference between complete-count and sample variables is par- 
ticularly important when calculating statistics such as means, ratios, and 
percents. l ; or example, in determining the percentage of 16- to 21-year-olds 
uho are not high school graduates, the base figure for ages 16 to 21 would 
preferably be taken from the same source as the numerator. In effect, using 
numerators and denominators from the same table reduces some of the 
impact of sampling variability and avoids producing "strange" results such 
as the possibihu of deriving a proportion larger than 100 percent, 

I sing the "Right" Data Source 

The point that some data items are released as both sample and complete- 
count items makes it extremely important that the user select the source of 
information most appropriate for the particular application. 

l or example, suppose day care centers were being planned for a particular 
area and the plans call for a center for every 50 children. This value is small 
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The Census and Confidentiality 

We have discussed in other places the confidential aspects of the census. The 
confidentialit> standards employed by the Census Bureau affect the data user from 
the standpoint that certain data items are not released (printed) if minimum popula- 
tion requirements are not met. For example, if family income were printed for an area 
with onl> two families, then either family could learn the other's income. 
Consequently, data for such an area would be suppressed or not released. Details on 
suppression rules are printed in the 1980 Census Users' Guide. 



enough that very little uncertainty can be tolerated. In this application the 
user should use a complete-count source. 

NONSAMPLING ERRORS 

"Anything that can go wrong, will"— Murphy 

In addition to the sampling error or variability discussed above, another 
form of uncertainty exists in census data and the sources of the error are 
many. Despite the best planning and organization, a number of 
nonsampling errors occur in any census, including: (1) Problems of 
questionnaire design; (2) response rates; (3) enumerator techniques; (4) 
coding errors; and (5) undercounting. In contrast to the acceptable (and 
planned for) sampling error, these nonsampling errors are undesirable and 
the Census Bureau would like to eliminate them entirely from the census. 
We shall briefly discuss some of the major types of nonsampling errors. 



Questionnaire Design 

The Census Bureau is accepted as one of the world's foremost authorities 
on questionnaire design, since its questionnaires must be subjected to such 
stringent requirements. The questions have to be easily understood (and the 
answers easily recorded) by most citizens. All questior^ have to be phrased 
so they are not offensive to even the most sensitive citizen. The visibility and 
official nature of the census make this last requirement particularly impor- 
tant. In addition, the questionnaires must be designed to be efficiently 
mailed and easily handled in bulk. 

Despite careful planning by the Census Bureau (including pretests and dress 
rehearsals) errors due to questionnaire design still occur. The most 
significant of these in 1970 involved a problem in recording the respondent's 
age. A substantial number of respondents erroneously checked the first box 
for decade of birth thus indicating birth in the 1860's rather than the 
1960 s. The result was that many people were incorrectly recorded as being 
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over 100 years old. Corrected figures were subsequently prepared and 
released by the Census Bureau. The age question for the 1980 census has 
been redesigned to avoid this problem. 



Response ~~ 

A number of errors occur in the census because of inaccurate responses. 
Some inaccurate responses are a result of confusion because of 
questionnaire design, as noted above. Others, however, are a result of 
intentional fictitious answers on the part of the respondent. Unfortunately, 
some people still believe the census is used by the Government to "check up 
on people" (particularly with regard to income) and that census 
information is shared among Federal agencies. Some questions are even left 
blank by respondents. 

It is hard to determine how many answers are fictitious, but (hey seem to be 
small in number. The Census Bureau does catch some of them in the editing 
process. Occasionally, the answer can be corrected based upon other 
answers provided by the respondent. If not, data are allocated from the last 
respondent who answered the question and had similar demographic 
characteristics. This process, which is also used if the respondent left the 
question blank, is called allocation. A similar process is used to substitute 
entire questionnaires when they have been lost or accidentally destroyed. 



Enumerator Techniques 

In the earlier censuses, Federal marshals were used as enumerators. One can 
imagine the enthusiasm with which this task was undertaken, given the 
primary activities for which the lawmen were famous. In many cases it is 
suspected that census information was fabricated by the enumerator who 
would not travel to remote areas of the country for purposes as "mundane" 
as the census. Although the marshals no longer collect census data and 
contemporary enumerators are employed who are much better trained and 
better supervised, there are still occasional problems with enumerator 
techniques. 

Modern enumerators have sometimes been guilty of fabricating data. This 
may happen in areas or dwellings that enumerators are afraid (or too lazy) 
to enter. For example, a house may be so dilapidated that the enumerator 
assumes no one could possibly live there, so he/she completes the form for 
that address while sitting on the curb, a practice that has come to be known 
as "curbstoning." 
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Coding Errors 

Some census errors occur when the data are incorrectly trans- 
lated from the returned questionnaire into a form which can be used by 
the computer. This is especially a problem when a written answer (as op- 
posed to a checked box) is converted into numeric code, as in the case of 
occupation. 

For example, the editing process in 1970 uncovered an interesting 
phenomenon in Philadelphia, It appeared that a large number of females 
under 21 years old were Philadelphia taxi drivers; This was certainly 
peculiar in light .of the fact that taxi drivers are required by Pennsylvania 
law to be over 21 . On checking the questionnaires as returned, the problem 
was discovered. Some "ladies of the evening" had written their occupation 
as "taxi dancer," which was misinterpreted as "taxi driver" by Census 
Bureau staff. 

Allocation and Substitution Tables 

All of these problems can lead to omissions or obvious inconsistencies in 
the data, some of which may not be caught (or followed up) at data col* 
lection time. As many of these errors as possible will be corrected during 
computer processing of the data. Effective procedures have been developed 
to edit the data by computer and to make reasonable allocations for miss ng 
or inconsistent data. (An example of this process was described earlier 
under "response errors.") The census user should know that allocation 
rates for subjects in a variety of geographical areas are given in tables in a 
number of publications (see the 1980 Census Users Guide), If these tables 
show an unusually large allocation rate for a particular subject in a 
particular area* the data should be used with caution. 

We also discussed the substitution of entire questions. A substitution occurs 
where a person or household is known to be present but for vhich there is 
no information. In ihis case, data from a previously processed household are 
selected as a substitute and the full set of characteristics for each person is 
duplicated. The necessity for a substitution can arise from either a 
"noninterview" or a mechanical failure. Tables presenting the number of 
persons for whom data were substituted in a variety of geographical areas 
are referenced in the IMO Census Users' Guide.' The user of small area data 
(cspecialK blocks and enumeration districts) should check the tables to 
ensure that he or she is not working with an unacceptable level of 
substituted data. 

Undercount 

Another type of error cannot be handled by substitution or allocation. This 
is the undercount error, which was discussed in chapter 3. The undercount 
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error differs from the other types of errors in that it is difficult to correct 
with the use of allocation or substitution procedures. Repiember that in al- 
location or substitution ! the census is aware of the existence of an occupied 
housing unit and is supplying data for it. However, in the case of an under- 
count, the Census Bureau is unaware of the existence of a housing unit or 
person. % 

There are a number of reasons why people don 4 t make themselves available 
on census day. As was pointed out in chapter 3, the major villain is apathy, 
although suspicion and fear of the Government are also problems, as are the 
logistical problems due to the general mobility of our society. 

There are ways in which the Census Bureau can determine the extent and . 
characteristics of the undercount, for example, the Bureau has access to 
reliable birth rate, death rate, and migration data (legal migration only) re- 
corded since 1935. from these sources, the Census Bureau can construct an 
independent estimate of the "true population'* for the population aged 0 
through 44 ( 1979-1935 - 44). Unfortunately, this can only be estimated for 
the Nation and large regions of the country. Therefore, information on the 
undercount is only available at this gross level. Thus, the undercount for 
cities, counties, and census tracts cannot reliably be determined, 

In 1970. using this type of data, the«actual population and hence the under- 
count was determined for the Nation. The overall undercount in 1970 was 
about 5.30 KMX), which was 2.5 percent of the total population. This varied 
greatly, however, for different subpopulations in 1970. The undercount for 
the black population was higher than for the white population. Reliable 
undercount statistics are not available for other ethnic groups, although 
available evidence indicates that in the Spanish-American population, the 
undercount may have been even higher. Also, the undercount varies by 
region. 



Along with each census the Census Bureau conducts a number of studies of 
nons.implmg errors in .i formal [ valuation and Research Program covering the 
.kiur.u.\ ol selected suhject matter (response errors) and the effectiveness of the 
enumeration process (coverage errors). The studies will be published in the 
evaluation and research program report series (reference 4 of this chapter) and will 
dweuss underenumerution of blacks relative to underenumeration of whites; clerical 
errors m coding write-in responses for items like residence 5 years ago and 
»u uipa lion, .tnd respondent errors, as measured b> reinterviews, on such subjects as 
d»s.ihihtv status and homeowner shelter costs. These studies will provide estimates of 
crmr al the National level I -nlortunulclv. this information can be only ap- 
prouinatclv applied to statistics for small areas, and these studies do not yield 
"correal" figures 10 substitute lor those published in data reports. 



Evaluation and Research Program 
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Nonsampling Errors in Perspective 

The point to be made about nonsampling error is that the sophisticated data 
user should be aware of the quality of the data and the potential limitations 
of their use. Census Bureau data* unlike many data sets, are u.iique in that 
their reliability and validity are so well studied and their error rates are pub- 
lished. 

SUMMARY 

When using the census as a statistical data source there are a number of 
major points to remember: 

He sure of your census terms and statistics. In determining which census 
variable or statistic to use, be certain that the Concepts and variables are 
what you think they are. For example, is the income variable you plan to 
use defined as family income or household income? Are averages, percents, 
and other statistics calculated in the way that you think? These answers can 
often be found in the appendix of the printed report in which the data ap- 
pear. (An illustration of the standard error calculation procedure is located 
in the Appendix of this chapter.) The original questionnaire may need to be 
examined to understand the interpretation provided by the respondent. 

Know whether the data come from a complete count or sample. If the popula- 
tion in question is small, sample estimates may not be sufficiently reliable 
for a particular planning purpose. Whenever there is a choice, use data 
based on a complete count rather than sampled data. In addition, apples 
and oranges should not be mixed. For example, when calculating a mean, 
check to see that the numerator and denominator refer to the same 
classification of the population (e.g., all housing units, or all occupied 
housing units). 

lie aware of sampling variability, substitution, and allocation. If sample data 
are used, calculate the standard error by using the procedures described in 
the census publications. Also check to see that there are not a large number 
of substitutions or allocations in an area—particularly if it is a small area 
where substitution and allocation may give undesirable results. The 1980 
Census ( V/V (iuide references the location of substitution and alloca- 
tion tables lor an> area in question. 
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APPENDIX 

CALCULATING STANDARD ERRORS 
AND CONFIDENCE INTERVALS 

For many applications of Census data, the user has to be concerned with 
the degree of uncertainty or size of the error associated with a particular 
census variable. This is particularly the case for small geographic areas with 
small populations where the size of error can be large relative to the popu- 
lation total, if the application is dependent upon precise measurement of 
the population, then large sampling error can be a consideration and the 
user should calculate standard errors and confidence intervals. 

This process is described in the 1 9H0 Census Users' Guide. Standard errors 
for census sample data can be approximated by using a few simple steps 
with rubles published in the back of reports containing sample data. (Tables 
6-8, 6-9, and 6-10 are from a 1970 census report; actual 1980 tables may 
di ffer slightly in format, to take into account the two sample sizes.) The fol- 
lowing steps should be taken to calculate the standard error and its 
associated confidence interval* 

(u)l.otik up the approximate standard error in table 6-8 for numbers or table 
6-9 for percentages. Interpolate if necessary. 

(b)Find the applicable factor in table 6-10. (If more than one factor is ap- 
plicable, use the largest.) 

(e Multiply the factor times the approximate standard error (that gives you 
your estimate of the standard error). 

(d) Double the estimated standard error and add and subtract that figure 
from the original estimate, to determine a 95-percent confidence interval. 

1- xample— Assume you have found, in a table of a tract report, that there 
are 247 married women in the labor force in tract 18.01. 



ta)From table 6-8, the approximate standard error for 250 is 30. 
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Table 6-8. Approximate Standard Error of Estimated Number 
Based on 20-Percent Sample 

(Range of 2 changes out of 3) 

Estimated number Standard Estimated number Standard 

(persons or housing units) error (prions or housing units) error 



50 15 1,000 60 

100 20 2,500 •. 85 

250 30 5,000 100 

500 45 (For larger figures use tables in 



PC(1) orHC(l) reports or 
formula ( 1) on page 88) 



Source: I'HCl 1 ), appendix (*. 



Table 6-9. Approximate Standard Error of Estimated Percentage Based 

on 20-Percent Sample 

(Range of 2 chances out of 3) 

Base of percentage (persons or housing units) 

Estimated percentage 500 1,000 2,500 5,000 10,000 15,000 
x~ 

2 or 98 1 .3 0.9 0.6 0.4 0.3 0.2 

5 or 95 2.0 1.4 0.9 0.6 0.4 0.4 

10 or 90 2.7 1.9 1.2 0.8 0.6 0.5 

25 or 75 3.9 2.7 1.7 1.2 % 0.9 0.7 

50 4.5 3.2 2.0 1.4 1.0 0.8 

Source: IMK*( 1 ). appendix ('. 

(b)Thc factor for Employment Status is 0.8. (Since no factors are given for 
marital status and sex we can only assume they don't affect this 
calculation.) 

(e)30 \ 0.8 = 24 is the estimated standard error for 247 married women in 
(he labor force. 

td)2 \ 24 = 4X. 247 - 48 to 247 + 48 (199 to 295) is the 95-percent confidence 
interval. 

Thus we can sa\ that the odds are 19 out of 20 that the interval (199 to 295) 
contains the number of married women in the labor force in tract 18.01. 
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Table 6-10. Factor to be Applied to Standard Errors 

[Subjects marked with an asterisk were tabulated on a lOOtf basis I'm tables M . IM, and IM. 
Standard errors are not applicable to these tables) 
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Chapter 7 

COMPONENTS OF THE 
POPULATION EQUATION 



INTRODUCTION TO DEMOGRAPHY 

Demography may be defined narrowly or broadly depending upon how its^ 
practitioners address the component terms oftye population et^tion. In 
the most general sense, demography is the scientific study of human popu- 
lations (their size, distribution, and composition) and the changes that 
occur in those phenomena through the processes of fertility (births), 
mortality (deaths), and migration, Demographers are concerned with how 
large or small populations are (their size), how the populations are 
'composed according to age, sex, race, and other characteristics (their 
composition), arid where the populations live and worfc^lheir distribution). 
Demographers are also concerned wit* changes over time in the size, 
composition, and distribution of populations, and how the processes of fer- 
tility, mortality, and migration bring about the changes. Together, the 
measures of population change are studied by demographers under the 
heading of the population equation. 

Demographers are also concerned with the question of how these popula- 
tion phenomena operate and why populations behave the way they do. In 
other words, why do populations increase (or decrease) in numbers, why do 
they become older or younger, why do they become more urban or less 
rural? Some demographers go only so far as to employ strictly "demo- 
graphic" variables to answer these questions, while others go further to in- 
clude nomiemographie concepts dt awing frequently on history, sociology, 
economics, geography, and psychology. 

The demographers who employ demographic variables follow a formal 
demographic approach in developing explanations, while those employing 
nondemographic variables use a social or economic demographic approach. 
An example may help to clarify tt|e distinction among the approaches. 

Take the question of why populations are distributed the way they are. We 
know that States differ with respect to the proportidn of their residents who 
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live in large cities." For example, in 1976 almost 80 percent of the popula- 
tion of Texas lived in metropolitan "areas, while in Maine and South Dakota 
the proportions vere 23 percent and 15 percent, respectively. Why do these 
differences exist? In an attempt to answer the question, the social demo- 
grapher might supplement purely "demographic" measures by focusing on 
commercial inmiyation, corporate agriculture, and related types of 
sustenance-producing activities. The formal demographer, on the other 
hand, would rely solely on demographic variables in developing an 

I ' * A. . 

explanation. 

Let's take another example, that of population change. Between 1970 and 
1977, the population of Texas increased by almost 15 percent while Maine 
increased by 9 percent and South Dakota by 1 1 percent. The State of New 
York lost nearly 2 percent of its 1970 population during the interval, and 
the District of Columbia lost nearly 9 percent of its 1970 population. Why 
have these government units been changing at such different rates? The 
formal demographer might develop an answer to this question by looking ■< 
at the birth rates, death rates, and net migration for the States (a discussion 
of migration is presented later in this chapter). Texas, for example, 
increased by nearly 7 percent through net migration alone, while the- 
corresponding figure for Maine was 5 percent. South Dakota, New York, 
and the District of Columbia, on the other hand, lost 2 percent, 5 percent, 
and 12 percent, respectively, of their 1970 populations through net migra- 
tion. That is, these latter two States and the District lost more persons 
through migration between 1970 and 1977 than they gained through natural 



In answering the same question as to why these States grew at such different 
rates, the social demographer would perhaps look first at the migration 
rates, but then would go beyond this demographic consideration to the 
socioeconomic and other nondemographic factors affecting migration. The 
social demographer would ask what causes a State to have net Emigration 
or net outmigration. Perhaps the economy is changing or perhaps change in 
the uualitv of recreational facilities, living conditions, and climate are im- 
portant factors. Whatever the answers (and there are many possible ones) 
the social demographer goes beyond demography (beyond a consideration 
involving onlv demographic variables such as migration rates) in 
formulating an answer to the question of why States grow at different rates. 

Having distinguished the two basic approaches to the study of demography, 
the remainder of this chapter will introduce basic demographic 
methodology. The discussion will, in the main, be restricted to formal demo- 
graph): that is. the focus will be on the various demographic factors noted 
above and their changes. How are populations increasing or decreasing in 
size? Where are they distributed in physical space, and what concepts and 
measures are used in the analysis of population distribution? We begin with 
a basic demographic research theme— population si/e. 
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POPULATION SIZE 

Change in th: size of a human population daring a given time interval 
results from (he influences of three components: Births, deaths, and net mi- 
gration. That is, population change in size may be measured over a given 
interval by (1) adding the number of persons born during the period; (2) 
subtracting those dying during the interval; (3) adding the number of 
persons moving to the area; and (4) subtracting those moving away. There 
arc no other ways for the total population of a fixed area to change its size 
(tig. 7*1). 



How Many Americans ? 



As of July. 1979 there was an average of 

If 

One B I RTH every 9 480 seconds. 
One DEATH every 16.596 seconds, 
One IMMIGRANT every 74.086 seconds. 
One EMIGRANT every 14.600 minutes. 

and a NET GAIN of one person every 
1 7.365 seconds 

How many births (B) should there be in a year ? 

How many deaths (D) should there be in a year ? 

How many immigrants (Im) should there be in 
a year> 

How many emigrants (Em) should there be in 
a year 7 



NET GAIN B D + Im *- Em 

How many mor«» Americans should there be at the end of the year than there were at the 
beginning' 

What is the major source of the increase the excess of births over deaths or the excess 
of immigrants over emigrants* By how much 7 

A\SWf l*Y «>N NUI PAuf ■ 




Figure 7-1. POPULATION CHANGE IN THE UNITED STATES 
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How Many Americans ? 



ANSWERS FROM 
PREVIOUSPAGE 



60 seconds x 60 minutes x 24 hours x 365 days = 31,536,000 seconds/ 

year 

3,326,582 BIRTHS/year 
1,900,217 DEATHS/year 
425,667 I MM IG R ANTS/year 
36,000 EM IGR ANTS/year 

NET GAIN 3,326,582 - 1,900.217 + 425 f 667 -36,000- 1.816.032 

1,816,067 NET GAIN/year 



NATURAL INCREASE 
(excess of btrths over deaths) 

3,326,582 

* 1,900.217 

1,426,365 (785%) 



NET MIGRATION 
(excess of immigrants over emigrants) 
425.667 
| - 36,000 

389,667 (21.5%) 



The above may be presented in a form of the fundamental population 
equation linking two populations at different dates and the components of 
change. 

P 2 = Pj + B-D ± M 

vvhcic. 

is the si/e of the population at the end of the time interval; 
P| is the si/e of the population at the beginning of the interval; 
B is the number of births occurring in the population during the interval; 

I) is the number of deaths occurring in the population during the interval; 

and 

M is the net number of migrants moving to or away from the area during 
the interval. 

t sing data (expressed in thousands) for Texas and New York between 1970 
and IV77, the respective population equations are as follows: 



1 P; ) 




(B) 


(D) 


(M) 




|«>70 + 


I l )7()-I<)77 — 


|i)7()-l l >77 + 


1<>7(M<>77 


St.llf l'.>|Mll.l!U>tl 


I'opiil.llliiM 


Bulbs 


Deaths 


Net Migiation 




1 1 


1 ,5M 


7 Id 
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By examining the demographic components within each population 
equation, one obtains an appreciation of how these components collectively 
produce change in population size during a time interval. Texas grew 
between 1970 and 1977 because there were more than twice aK many 
persons who entered the population by births than who left it because of 
deaths; and because 760,000 more persons entered the Texas population 
through inmigration than left it through outmigration. New York declined 
in size between 1970 and 1977 principally because 873,000 more persons left 
the State through outmigration. And this loss through net migration was 
not offset by a sufficiently large excess of births over deaths, since there were 
only 555,000 more births than deaths in New York. Had this excess of births 
been greater than the 873,000 lost through net outmigration, the population 
of the State of New York would have increased between 1970 and 1977, 

Another way of examining population size and the population equation is 
through an analysis of the components of change foi single years. Table 7-1 
provides such inf ormation for the United States for the period 1970 to 1979. 
The table notes, for example, that between 1978 and 1979, the population of 
the United Stales grew by 1 ,745,000. This total growth was arrived at as fol- 
lows: 3.32K.OOO persons were added to the population by births, 1,925,000 
left the population through deaths, and there was a net of 343,000 migrants. 

The major component contributing to the Kpwth of the United States as a 
whole in the 1 970's is the birth component; it is nearly 10 times as large each 
>ear as the net migration component (table 7-2). 

It one considers population si/e by itself, fig. 7-2 illustrates how the popu- 
lation of our Nation grew each decade from the 1st census in 1790 to the 
Nth census in 1970. The si/e of the United States was less than four million 
at the time of the first census and grew by 1970 to more than 200 million. The 
must populous Slate in the United States in 1970 was California, with a pop- 
ulation ol nearK 20 million. New York. Pennsylvania, and Texas were 2nd, 
3rd. and 4th. Alaska, vMth a population of 300,000 in 1970 (smaller than the 
population of the Austin, Tex. metropolitan area), was the smallest State in 

We began in this section to di.scuss population size, the principal 
characteristic of a population. It was pointed out that a particularly useful 
str.itcg\ lor examining population si/e and the manner whereby popula- 
tions chance in si/e is to apply the population equation both nationwide and 
in selected States. These observations about si/e prepare us for the consid- 
eration of the next area of demographic study, population distribution. 

c 
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Figure 7-2. POPULATION INCREASE BY DECADE: UNITED 
STATES, 1790 TO 1970 



POPULATION DISTRIBUTION 

Implicit in the discussion of population size «s the question, where have 
Americans lived in the past and where are they living today? For a variety 
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of reasons, people tend to group together or cluster in some areas and not 
in others. The clusters are not static; they change over time. Demographers, 
geographers, and others who study population have long asked the where 
and wh> questions about population distribution. Their findings are 
regularly used by planners and administrators to provide a variety of public 
and private services (see the discussion of population and Federal funding 
programs discussed in chapter 3). This section examines two further ques- 
tions about population distribution: (1) What were the major distribution 
patterns of the United States in the past, and (2) where are Americans living 
today? 

Settlement History 

When the first United States census was taken in 1790, a little under four 
million people lived in an area of about 865,000 square miles of land, (4,5 
persons per square mile). Since that time, the population of the United 
States has multiplied 55 times over; the land area has more than tripled; 
and population density today has increased to over 60 persons per square 
mile, 

The historic course of settlement in the United States has been westward, 
which is graphically portrayed by the shift in the center of population (see 
fig. 7-3). The center of population is defined as the point at which an 
imaginar) fiat, weightless, and rigid map of the United States would 
balance if weights of identical value were placed on it so that each weight 
represented the location of one person. At the time of the first census in 
1790, almost two centuries after the first European settlements, most of the 
population still lived close to the Atlantic coastline; Louisiana was not yet 
part of the United States; and the center of population was located in 
C hesapeake Bay east of Baltimore, Md. Ten years later, at the opening of 
the 19th century, the center had moved west to a point close to Washington, 
1).( . which had just been established as the new capital city. In each 
succeeding decade, the center of population moved west, crossing the crest 
of the Appalachians in thel830\s and the Ohio River in the 1 Western 
settlement accelerated after the Civil War, but slowed down from 1890 to 
1 940. New rural settlement in the West diminished and was counterbalanced 
b> large-scale I uropean immigration to the cities of the fcast. After World 
War II. population growth in the West again accelerated. By 1970, the 
center of population had almost reached the Mississippi River in the 
v icimt> of St. I ouis. In contrast to the very slow movement from 1607 to 
PW. m the 1X0 vears between 1790 and 1970 the center of population 
moved about 700 miles vacsL 

I here has been an accelerating redistribution of the national population in 
the 20th centurv due to change in agriculture and transportation. One result 
is an increasing concentration of population within commuting distance of 
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Figure 7-3. CENTER OF POPULATION, 1790 TO 1970 

metropolitan areas accompanied by population decline in many traditional 
agricultural areas of the interior States (tables 7-3 and 7-4). In terms of the 
population distribution within the Nation, the overall growth of population 
in the West and South has not been as pronounced in this century as the 
shift of the center of population might suggest. The map of population 
distribution in 1 970 (fig, 7-4) serves to remind the reader that the United 
States population remains characterized by large clusterings of population 
east of the Mississippi River, particularly around the Great Lakes and the 
New England and Middle Atlantic States. 



POPULATION COMPOSITION 

nomographers are not only concerned with the size and distribution of a 
population, but also with the demographic (age, sex, race), social, and 
economic characteristics of people. This perspective leads to a study of pop- 
ulation composition. 

There are many population characteristics or attributes for the demo- 
grapher to investigate. The decision to focus on some characteristics and 
not on others is generally based on the extent to which the demographic 
processes of fertility, mortality, and migration are influenced by, or 
influence, the particular characteristic. A fundamental research question 
then become*, which characteristic or characteristics ought to be investi- 
gated? 
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Figure 7-4. POPULATION DISTRIBUTION, 1970 



The two most important characteristics are age and sex. The analysis of 
population structure depends upon these characteristics, which is why age 
and sex are often referred to as "the demographic variables." In fact, popu- 
lation change of any type can hardly be understood without taking age and 
sex into consideration. 

Also of interest to demographers are the topics of race and ethnic origin. 
Most race and ethnic groups have distinctive demographic characteristics 
when compared to the majority population. For example, blacks and some 
Spanish-origin populations have less average formal education than the 
U.S. majority population, and they also have^ higher birth and death rates. 
Furthermore, the migration experiences of specific groups are usually not 
the same when compared to the majority group. Indeed there are relatively 
few areas in the United States so racially and ethnically homogeneous that 
these characteristics can be disregarded when studying their population 
composition. This section begins, then, with a review of fundamental popu- 
lation characteristics. 



The characteristic of sex is an important variable in demographic studies. 
Separate data fo* males and females are important in themselves for the 
analysis of other types of data and in the evaluation of the completeness 
and accuracy of the census counts of population. 



Sex 
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Many types of public and private planning (military, community institu- 
tions, social and health services, and sales programs) require separate pop- 
ulation data for males and females. Social scientists haye a vital interest in 
such data, Sex composition affects social, economic, and cultural 
relationships within a community, 

A very large part of the usefulness of the sex characteristic in demographic 
statistics lies in its cross-classification with other characteristics in which 
one may be interested. For example, the effect of variations in the propor- 
tion of ihe sexes on measures of natality is considerable. This effect may 
make itself felt indirectly through the marriage rate. Generally, there are 
substantial differences between the death rates of the sexes; hence, the effect 
of variations in sex composition from one population $ roup to another 
should be taken into account in comparative studies of general mortality. 
The analysis of labor supply requires separate information on males and 
females cross-classified with economic activity and age. In fact, a cross- 
classification with sex is useful for the effective analysis of nearly all types of 
data obtained in censuses and surveys, including data on racial and ethnic 
composition, educational status, and citizenship status, as well as the types 
of data mentioned above. 

The definition and classification of sex present no substantial statistical 
problems. It is a readily ascertainable characteristic and the data are 
relatively easy to obtain. The situation with respect to sex contrasts with 
that of most other population characteristics, the definition and classifica- 
tion of which are much more complex because they involve numerous 
categories and are subject to alternative formulation as a result of cultural 
differences, differences in the uses to which the data will be put, and dif- 
ferences in the interpretations of respondents and enumerators. 

t able 7-5 presents data on the ratio of males to females by age group and 
race from 1910 to 1977. Notice that the sex ratio varies not only over time 
but also according to age (e.g., under 14 to 65 and over), race, and ethnicity. 
These differences are often explained by the demographic variables of 
differential birth, death, and migration as related to social, economic, and 
political variables. For example, the high proportion of males in 1910, 
particularly in the 25-to-64-year-old group, is explained in part by the 
predominance of males in the international migration to the United States 
taking place during this and earlier periods. 

Contrast the sex ratios for 45-to-64-year-olds in 1910 (114.4) and 1975 
(91.71). In the latter year there were fewer men than women. Why? Unlike 
the previous example, there has not been a similar cycle of female migration 
to this country. Today, women live longer than men. 

O 
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Sex Ratio 



The sex ratio is the ratio' of males to females in a given p'opulation„usually expressed 
as the number of males for every 100 females. The sex ratio at birth in most countries 
is about 10* or 106 males per 100 females. After birth, sex ratios vary, because of 
different patterns of mortality and migration for males and females within the popu- 
lation. 



Age is the single most important variable in the study of mortality, fertility, 
and certain other areas of demographic analysis, Tabulations on age are 
essential in the computation of basic measures relating to the factors of pop- 
ulation change, in the analysis of the factors of labor supply, and in the 
study of the problem of economic dependency, As with data on sex, a large 
part*)f the usefulness of the age classification lies in its cross-classification 
with other demographic characteristics in which one may be primarily in- 
terested. For example, the cross-classification of age with marital status, 
labor force, and migration makes possible a much more effective use of 
census data on these subjects. Since these social and economic 
characteristics vary so much with age and since age composition also varies 
in time and place, populations cannot be meaningfully compared with 
respect to these other characteristics unless age has been "controlled/* 



In some cases ape has been defined tn terms of the age at the nearest birthda> or even 
the next birlhda>. but these definitions are no longer employed in national censuses. 



Nature of Age Distributions 

Data on age arc commonly tabulated and published in 5-year groups o. 
cohorts (0.4, V 1 ). etc.). This detail is sufficient to provide an indication of 
the form of the age distribution and to serve most analytic uses. For some 
types of analysis, however, data for single years are needed. In some parts 
of the age range (i.e., the late teens, early twenties, late middle age) changes 
in some of the characteristics of the population (i.e., labor force status, 
marital status, school enrollment status) are so rapid that single-year >f-age 
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data are required to present them adequately, For other analytic purposes 
age data may be combined to obtain figures for various broader groups 
than 5-year age groups, Age distributions consisting of combinations of 5- 
year age groups and 10-year age groups, or 10-year age groups only, may 
sometimes be published so as to achieve consolidation of masses of data and 
the reduction of sampling error, yet provide sufficient detail to indicate 
variations by age and permit alternative combinations of age groups. 

Further consolidation or special combinations are desirable to represent 
special age groups. For fertility analysis the total number of women 1 5 to 44 
years old (the childbearing ages) is significant; the population 5 to 17 is im- 
portant in educational research and planning; and the group 18 to 24 
roughly defines the college-age group, the group of prime military age, and 
the principal ages of labor force entry and marriage. For many purposes the- 
number of persons 18 and over (age of legal majority) is useful. A classifica- 
tion of the total population into several mutually exclusive broad age groups 
with general functional significance may be found useful for a wide variety 
of analytic purpose. One classification employed in some of the publications 
of the Census Bureau is as follows: Under 5 years/ the preschool ages; 5 to 
17 years, the school ages; 18 to 44 years, the earlier working years; 45 to 64 
years, the later working years; 65 years and over, the period of retirement. 
Any grouping of the ages into working ages, school ages, retirement ages, 
etc., is admittedly arbitrary and requires some adaptation to the customs 
and institutional practices of different areas or some modifications as these 
practices change. For example, in the early 19th century in the United 
States, the period of labor force participation was considerably longer *han 
today, extending back into what are now the ages of compulsory school at- 
tendance and forward into the current ages of retirement. The in- 
terdependency of age groups is often expressed as the age-dependency ratio, 
(An overview of the age and sex of the United States population, 1800 to 
l ( >77 is provided in table 7-6.) 



Age-Dependency Ratio 

fhe a^:depernlcnc> ratio is ihe ratio of persons in the "dependent" ages (under 15 
.ind ov.;r M vcatM to those in the "economical!} productive" ages (15-64 vears) in a 
popul.i um 



\ S. Population under 15 + 
l'..S. Population 65 and over 

Population ami 15 64 



si 00 



52,507.000 
+22.934.000 

139,677,000 



\100 * 54.0 



I hits, the age-dependenc> ratio in the U S. in 1976 was 54. This means that there were 
N 4 persons in the dependent ages for everv 100 persons in the working ages. In other 
wonK there were almost two persons working to support every one of the persons 
who were run m the lahor force 
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Special interest also attaches to the numbers reaching certain "threshold" 
ages in each year. These usually correspond to the initial ages of the 
functional groupings described in the previous paragraph. On reaching 
these ages, new social roles are assumed or new stages in the life cycle are 
begun (e.g., birth and reaching age 5 or 6, 18, 21, and 65). 



Median Age 

The age at which half the population is older and half is younger is a population's 
median The median age of the U.S. population in 1976 was 29 years. m 



Population Pyramid 

An effective, widely used method of graphically depicting the age-sex com- 
position of a population is called a population pyramid. A population 
pyramid gives a detailed picture of th|g*ge-sex structure of a population, 
indicating either single ages, 5-year groups, or other age combinations. 
Examples of alternate methods for presenting population data are given in 
table 7-7 and fig. 7-5. The basic pyramid form consists of bars, representing 
age groups in ascending order from the lowest to the highest, pyramided 
. horizontally on one another (see fig. 7-5). The bars for males are given on 
the left of a central vertical axij and the bars for females are given on the 
right of the axis. The number of males or females in the particular age 
group is indicated by the length of the bars from the central axis. The age 
scale is usually shown straddling the central axis although it may be shown 
at the right or left of the pyramid only or both on the right and left, perhaps 
in terms of both age and year of birth. In general, the age groups in a given 
pyramid must have the same class interval and must be represented by bars 
of equal thickness. Pyramids most commonly show 5-year age groups. 

Notice in fig. 7-5 that the bottom bar shows the number of males and 
females who were under 5 years of age in 1978, the bar located at age 30-34 
on the pyramid represents all those alive and living in the United States in 
197H who were horn 1943 to 1949, and so forth up to the pyramid's top, 
where ver> brief bars show the few surviving members of the birth cohorts 
born in the !K9() % s and before, bach year a new cohort is born and "ap- 
pears" at the bottom of the pyramid, while the cohorts above it move up. 
As the cohorts age, they inevitably lose members because of death, and they 
ma\ gam or lose because of migration. After age 45 this attrition process 
accelerates, causing the narrowing peak of most population pyramids. 

A pvramid shows much about a population at a glance. Notice in fig. 7-5, 
for example, that females form the substantial majority in the oldest age 
groups because in the United States females outlive males, on the average, 
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by about 7 years. Notice also the slight majority of males at the very 
youngest ages because there are about 104 males born for every 100 females 
(tabic 7-5). 

The pyramid's shape can give significant clues to a population's past and 
future, Look at the age groups 40 to 44 years old in the middle of the 
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Figure 7 6. DISTRIBUTION OF THE TOTAL POPULATION 
INCLUDING ARMED FORCES OVERSEAS, BY 
AGE AND SEX: APRIL 1, 1970 AND JULY 1, 1978 
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pyramid in fig. 7-5. This narrow middle section is the result of the sharply 
lowered birth rates of the 1930's, so that today the 1930's cohorts (now over 
40 years of age) are fewer in number than the 1920's cohorts that preceded 
them, and much fewer than the post- World War II "cohorts" (now irt their 
late teens, twenties, and early thirties). ' 

In more recent times, the bdKom of the U.S. pyramid has again constricted 
sharply as birth cohorts have shrunk as a result of declining fertility rates. 
The direction of this has important long-range implications for population 
growth in the United States. Figure 7-6 depicts these changes for the period 
1970-1978. There were fewer persons alive in the 13-year and under and the 
38-year to 50-year age groups while the Post- World War II cohorts are part 
of the 15-year to 37-year pyramid bulge. 

-k. 




Source U.S. Bureau of the Census 
Census o< Population: 1970 

GENEHAL POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS 
F.nai Report PCID-B11 Florida 



Figure 7 7. POPULATION PYRAMID: CITRUS COUNTY, 
FLORIDA, 1970 
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There are, of course, substantial variations within a country as to age and 
sex distributions. Some U.S. counties, for example, have large retired popu- 
lations (fig. 7-7, Citrus County, Fk.) while others have relatively more 
children and young adults (fig. 7-8, Bullitt County, Ky.). Similar distinc- 
tions appear when population pyramids for racial and ethnic groups are 
compared. The age-sex pyramid for Filipino Americans living in urban 
areas outside Hawaii and California is distinguished by the greater number 
of females aged 20 to 44 (fig. 7-9). 
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Source U.S. Bureau of the Census 
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Figure 7-8. POPULATION PYRAMID: BULLITT COUNTY, 
KENTUCKY, 1970 
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Figure 7-9. FILIPINO-AMERICANS IN URBAN AREAS OUTSIDE 
HAWAII AND CALIFORNIA 



Race and Ethnicity 

Anthropologists differ in their classification of races, but recognize three 
principal races. For purposes of demographic research, numerous races and 
ethnic groups are identified (see chapter 8 for specific definitions). While 
race and racial difference has certainly been the topic of numerous 
polemical publications, there are, nonetheless, important physical, cultural, 
and linguistic differences among large groups of people that are relatively 
persistent over time. Moreover, as suggested earlier, many populations* 
subgroups are of interest to demographers because they frequently exhibit 
demographic characteristics rates different from those of the larger or 
majority population. Physical anthropologists frequently point out that in 
the modern world most ethnic groups are of mixed racial origin. In 
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compiling demographic records, however, we often use less precise 
classifications than those of the anthropologists. Indeed, we often base our 
classifications on how members of groups identify themselves and how they 
arc regarded by their compatriots. Racial or ethnic groups so defined, 
however, are usually more meaningful from the standpoint of social pro- 
grams and policy than those defined by anthropometric criteria. Although 
the resulting classification is neither scientific nor objective, it is reasonably 
consistent and reproducible. * 

The two largest minority groups in the United States are blacks and 
Spanish-origin people. An analysis of table 7-8 will show that these two 
groups differ from the majority population in numerous characteristics, 
thus attracting the attention and research efforts of demographers and 
others. For example, look at the figures for median family income in 1977. 
I he substantial difference* between white ($16,740), black ($9,563), and 
Spanish-origin families ($1 1,4;: are facts discovered, in part, through the 
decennial census and various surveys. (Note that the white and black popu- 
lations overlap v\ith persons of Spanish origin, i.e., persons of Spanish 
origin mu\ be of any race and therefore figure as components of the white 
and black populations with which they are compared here.) Social scientists 
and government agencies alike are interested in why these differences 
continue to exist and in devising approaches for reducing the distinctions. 

Black Americans 

At the tune of the first census in 1790, the black population numbered 
about 757.0(H). A century later it had grown nearly tenfold, to 7.5 million. 
B> the mid-1970's the number of blacks in the United States was*over 24 
million, more than M) times the number in 1790. 

Limited information is available on the size of the black population living 
in this country prior to the first census. In 1650, just a few years after the 
importation of hlack slaves began, it is estimated that the colonies con- 
tained about 1 .600 blacks. Estimates of the black population at the time of 
ihe Revolution are 462,000 for 1770 and 562,000 for 1780. 

The growth rate of the black population has varied considerably since the 
first decennial census. The black population grew at a rapid rate — in excess 
of 20 percent per year between the first census and the 1860 census, the 
census preceding the Civil War. The sustained growth can be attributed to 
two factors— the continued importation of slaves and the natural increase 
(excess of births over deaths) of the resident population (table 7-9), The 
importation of slaves into the United States was forbidden by law after 
January 1, 1808, but illicit slave traffic continued until the Civil War. 

Following the Civil War, the growth rate of the black population 
experienced a downward trend as a result of the complete cessation of the 
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slave trade and declines in fertility. This trend appears to have continued, 
with only a few interruptions, up to 1940 (table 7-9). 

A pattern of more rapid growth of the black population developed after 
World War II; the growth rates in the 1950 to 1960 decade approached a 
level close to that of the pre-Civil War years, The average rate of growth in 
the 1970's showed a decline from the peak rate of the 1950's. Lowered fer- 
tility was the major factor contributing to this drop. 

Blacks constituted a much larger proportion (19.3 percent) of the total pop- 
ulation in the first census (1790) than in any succeeding census year. From 
1790 to 1940, the proportion of blacks in the Nation declined, reflecting the 
more rapid growth rate of the white population, which resulted from the 
waves of immigration from Europe. The proportion of blacks began to rise 
after 1940 and reached 11.5 percent in 1975. 

liach census from 1790 to 1910 indicated that about 9 out of every 10 black 
'Americans lived in the Southern region. After 1910, this proportion began 
to decline and its downward movement accelerated during the 1940 to 1970 
period because of the predominantly one-way migration stream from the 
South to the North. In 1940, three out of four blacks were residents of the 
South: b\ 1970 only one-half (53 percent) were in the South. This down- 
ward trend, however, appears to have halted in the 1970\s, and in 1975 the 
proportion of blacks who lived in the South was about the same as the 1970 
level (tabic 7-3). 

As a consequence of blacks moving out of the South, the proportion of 
blacks in both the North and West has shown substantial increases over 
the years. The proportion of blacks in the North was 39 percent in 1975, 
almost four times the percentage in 1910. The West, which had only 1 per- 
cent of the black population in 1910, contained about 9 percent in 1975 
(table 7-3). 

In 1X90 (the first census for which urban-rural data for blacks were 
available), most blacks (80 percent) resided in the rural areas. Eighty years 
later, the situation had completely reversed; blacks had become a highly 
urbanized population. Most of the urbanization occurred in the years after 
1940, fed bv the large influx of blacks to northern cities from southern rural 
areas (see table 7-4). 

The 1970 census indicated that blacks were more urbanized than whites. Of 
the black population, HI percent lived in urban areas compared with 72 per- 
cent of whites. Urban blacks have concentrated in the central cities of the 
largest metropolitan areas and continue to comprise an increasing propor- 
tion of the population in these cities. The proportion of blacks of the total 
central cit> population rose from 16 percent in I960 to 23 percent in 1975, as 
a result of modest increases in the black population and the exodus of 
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whites to the suburbs. The proportional increases of blacks in the large 
metropolitan areas (1 million or more) were even greater during this period 
(table 7-4). 

The proportion of blacks in the total suburban population (outside central 
cities of metropolitan areas) showed a slight decline from 1960 to 1970. 
Since 1970, there is some evidence that the proportion has risen slightly, as 
a result of a higher annual rate of growth among blacks than among whites 
in the suburbs. 

Persons of Spanish Origin 

The second largest minority group in the United States consists of Spanish- 
origin persons, three-fifths of whom are of Mexican origin. In March 1978, 
there were 12 million persons of Spanish origin in the United States. Of 
these persons, about 7.2 million (59 percent) were of Mexican origin, 1.8 
million (15 percent) were of Puerto Rican origin, 700,000 (6 percent) were 
of Cuban origin, and 2.4 million (20 percent) were of other Spanish origin 
(see table 7-40). 

In general, the Spanish-origin population is young. The proportion of 
Spanish persons under 18 years of age was 42 percent, compared to 30 per- 
cent for the total population. And although the proportion of all persons 65 
years old and over was 1 1 percent, the proportion of the Spanish-origin pop- 
ulation in that age group was 4 percent. 

About 84 percent of all Spanish- origin persons in 1978 lived in 
metropolitan areas, compared to 67 percent of the overall population. 
Furthermore* about 50 percent of all persons of Spanish origin lived in the 
central cities of the West and Southwestern United States (fig. 7-10 and 
table 7-11). 

Although the overall educational level is lower for the Spanish-origin po- 
pulation than for the general population, there is evidence of increasing 
levels of educational attainment in the younger population of Spanish 
origin. I or instance, by March 1978 only about 4 1 percent of Spanish-origin 
persons 25 Years old and over were high .school graduates, but the propor- 
tion of high school graduates among Spanish-origin persons 20 to 24 years 
old wns ft I percent, The same pattern appears at the higher educational 
level: The proportion of Spanish-origin persons 20 to 24 years old who had 
completed some college was, at 26 percent, substantially higher than the 
proportion of Spanish-origin persons 25 years old and over with some col- 
lege education (1ft percent). 

Spanish-origin families (i.e., families maintained by a person of Spanish 
origin) are, on the average, large families compared to all families in the 
United States, only 19 percent of all families in the Nation had five persons 




One of every 18 persons in the United States in 1978 was 
of Spanish origin or descent. The largest concentration 
of persons of Spanish origin was in the five Southwestern 
States and New York State. 



Figure 7-10. PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS OF 
SPANISH ORIGIN, BY RESIDENCE 

or more in the family, but 31 percent of all families of Spanish origin had 
five or more persons. 

In March 1978 about 4.7 million persons of Spanish origin were in the 
civilian labor force, and the unemployment rate for these persons was, at 10 
percent, about 3 percentage points higher than the unemployment rate for 
the total population. Also, about one of every two employed Spanish-origin 
persons was u blue-collar worker (fig. 7-11). 
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Figure 7-1 1 BROAD OCCUPATION GROUP OF EMPLOYED 

PERSONS, BY RACE AND SPANISH ORIGIN, 1978 



In 1977 the median individual income of Spanish-origin men 14 years old 
and over with income was significantly lower ($7,800) than the median 
income for all men ($10,100). Furthermore, the median income for Spanish- 
origin women ($3,700) was much lower than that for Spanish-Origin men, 
but not significantly lower than for all women in the Nation ($3,900). 
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American Indians 

The Bureau of the Census has collected and published substantial amounts 
of statistical information ort Native Americans, since the first census 
question on this population group sought in 1860 to identify merely those 
Indians subject to Federal taxation. Since I860, the Bureau has become 
more comprehensive in its approach to enumerating Native Americans- 
expanding and redefining concepts and the population covered, 

American Indians are increasing at a rate four times the national average 
(see table 7-12). The total US, population increased by J 3 percent over the 
1960-1970 decade while the American Indian population increased by more 
than 51 percent, Such an increase may be due in part to more efficient 
enumeration; certainly as more American Indians take up permanent 
residence in urban areas they are less likely to be overlooked. However, 
higher figures mainly result from the continuing increase in the birth rate, 
reduction in infant mortality, and the effects of greater self-identification by 
many American Indians, who foi many years had become absorbed into the 
general population. Additionally, much greater effort was made in the 1970 
census to use American Indian enumerators who spoke the Indian 
languages and were familiar with the reservations, 

American Indians live in all sections of the country. However, more than 
half lived in five States in 1970: Arizona, California, New Mexico, North 
Carolina, and Oklahoma. Nearly half of the American Indian population 
(49.7 percent) is concentrated in the West, More than a fourth are in the 
South, almost a fifth in the North Central region, and about a twentieth in 
the Northeast. 
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American Indians are leaving the reservations and rural areas for urban 
living in rapidly increasing numbers. In 1970 nearly half resided in urban 
areas; in 1960 the urban population was less than one-third. Another 
213,770 American Indians lived on 115 major reservations, which the 
Census Bureau identified in 1970. The remainder lived on smaller 
reservations and in rural areas. 

Asian Americans 

Size and Composition. Among the Asian American populations in the 
United States, the largest in numbers are the Japanese, Chinese, and 
Filipinos. By 1970 their numbers reached 1,369,000, a 56 percent increase 
over the previous decade. During this same period, the population of the 
entire country increased only 13 percent. 

The Japanese population in this country increased by 27 percent over the 
I960 to 1970 decade— from 464,000 to 591,000. For the Chinese and 
Filipino populations, however, the increase was far greater; the Chinese 
population grew by 84 percent (from 237,000 to 435,000) and the Filipino 
population increased by 95 percent (from 176,000 to 343,000). 



Am;ih Americans constituted about I percent of the population in 1070. 
this total included: 
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About two-thirds of the additional persons added to the Japanese popula-, 
tion were attributable to births — young children born in the United States 
between i960 and 1970. Most of the increased population of the Chinese 
and Filipinos, on the other hand, was ailributable to immigration. Two- 
thirds of the additional population in both these Asian subgroups were im- 
migrants while the remaining third were childen born in the United States 
over the decade, The age-sex pyramids for the Japanese and Chi.nese popu- 
lations highlight the structural distinctions between the two populations 
(tig. 7-12). 

Distribution. Well over one-third of the Asian Americans lived in California 
in 1970. Thirty-six percent of all Japanese, 39 percent of all Chinese, and 40 
percent of alt Filipinos lived in the State. Combined with persons of other 
Asian origin, there were at least 600,000 Asian Americans living in 
California. 

Another 11 percent of the three major Asian American populations lived in 
Hawaii, Thirty-six percent of the Japanese, 12 percent of the Chinese, and 
28 percent of the Filipinos in the United States lived in that State. 

About 81 percent of the Japanese and 74 percent of the Filipinos in the 
United States lived in the western part of the country. Among the Asians, 
only the Chinese had a large portion of their population outside the West. 
Of the Chinese. 27 percent lived in the Northeast— almost 20 percent of all 
Chinese lived in the State of New York alone. 

While the Asian American population is clearly concentrated in certain 
parts of the country, the newly arriving Asian immigrants are not settling 
exclusively in these same areas. Some immigrants from Asia are settling in 
all the large cities in the most populous States. 



POPULATION CHANGE 

The previous sections introduced the demographer's role in explaining-pop- 
ulation si/l\ distribution, and composition. Yet, as pointed out in the intro- 
duction to the chapter, demographers are also concerned with changes in 
these factors over time. C hange results from three major processes: Fertil- 
ity mortality and migration, f igure 7-13 summarizes the annual change 
processes tor the United States 1930 to 1978. i.e., the tluetuations over time 
in hirths (fertility), deaths (mortality), and immigration. (Table 7-13 
provides estimates of the components of population change for the United 
States. i94() to 1978.) The remainder of this chapter will further define the 
three population change factors and provide additional methodological 
itiMghts into the process of population change for the United States. 
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Figure 7-12. COMPARATIVE ASIAN AMERICAN AGE-SEX PYRAMIDS, 1970 
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Reports, Series P-20, No. 336, Table 1 . 



Figure 7-13. ANNUAL LEVELS OF NET GROWTH, BIRTHS, 

DEATHS, AND NET IMMIGRATION, 1930 TO 1978 



Fertility 

Simply stated, fertility refers to the actual reproductive performance of a 
population. Births are dependent upon population composition and socio- 
economic circumstances. A high birthrate is not expected when the median 
age of a population is 50; conversely* a community with a high proportion 
of 2(Mo-4()-vear-old couples suggests the potential for ehildbearing. 

Technically, the crude birth rate specifies the number of live births per K000 
population in a given year. This is a very crude procedure for measuring fer- 
tility, but it will suffice for an introductory discussion. The crude birth rate 
{CBRk is expressed as follows: 
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Fertility Trends 

The fluctuations in population growth since the Second World War have 
been largely a result of changes in fertility (table 7-14). The annual number 
of births peaked in 195/ at 4.3 million and declined to 3.|^!lion in 1968. 
After a slight increase in 1970 to 3.7 million, the number of births decreased 
and Stayed between 3.1 and 3.2 million from 1973 to 1976. In 1977 the 
number of births increased slightly to just over 3.3 million and remained at 
virtually the same level in 1978. 



General Fertility Rate 

Lhe gcncr.il fertility rale (also called fertility rate) is the number of live births per 
1.000 women aged 15-44 vears in a given year. The general fertility rate is a more 

refined incisure than lhe crude birthrate because it relates births more nearly to the 
age-sex gn»up .it risk ill giving birth lie. women I 5-44 years of age). This eliminates 
distortions ih.n might arise because of different age and sex distributions in a total 
population thus, the general Fertility rate is much more indicative of changes in 
rcruliH behavior th.m is the crude birthrate. I or example, there were 65.8 births per 
l.tHMi women aged l s -44 vears in the I nited Slates in 1976. 



N,^j_b_irths_ xioo()= -U 65 ,000 xI000 = , 5i8 

Number of women 48,109,000 
aged 15-44 



Total fertility patterns h\ State are shown in fig, 7-14. The State that had the 
greatest total fertility rate in 1975 was Utah (3,095), while Massachusetts 
(1.446) and Washington, D.(\ (1,445) were lowest, 
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Total Fertility Rate 

The total fertility rate fc the number of births that 1,000 women would have in their 
lifetime if. at each year of age, they experienced the birth rates occurring in the 
specified calendar year, ft should be stressed that the total fertility rate is an annual 
(or period) measure of fertility, even though it is expressed as a hypothetical lifetime 
(or cohort) measure. The total fertility rate is affected by the timing as well as the level 
of fertility and is thus subject to greater fluctuation than the cohort fertility rate. The 
following examples illustrate this point. The total fertility rate peaked in 1957 at 
3.760. However, it ptm^ppears that the highest cohort fertility rate among women 
who were then in the ehihjbearing ages will be about 3.200 for women born in the 
l9.Ws. The 1^78 total fertility rate is estimated at 1,795, While it is possible that 
\oung women could complete their cohort fertility at this low level* recent survey data 
on birth expectations suggest that the actual figure may be somewhat higher See 
Current Population Reports, Series P*20, No. 325* "Fertility of American Women: 
June 1977/' 



Mortality 

Mortality is the technical term used to refer to death as a component of pop- 
ulation change. Like fertility, deatfi is measured and described differently 
depending upon the use of statistics. The crude death rate (CDR), or the 
number of deaths per 1,000 population in a given year, provides a descrip- 
tion of mortality ' 

CDR NumberofDea ^ s x.1000 
Total Population' 



Other kev measures include: Age-specific death rates, life expectancy, and 
cause-specific death rates. 

Mortality Trends 

There were about 1,925,000 deaths during 1978 in the United States. 
Although this was up from 1,901,000 deaths during 1977, the crude death 
rate remained at its 1977 level of 8.8 per 1,000, the lowest level in U.S. 
history (table 7-13). Over the past three decades, the crude death rate has 
declined slowly from as much as 1 1.0 per 1,000 during the 1940's, to about 
9.5 during the 1950's and 1960 k s, and to 9.4 in 1970. Since 1970, however, 
more dramatic improvements in mortality rates have taken place. With the 
exception of persons 75 years and over, every age group experienced de- 
clines of |() to 25 percent in mortality rates between 1970 and 1976. For 
those pcisotiN 75 to 84 and 85 years and over, death rates fell by 8 percent. 
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and 5 percent, respectively. Deaths^lue to cerebrovascular diseases, arterio- 
sclerosis, diabetes mtllitus. accidents, and diseases of the heart had the 
largest declines. 

I ife e\pectanc> at birth continued to rise, reaching 73,2 years for the total 
resident U.S. population. In 1977 the latest year for which data are 
available, the life expectancy at birth was 69.3 years for males and 77.2 
years for females. This represents increases over 1976 of 0.4 percent and 0.7 
percent, respectively. Improvements were slightly greater for the black and 
other-races population— life expectancy improved 1,5 percent, from 618.3 to 
69 J years—but the level still remained well below that of whites. 

Comparative Historical Trends 

The long-term trend of substantial increase of life expectancy at birth, 
which began in the late 1800's with the public health movement, continued 
well into the 20th century. In the early 1900's, the expectation of life for the 
black population was about 16 years less than that of the white population. 
(In the 1900 to 1902 period, expectation of life at birth for black males and 
females was about 33 and 35 years, respectively.) Greater relative gains in 
life expectancy on the part of the black population during the 20th century 
have greatly reduced this differential. Nevertheless, as of 1974, black males 
and females had a life expectancy at birth of 63 years and 71 years, respec- 
tively which was still about 6 years less than that of whites (table 7-15). 



Age-Specific Death Rate 

Death rales c;in be obtained for specific age groups for comparison of mortality at 
different ages or a change in mortality at the same age over time. Since mortality 
varies greutU b> sex and race, age-specific death rates are often given separately for 
males and females and lor different racial groups in a population. For example, in the 
t S in I^fc the age-specific dr^th rate for persons aged 25-34 years was 1.3 deaths 
[V r 1 .0(H) population of th.*. a^'. By comparison, the 1975 age-specific death rate 
lot persons a^od 65-74 in the V S. was 31.9 per 1,000 of that age, 

Deaths of people 

3? J 2504 — x iooo = — iL£$o_ x 1000 B j 3 

Total Population 32,044.000 
aged 25 -34 

Source Population Reference Bureau 
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Causes of Death 

Early in this century, the principal causes of death were the infectious 
diseases of tuberculosis, pneumonia, influenza, and typhoid fever, and the 
principal childhood diseases such as scarlet fever, diptheria, whooping 
cough, and measles, In 1910 these diseases accounted for 37 percent of all 
black deaths and 26 percent of all white deaths. By 1974 their proportion of 
the total number of deaths had fallen to only 3 percent for both races (table 
7-16 and 



Cause-Specific Death Rates 

Cause-specific death rates arc usually expressed in deaths per 100.000 because for 
most causes of deaths the rates of occurrence are so low. For example, in 1976, 174,2 
persons per I(K).IXX) population died of cancer in the U.S. N 

Number of deaths 

from canc er x \ mm , 374,780 xl00 O0o , 174 2 

Total population 215,1 18,000 

Source Population Reference Bureau 



Tuberculosis, once called the "great white plague," was the chief cause of 
death for the black population in the early ^OO's. With an improved 
standard of living, X-ray examinations to detect the disease in its early 
stages, and the use of antibiotics and oihcr drugs, death rates from 
tuberculosis have declined sharply among both the black and white popula- 
tions. 

As the diseases of infancy, youth, and middle age were increasingly brought 
under control, diseases of old age became proportionately more important 
among the causes of death. In 1910 deaths due to malignant neoplasms 
(cancer) and diseases of the heart accounted for 12 percent of all black 
deaths and 16 percent of all white deaths; these same diseases constituted 46 
percent of all black deaths and 58 percent of all white deaths in 1974. 

A diverging trend in rates of accidental death can be seen in tables 7-16 and 
7-17 depending on the type of accident. Deaths due to motor vehicle 
accidents have siabili/ed between 21 and 29 per 100,000 population since 
l 4 Mi) for both blacks and whites. Likewise accidental fatalities excluding 
motor vehicle accidents have continuously fallen and by 1974 were only 30 
percent of the level recorded in 1910. For both the black and white popula- 
tions, death rates due to homicide approximately doubled between 1960 and 
1974; the rate for 1974 was 39,7 deaths per 100,000 for the black population 
and 5.X deaths per 100,000 for the white population. 
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Migration ^ 

A particular problem arises in defining migration in a consistent manner. 
Thi Census Bureau has in the past used migration in the United Stiles to 
mean a change in residence from one county to another while it defined 
mobility as a residential move within a county. Many data users today 
might ask whethetsgorove from a rural farm to an urban center within the 
same county is not a more substantial move than a move from a rural farm 
area in one county to another rural farm area in the adjacent or nearby 
county; or whether a move from a lower-middle income section of a city to 
an upper-middle income section of that same city is not as much a move as 
a move from a lower-middle income section of one city to a lower-middle 
income section in another nearby town. For purposes of this chapter, mi- 
gration is the movement of population; more exactly, the movement of 
people across a specified boundary for the purpose of changing residence. 
(Migration trends in the United States for the period 1970 to 1975 are 
highlighted in fig. 7-19,) 




Source Population Redistribution in the United States in the 197Q's, by Brian 
J. L. Berry and Donald C. Dahmann. Washington, D.C, National Research 
Council. National Academy of Sciences, 1977. 



Figure 7-15. U.S. MIGRATION TRENDS, 1970-1975 
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Measures of Migration 

Whatever the type or scale of migration, every move involves leaving one 
place or area called the origin (outmigration) and arriving in another place 
called the destination (inmigration). If this movement involves the crossing 
of national borders, the terms are emigration and immigration. Gross mi- 
gration is a term used to refer to the total of inmigrants and outmigrants: 



where, I is the number of inmigrants, and 

O is the number of outmigrants. 

Net migration is the difference between the numbers of inmigrants and 
outmigrants; 

NM - I - 0 

If the actual number of inmigrants and outmigrants is not known, the net 
migration can be determined if the previous and present populations and 
the numbers of births and deaths for the interviewing period are known. 



where P> is the present population ; 
P| is the original population; 
B is the number of births during the period; arid 
I) is the number of deaths during the period. 

Mobility 

Americans are often described as being highly mobile people. The use of 
"mobile" sometimes causes confusion unless care is taken to specify pre- 
ctsek what the word means. 

"Mobility" as used in demography usually refers to spatial, physical, or 
geographic movement whereas in sociology it usually refers to a change in 
status le if. . ot occupation). The two concepts may be distinguished by call* 
mg one geographic mobility and the other social mobility, respectively. 

I he demographer's interests include ( 1 ) migration as a factor in population 
change and measures or estimates of migration for use in making current 
population estimates and population projections; (2) migration as usually 
the primary factor in population redistribution among geographic or type- 
of*rcsidence areas; and O) differentials in short-distance mobility and mi- 
gration and the selectivity of those two types of movement. 



GM = I + 0 



Thus, 



NM = P : - Pi B ±D 
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The demographic mobility of our population shows variation according to 
age with peaks in migration rates occurring for children under age 5 and 
adults 20 to 34 years old (see fig- 7-16). 

r 

In the migration flows between areas there is generally a dominant stream 
and a lesser counterstream. People often move back and forth bei veen two 
areas, not just in one direction. The rate at which the movement i* taking 
place, called the migration rate, varies in its form but the measure is the 
number of moves during a year per 1,000 population at the middle of the 
year. Thus, 

M=-!^2.xl00O 

where I is the number of inmigrants during the period; 

() is ihc number of outmigrants during the period; and 
P is the midperiod population. 



65 years 
and over 

55 to 64 
years 

45 to 54 
years 




h tn 9 
yi»ar\ 
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5 year* 
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Figure 7 16. PERCENT OF THE POPULATION 3 YEARS OLD 

AND OVER MOVING BETWEEN MARCH 1975 AND 
MARCH 1978, BY AGE 
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The immigration rate is the number of inmigrants per l t 000 population 
during a period of time. Thus, 

IMR* — x 1000 

where I is the number of inmigrants during the period and 

P is the midperiod population. 

Likewise, the outmigration rate is the number of outmigrants per 1,000 pop- 
ulation during a period of time. Thus, 

OMR =|x 1000 

where, O is the number of outmigrants during the period and 
P is the midperiod population. 

Net Civilian Immigration Trends 

During 1978 net civilian immigration to the United States was estimated to 
be 343,000 or 1.6 per l t 000 population. 

This volume of immigration was slightly greater than in 1977, when net 
civilian immigration was 315,000 or 1.5 per 1,000 population. The annual 
level of net civilian immigration has remained about the same since 1972, 
except for 1975 when a very large group of Vietnamese refugees entered the 
United States. Aside from such unusual events, fluctuations in the rate of 
net movement into or out of the country are due to (1) changes in the net 
movement between the United States and Puerto Rico and (2) changes in 
the movement of citi/ens affiliated with the Federal Government (civilian 
employees, their dependents, and dependents of the Armed Forces 
overseas). During 1977, for example, the net outflow of persons moving 
between the United States and Puerto Rico increased, and the number of 
civilian citi/ens affiliated with the Federal Government returning to the 
United States from abroad declined. In 1978, however, the net outflow of 
persons moving between the United States and Puerto Rico decreased some- 
what. 

Almost 20 percent of the net change in population during 1978 was due to 
net immigration, as compared with approximately 18 percent in 1977, 16 
percent in the 1960 % s, and only 11 percent in the 1950's. This change in 
proportion was the result of the falling number of births rather than a rise 
in number of immigrants, which has remained relatively stable since the end 
of World War II. Although an increasing share of total growth is due to im- 
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migration, fertility is by far the largest contributor to change in population 
si/c. In 1978, for example, the number of "net immigrants" was barely one- 
lenth the number of births. 



The Immigration Act of 1065 has resulted in a shift in the geographical 
origin and the racial composition of immigrants to the United States. In the 
past, immigrants have been predominantly white Europeans (table 7-18). 
Gradually, since 1965, the proportion of immigrants from Europe has 
declined from 42 percent of all alien immigrants in theyear ending June 30, 
1964 to just 16 percent in the year ending June 30, 1977 (the latest year for 
which data are available). Immigrants from Asia increased from 7 percent 
of the total to 37 percent during the same period. As a result, the proportion 
of immigrants of races other than white or black has grown substantially. 

Because of the uncertainty about the number of undocumented or illegal 
aliens who have come to the United States, it is not feasible to include this 
group in the estimate of net civilian immigration. 



The growth rate is the rate at which a population is increasing (or decreasing) in a 
given year due to natural increase and net migration, expressed as a percentage of the 
hase population. The growth rate tak* into account all components of population 
growth: Births, deaths, and migration. It should never be confused with birthrate. 



Growth Rate 



Thus, 



Births 1976 - Deaths 1976 + Net migration 1976 
Total Population mid-1976 



x K = 



3,165,000 



1,912,000 + 360,000 



x 100 * 0.8 



215,118,000 



! he growth rate can also be calculated from natural increase and net migration rates: 



Rate of + Net migration - q 6 + 0 
natural increase rate 



In 1^76, the U.S. annual growth rate was 0.8 percent. 



Source Population Reference Bureau 
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SUMMARY 

Statistics on the U.S. population have been collected and published in 
decennial censuses since 1790, generally with increasing amounts of detail. 
Demographers have studied these statistics to better understand the growth, 
composition, and distribution of the U.S, population. The concepts and 
measures used by demographers to examine population change are studied 
under the heading of the population equation, Change in the United States 
population results from the influence of three components: Births, deaths, 
and net migration. Each of these basic componets has developed a different 
trend during recent years — trends that had to be considered during the 
planning for the 1980 census. 
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Table 7-1. Components of Population Change for the United States for 
Selected Years: January 1, 1970 to January 1, 1979 

(In thousands) 



Calendar year 


Population 
at beginning 
of period 


Total 
increase 1 


4 

Natural 
increase 


Births 


Deaths 


Net civilian 
immigration 


|079 


210,530 


(NA) 


(NA) 


(NA) 


(NA) 


(NA) 


1078 


217,785 


1,745 


1,403 


3,328 


1,925 


343 


1^74 


211.207 


1,541 


1.225 


3,160 


1,935 


316 


1070 


203,849 


2,227 


1,812 


3,739 


1,927 


428 



NA Not available . M 
1 Includes estimates of overseas admissions into and discharges from the Armed f orces and tor I* /U, 
includes error of closure between censuses. 

Source- Data consistent with Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, series No. 791 
Istimates of births and deaths (with an allowance for deaths to Armed Forces overseas) are from the 
National ( enter for Health Statistics. Fstimates of net civilian immigration are based partly on data from 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service. 



Table 7-2. Components of Population Change-States: 1 960-1 ^TOand 1^70-1 977 

(in thousands, except percent. Total resident population. For explanation of methodology, see source. Minus sign ( 
denotes decrease or net out migration. See also, Historical Statistics, Colonial Times to 1970, series C25-75) 



Stau 



United States . . 

New I- riglund . . . . 
Maine . . . 
New Hainpsluie 
Vermont . 
Massachusetts . . 
Rhode Island . 
Connevticut 

Middle Allan! u 
New York 

Pennsylvania. 

hast North Central 
Ohio 
Indiana 



April 1, 1%0 to April 1,1970 



April 1, 1970 to July 1, 1977 



Net change 



Net 
total 



Net change 



Net 
total 



N i irn- 

; Villi 


Per- 






migra- 


Num- 


Per- 






migra- 


ber 


cent 1 


Births 


Deaths 


tion 2 


ber 


cent 1 


Births 


Deaths 


tion 2 


..» v " I 




30,0.53 


18,192 


3,070 


13,027 


6.4 


23,870 


13,982 


3,140 




1 1 7 

1 to* r 


2,169 


1 ,147 


316 


394 


3.3 


1,180 


822 


37 


24 


2.5 


203 


109 


69 


91 


9.2 


117 


78 


52 


1.11 


21.5 


133 


71 


69 


1 1 1 


15.0 


87 


54 


to 




id 1 

1 -T. 1 


85 


45 


1 5 


39 


8.7 


52 


32 


f8 


si I 
1 


10 5 


1 040 


574 


74 


93 


1.6 


545 


402 


-51 


90 


r 5 


171 


93 


13 


15 


1.6 


91 


67 


-39 


4 l >7 


19.6 


537 


255 


214 


76 


2.5 


288 


190 


22 


3 .034 


X. 1 ) 


6.725 




59 


175 


.5 


3,739 


2,682 


• 1.232 


1.458 


8.7 


3,361 


1,852 


51 


318 


1.7 


1,850 


1 ,295 


-873 


1 .101 


18-2 


1.25 1 ) 


645 


488 


158 




721 


487 


76 


475 


4.: 


2.105 


1 .252 


378 


• 16 


.1 


1,168 


901 


•283 


4.o :x 


n i 


7.832 


3.652 


153 


79] 


2.0 


4,689 


2,701 


- 1.197 


l )4d 


9.7 


2.047 


975 


126 


44 


.4 


1,225 


718 


•464 


5.51 


1 1.4 


1 ,023 


475 


16 


135 


2.6 


630 


349 


-146 



Table 7-2. Components of Population Change-States: 1960-1970 and 197<M977 (cont.) 





April 1, 


1 9h0 to Aoril 


1, 1970 






April 1, 1970 to July 1, 1977 






Net change 






Net 


Net change 






Net 












total 










total 




Num- 


Per- 






migra- 


Num- 


Per- 






migra« 


State 


ber 


cent 1 


Births 


Deaths 


tion 2 


ber 


cent 1 




Deaths 


tion 2 


Illinois 


. . 1,033 


10.2 


2, 1 53 


1 077 


43 


132 


1.2 


i "*n c 
1 ,29S 


/ol 


-382 


Michigan 


. . 1,052 


13.4 


1,754 


729 


27 


248 


2.8 


i nci 
1 ,U52 


557 


- 247 


Wisconsin 


46{> 


11.8 


856 


395 


4 


233 


5.3 


a on 
487 

* 


296 


4° 


West North Central 


. . v.n) 


6.U 


3,133 


1,604 


599 


55 / 


j .4 




1 1 TO 

1 ,1 to 


-100 


Minnesota 


391 


11.5 


744 


327 


25 


169 


4.4 


423 


244 


1 1 


Iowa 


68 


2.4 


541 


291 


183 


54 


1.9 


306 


209 


-43 


Missouri 


*58 


8.3 


857 


502 




123 


2.6 


>23 


36 1 


-33 


North Dakota 


15 


•• 2.3 


135 


55 


-94 


36 


5.8 


*7 C 


A 1 

41 


I 


So lit h Dakota . 


14 


2.1 


146 


65 


94 


23 


3.4 


o2 


A O 

49 


• 1 1 

I k 


Nebraska 


72 


5.1 


291 


146 


73 


76 


5.1 


1 "7 C 


i no 


10 


Kansas. . . . 


70 


3.2 


419 


218 


130 


77 


3.4 


2MJ 


i t*n 
1 oil 


•• 13 


South Atlantic 


. 4.700 


18.1 


5,965 


2,598 


1,332 


3.627 


11.8 


3 , / 1 9 


2,192 


2,100 


Delaware 


102 


22.8 


109 


45 


38 


34 


6.1 


64 


35 


5 


Marvlaiul 


822 


26.5 


740 


303 


385 


215 


5.5 


41 1 


237 


42 


Distrirt of ( olnmhn 


7 


1.0 


DP 


89 


• 100 

1 WW 


-67 


8.8 


o3 


J / 


-92 


Virginia 


(>S2 


17.2 


909 


369 


141 


483 


10.4 


541 


291 


233 


West Virginia 


1 Id 


6.2 


339 


190 


265 


11S 


6.6 


210 


144 


49 


North Carolina 


526 


11.5 


1,032 


4i; 


94 


441 


8.7 


633 


334 


142 


c 0 Mi Carolina 


208 


8.7 


573 


216 


149 


285 


11.0 


359 


172 


98 


ERLO 


646 


16.4 


975 


379 


51 


460 


10.0 


623 


307 


144 




. 1,838 


37.1 


1,107 


596 


1.326 


1,661 


24.5 


•797 


614 


1,478 



'BMtaputn central o* o.j 

>ntucky 181 -6.0 

Tennessee 357 10*0 

Alabama 177 5.4 

» Mississippi -V) 1.8 

West South Central . \ 2.37 1 1 4.0 

Aikansas 137 7.7 

Louisiana 386 11.9 

Oklahoma. 231 9.9 

lexas . . .' 1.017 16.9 

Mountain 1,421 20.8 

Montana 20 2.9 

Warm 46 6.9 

Wyoming 2 .7 

Colorado . 25.8 

New Mexico 65 6.8 

Arizona 1 470 36.1 

/ Utah 1 69 18.<> 

i Nevada 203 71.3 



Z.D03 

647 

755 
729 
534 

4,012 
401 
832 
461 

2,318 

1,724 
144 
146 

70 
401 
263 
365 
245 

91 



1,413 

313 
353 
319 
228 

1 .599 
193 
316 
244 
847 

602 
66 
58 
28 

163 
68 

122 
65 
31 



—0*0 

-153 

-45 

-233 
•• 267 

•42 
71 
-130 
13 
146 

307 
58 
42 
39 

215 
- 1 30 

228 
11 

144 



1»U4* 

238 
373 
245 
172 

2,380 
221 
277 
251 

1,632 

1,741 
67 
144 
74 
409 
173 
520 
209 
145 



u.U 

7.4 

9.5 
7.1 

7.8 

12.3 
11.5 
7.6 
9.8 
14.6 

21.0 

9.6 

20.3 
ti i 

18.5 
17.0 
29.3 
19.7 
29.6 



1 ,uUu 

408 
478 
444 

329 

2,655 
249 
504 
314 

1,587 

1,265 
88 
112 
48 
290 
157 
282 
221 
67 



.> v 
242 
282 
248 
169 

1,314 
156 
247 
195 
716 

509 

49 

47 
ii 

130 
58 

119 
54 
31 



11 

178 
49 
13 

1,040 
128 
19 
133 
760 

985 
27 
79 
49 

249 
74 

358 
42 

108 



c 



o 

3 

m 
c 

5' 



Pacilic 

Washington 
Oregon . 
California 
Alaska . 
Hawaii. . . . 



5.328 
556 
323 

4.236 
76 
137 



25.1 
19.5 
IX. 2 
27.0 
33.6 
21.7 



4.808 
591 
346 

3.634 
73 
164 



2.028 
284 
182 
1,51 1 
13 
37 



2.547 
249 
159 
2.1 13 
16 
11 



2.683 
245 
285 

1,925 
105 
125 



10.1 
7.2 

13.6 
9.6 

34.6 

16.2 



3,129 
378 
241 

2,342 
53 
115 



1,642 
218 
147 
1,235 
11 
31 



1,196 
85 
191 
817 
62 
40 



1 I Will to I Cubase-don I %t) population. 19711 ti. 197 7 based on [970 population. 

'Comprises hoth ru t innnt.ftati.Mi ttotn abroad and net interdivistunal or interstate migration according to the area shown. Includes movements 
ot' persons in the \rtneil ! orccv 

Souue. IS Bureau ot the ( cnsiis. ( unvnt Population Reports, series P-25. N" 460 and forthcoming reporuand unpublished data. 
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Table 7-3. Distribution of the Population, by Region for Selected Years: 

1790 to 1975 



A tea and race 


1790 


1870 


1910 


1940 


1960 


1970 


1975 


BLACK 
















United States (millions) 


1 


5 


10 


13 


19 


23 


24 


Percent, total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


South 


... 91 


91 


89 


77 


60 


53 


52 


North 


9 


9 


10 


22 


34 


39 


39 






4 


5 


11 


16 


19 


18 






6 


6 


11 


18 


20 


20 


West 






1 


1 


6 


8 


9 


WHITE 
















United States (millions) 


3 


34 


8?. 


118 


159 


178 


183 


Percent, total 


.... 100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


South 


40 


23 


25 


27 


27 


28 


30 


North 


60 


74 


67 


62 


56 


54 


52 


Northeast 


60 


36 


31 


29 


26 


25 


24 


North Cent nil 




38 


36 


33 


30 


29 


28 


West 




3 


8 


11 


16 


18 


18 



BLACK AS A PERCENT OF 
THE TOTAL POPULATION 



United States 19 13 11 10 11 11 11 

South 35 36 3 0 24 21 19 19 

North 3 2 2 4 7 8 9 

Northeast 3 1 2 4 7 9 9 

North CentraJ 2 2 4 7 8 8 

West 1 1 1 4 5 6 



Represents zero. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, special studies series 
P-23. No 80. table 5. 
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\ Table 74. Distribution of the Population by Urban-Rural Residence and Nativity 
\ for Selected Years : 1 890 to 1 970 



00 



ERIC 



Percent residing in 



Foreign born 



Native 





Total 




Rural areas 




Percent of 




Percent 




population 


Urban 






Number 


total 


Number 


born in 


Year and race 


(thousands) 


areas 


Total 


Farm 


(thousands) 


population 


(thousands) 


South 1 


BLACK 


















1890 


. < 7,489 


20 


80 


(NA) 


20 




7,469 


2 93 


1910 < . 


. 9,828 


27 


73 


(NA) 


40 




9,787 


93 


1940 


. 12,866 


49 


51 


35 


84 


1 


12,782 


2 88 


1950 


15,045 


62 


38 


21 


114 


1 


14,931 


2 83 


I960 


. 18,849 


73 


27 


8 


125 


1 


18,723 


75 


1970 


22,539 


81 


19 


2 


253 


1 


22,286 


49 



WHITE 



1890 


. . 55,101 


38 


62 


(NA) 


9,122 


17 


45,979 


28 


1910 


. 81,732 


49 


51 


(NA) 


13,346 


16 


68,386 


29 


1940 


. ..118,702 


57 


43 


22 


11,419 


10 


107,282 


30 


1950. . . . 


. . . 134,478 


64 


36 


15 


10,095 


8 


124,383 


'30 


1960 


158,838 


70 


30 


7 


9,294 


6 


149,544 


30 


1970 


. .. . 178,119 


72 


28 


4 


8,734 


5 


169,385 


29 



8 

Z 

o 
m 

Vi 

> 
Z 
O 

O 

m 
n 

3 

Z 



Represent* in /rro 
NA Not available. 

• Census Bureau evaluation studies tor recent censuses (I960 and 1 97(» show that the litres tor blacks born in the 
South have been seriousl) understated, 
' Partially estimated. 

V) 1 1 The current definition of the urban population includes urbanized areas and places ot 2,500 or more outside 
urbum/od areas. This voncept has heen in effect since V?50 when substantial revisions were made. 
Source V S. Department i t Commerce, Bureau of the C'^sus, Current Population tf«ywm. Special Studies series, 
' No. HO, table f>. 
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Table 7-5. Ratio of Males to Females by Age Groups, 1910 to 1977, and by Race, 1977 

(Represents number t>f males per 100 females. Total resident population) 



1977 (July 1) 



AU (\l\tl\) 


l l Mi) 
{ Api \>) 


1020 

(Jan 1) 


KHU 

(Api 1) 


1*10 
(Api. 1) 


l«>M) 
(Apr 1) 


1 000 

(Apr. 1) 


1O70 
(Apr. 1) 


1075 
(July n 


Total 


White 


Black 


Spanish 
origin 1 




K)M) 


• KM 1 


Mo: s 


100.7 


0 * 6 


07.1 


04.X 


04.0 


04.7 


05.3 


00.8 


04.0 




id: i 


io: i 


102 Ci 


103.0 


KM. 7 


lo.u 


K)3.0 


104.2 


104.3 


104.8 


101.5 


105.4 


14 : 4 


loi : 


07 3 


08.4 


08. w 


o*.: 




OX. 7 


101.3 


101.5 


102.3 


%.l 


04.1 




iin 2 


10* 1 


101 s 


0K.<i 


00.4 


05.7 


05.5 


0(i.<i 




08.6 


84.0 


87.3 


4S-M 


114 4 


n<2 


10«> 1 


105 2 


100 I 


*>V7 


0 I .6 


01.7 


OJ 0 


02.6 


86.0 


00.2 


6 1 * ,iiul nvi'i 


11)1 1 


101.3 


I0U 5 


u5 <; 


80 (* 


82.x 


72 1 


00.4 


68. 7 


68.1 


71.8 


88.4 



* M n. h .1 it.i IVi .<»m *•» sp tt\i\\\ iWU'in nut h'nl anv rj\i' ( ntuptiU'il ifmn Omi/i/ Population Reports, seno P-2U. ttirthv%tniin>£ report 
ln» lth1t*\ it * »••*. t. t»«.ii« it 

s...,t.. I s )Ki«.ii:iitim . : i ...f»iiu -in-. HutiMU**! thr tenuis, kisi'd mi J .S ( . -iuin >>t PnpuLnon l**^) }w*n ami /V'd. pail H..md Curroit Population Rvportu series P-2S. Nu 

' ' I . .Mill V iHh'l l\SII» x 
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Table 7-6. Population, By Sex, Race, Residence, and Median Age for 

Selected Years: 1800-1977 



Sex Race Median Age 

(years) 



All 



Conterminous U.S. 1 


Male 


temale 


White 


Black 


races 


White 


Black 


1X00 (Aug. 4) 


(NA) 


(NA) 


4,306 


1.002 


(NA) 


(NA) 


(NA) 


1850 (June 1) 


11.833 


1 1 .354 


19.553 


3.639 


18.9 


19.2 


17.3 


1900 (June 1) 


38.810 


37.178 


66,809 


8.834 


22.9 


23.4 


19.4 


1950 (Apr 1) 


74.833 


75,864 


134,942 


15,042 


30.2 


30.8 


26.2 


1977 (July 1 . est.) 


105.240 


1 1 1 .092 


187,365 


25.112 


29.4 


30.3 


24.1 



1 f \dmles Alaska and Hawaii. 
Soiiit* I .S. Department of Commerce. Bureau nf the Census. t-\S. Census of Population . 1950. Vol. II. 
p ut I . .ind Current Population Reports, series M5. Nos. 614 and 721. 
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Table 7-7. Age and Sex of the Population of the 
United States: July 1, 1978 



Percent Percent 
Age and, sex Population distribution 



A(iE 





. . 218,548 


100.0 






/.u 




1 1 no 


1 A A 




16,639 


7.6 


18 to 24 years 


28.944 


13.2 




33,936 


15.5 


35 to 44 years 


. . 24,383 


11.2 


4^ to 54 years 


, , 23.184 


10.6 




20,668 


9.5 




24,054 


11.0 


SEX 






Male 


. . . . 6.502 


48.7 




, . 12.046 


51.3 



Source: U.S. Department uf Commerce, Bureau of Census, Current 
Population Reports, series P-25, No. 800, 
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Table 7*8. Selected Characteristics by Race and Spanish Origin: 1978 



ro?r Percent in civilian labor force 63.2 63.4 61 .4 61. / 9K*J 

Elv I Percent uneniDloved 6-0 5.2 12.6 9.5 & Q ( 



H 

(Numbers in thousands. Noninstitutional population excluding Armed Forces in barracks) o 

c 



Spanish 

Selected characteristics Total White Black origin 



Percent unemployed 6.0 



108,968 


11,959 


5,339 


67.9 


47.6 


40.8 


30.9 


18.6 


16.3 


16.4 


7.2 


7.1 


16,790 


2,395 


1,185 


85.3 


73.4 


61.4 


40.0 


29.9 

• 


25.6 


139,580 


16,641 


2 7.544 


88,456 


10,211 


4,653 


63.4 


61.4 


61.7 


5.2 


12.6 


9.5 



1 o 

3 

— , . — . ■ — rn 

a(;h 5 

Total population ' 214,159 185,405 24,839 12.046 § 

Percent 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

Under 1 8 years 29.6 28.4 37.9 41.8 

1 8 to 64 years 59.9 60.6 54.3 53.8 

65 years and over 10.5 11.0 7.8 4.3 

Median age 29.5 30.4 24.0 22.1 

EDUCATION 

Total, 25 years and over 123,019 

Percent high school graduates 65.9 

Percent complete*, some college 29.8 

Percent completed 4 or more years of college .... 15.7 

Total. 20 to 24 years 19,561 

Percent high school graduates 83.9 

Percent completed some college 38.9 

LABOR FORCK STATUS 

Persons, 16 years and over 158,941 139,580 16,641 '7.544 £ 

In civilian labor force 100,420 88,456 10,211 4,653 ^ 



/ 
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Table 7-8. Selected Characteristics by Race and Spanish Origin: 1978 (cont.) 

(Numbers in thousands. Noninstitutional population excluding Armed Forces in barracks) 



Spanish 

Selected characteristics Total White Black origih l 



INCOME IN 1977 

Median income of persons with income : 

Male. 14 years and over $10,123 $10,603 $6,292 $7:793 

Female, 14 years and over : $3,941 $4,001 $3,455 $3,669 

Number below poverty level 24,720 16,416 7,726 2,700 

Percent below poverty level 11.6 8.9 31.3 22.4 g 

Z 

Total families 57.215 50,530 5,806 2,764 Q 

Percent 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 ? 

Under $5.000 9.3 7.6 24.0 15.8 

$5,000 to $9,999, 18.1 17.0 28.2 26.6 > 

$10,000 to $14.999 18.4 18.5 18.0 22.8 Z 

$15,000 and over 54.1 56.9 29.9 34.7 O 

a 

Median family income $16,009 $16,740 $9,563 SI 1.421 5 

; 2 

1 Persons of Spanish origin may be of any race. H 

2 Unadjusted data for the month of March 1978. O 

Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, series P-20, No. 328; scries P-60, Nos. 1 18 £ 
© and 1 19; and unpublished Current Population Survey data. r\r- ^ 
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Table 7-9. Total Resident Population for Selected Years:%790 to 1975 



Year 



Millions of Persons 
Total Black 



Percent 
Black 
of total 



Average annual rate 
of increase 1 



Total 



Black 



1790 3.9 0.8 

1870 2 39.8 5.4 

1910 92.2 9.8 

1940 J32.2 12.9 

1975 212.6 24.4 



1Q.3 
13.5 
10.7 
9.7 
11.5 



(X) 
2.36 
1.91 
0.70 
0.76 



(X) 
1.94 
1.07 
0.79 
1.34 



X Not applicable. 

'Computed by the formula for continuous compounding, P, -p o M 

'Revised to include adjustment of 1,260,078 persons (5 1! 16.1 Black and 747.915 
White) for underenumeration in the Southern States, llnrevised census count is 
3K.5.S8.371 for the total population and 4,880,009 for the Black population. I nadjusted 
data are used in subsequent tables because revised figures for States, age, etc. are not 
available. 

Source US. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. Curnnt Population 
Kc/u>rt\. Special Studies, series P-2.\ No. 80. table 1. 
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Table 7-10. Population of Spanish Origin by Sex and Type of Spanish Origin: 

March 1978 



(Numbers in thousands. Noninstitutional population excluding Armed Forces in barracks) 



Total Male Female 



Type of origin Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 



Persons of Spanish origin 12,046 100.0 5,850 100.0 6,196 100.0 

Mexican : . . . 7,151 59.4 3,528 60.3 3,623 58.5 

Puerto Rican 1,823 15.1 825 14.1 997 16.1 

Cuban 689 5.7 342 5.8 347 5.6 

Central or South American 863 7.2 396 6.8 467 7.5 

Other Spanish 1,519 12.6 758 13.0 761 12.3 



Source- U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the C ensus, Current Population Reports, series P-20. No. 328. 



Table 7-11. Residence of Spanish-Origin Families, by Type of Spanish Origin 

(h>r the United States, March 1978. Numbers in thousands) 







1 ota) 




Puerto 




Other 


Not of 


Area 




Spanish 


Mexican 


Rican 


Cuban 


Spanish 


Spanish 






origin 


origin 


origin 


origin 


origin 1 


origin 2 


I 1 %f '1 I f '1 f 1 1 1 1 1 »» I 

i (Hdl 1 dll ill it .S 




7A4 


1 AT 7 


4 XI 


1 o\> 




S4 4*s 1 


ViH 1 fi \i ii til f 'Itl *l f »* Iv 
.▼IV I I<'}H'MlllH «U I MS . 








417 


1 X 1 


447 




( e nti ill citios 




. . 1 .4 1 1 


752 






246 




Duiul ISwK, . . . • 




. '*TO 




7 1 

/ J 


1 1 1 


"HP 


' 1 5 U 


\tMiinet,np')|itun auus 




405 


,U)8 


:i 


S 


71 


1 H.'W 


PI KH NI DISIRIBl l 


ION 














1 1 1 f al tauulios , 




. . 100.0 


100.0 


HKJ.O 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


Mi'tiiipoluan .fleas 




. ;v . . . X54 


81.0 






,h(»..1 


o5 2 


( enhal i if it's 




.... > 1 1 
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7<).0 




47.5 
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Tabic 7-12. American Indian Population of the United States: 

1900 to 1970 

(Changes in the growth of the American Indian population resulted 
in part from differences in procedures for classifying persons of 
mixed racial descent. Minus sign {-) denotes decrease) 



American Change from preceding census 
Indian 

Census year population Number Percent 



1470 792,7.30 269,139 51.4 

|4<>0 523,591 166,092 46.5 

1450 357,499 12,247 3.5 

1440 345,252 1,900 0.6 

1930 343,352 • 98,915 40.5 

1420 244,437 -32,490 - 11.7 

1410 276,927 39,731 16.8 

1400 23 7,196 



Source W'i 1 )-Bl. General Population Characteristics. 
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Table 7-13. Estimates of the Components of Population Change for the United States 

Including Armed Forces Overseas: 1940 to 1978 



(SiiitiliiM\ in ilmusaniK Indutles Alaska anil Hawaii m all >ca r M 
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CONCEPTS AND DEFINITIONS 



Table 7-14, Annual Measures of Fertility for 
Selected Years: 1930 to 1978 



iude General Total 
birth fertility fertility 



Calendar year rate 1 rale 2 rate 2 



l l >7X 15.2 3 66.5 * 1.795 

1975 14.7 66.7 1,799 

1970 18.2 87.9 2,480 

i%5 19.6 96.6 2,928 

I960 23,8 118.0 3,654 

1957 25.2 122.7 3,760 

1950 23.9 106.2 3,091 

1945 20.5 85.9 2,491 

1940 19.4 79,9 2,301 

1935 18.7 77.2 4 2,250 

1930 21.3 89.2 4 2,600 



1 Including Alaska, Hawaii, and Armed Forces overseas. Births corrected 
for underregistration through March 1970. 

2 Resident population including Alaska since 1959 and Hawaii since 
1960. Births corrected for underregistration through 1959. For 1930 to 
1978, National Center for Health Statistics, Vital Sta f istics of the United 
States. 1975, Vol. 1, Natality, table 1-2 and table 1-6, and Monthly Vital 
Statistics Report , Final Natality Statistics, 1976, Vol, 26, No. 12, Supple- 
ment. tables 1 and 4, and unpublished data. 

l (ieneral fertility rates tor 1977 and 1978, unpublished estimates using 
registered births and estimate of resident females 15-44 in Current Popula- 
tion Reports. Series P-25, No. 800. Fstimate of total fertility rate for 1978 
based on indirect standardization and 1977 age-specific birth rates. 

4 lotal fertility rates for 1930-1939 based on births adjusted for under- 
registration from National (enter for Health Statistics (unpublished data 
.-insistent with birth rates published in National Center for Health 
Statistics, Fertility Tables for Birth Cohorts hy Color United States. 1917- 
73. April. 1976) and female resident population from Current Population 
Rcpt>ti\, Series P-2S V No. 311 
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Table 7-15. Life Expectancy at Birth, by Sex, for 
Selected 3-Year Averages, 1900 to 1961, and 
Single-Year Data, 1970 and 1974 

(Years of life expected at birth. Statistics prior 
to 1933 are exclusive of States not yet 
included in the death registration area.) 

Black and 

Year and sex other races White 
MALh 

1900-1902 35.0 51.1 

1909 1911 37.7 53.6 

1919.J921 47.1 56.3 

1929-1931 47.6 59.1 

1939-1941 52.3 62.8 

1949-1951 58.9 66.3 

1959-1961 61.5 67.6 

1970 61.3 68.0 

1974 62.9 68.9 

FEMALE 

1900-1902 35.0 51.1 

1909-1911 37.7 53.6 

1919-1921 46.9 58.5 

1929-1931 49.5 62 7 

1939-1941 55.5 67.3 

1949-1951 62.7 72.0 

1959-1961 66.5 74.2 

1970 69.4 75.6 

1974 71.2 76.6 



Source: U.S. Department of Health, hdueation, and Welfare. 
National Center tor Health Statistics. 
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Table 7-1 6. Death Rates for the Black Population, by Selected 
Causes for Selected Years: 1910, 1940, and 1974 

(Death rates per 100,000 population in specified group. Statistics prior to 1933 
» are exclusive of States not yet included in the death registration area) 



Cause of death 


1910 


1940 


1974 




2,172.4 


1,382.8 


869.1 


Tuberculosis, all forms 


. . 445.5 


128.0 


4.1 


Syohilis and its sequelae 1 


30.8 


54.3 


0.5 


Typhoid and paratyphoid fever 


33.6 


3.2 




Scarlet fever and streptococcal sore 










... 4.0 


0.3 


— 




11.6 


1.8 






35.9 


5.9 


— 




9.4 


0.8 


— 


Malignant neoplasms 2 


54.0 


78.4 


144.1 




7.2 


17.9 


21.9 








LJO.U 




. . . . (NA) 


(NA) 


5.3 




, 273.6 


125.4 


25.7 




16.7 


32.7 


0.6 




92.4 • 


9.8 


25.2 




... 11.0 


5.8 


20.4 


Motor vehicle accidents 4 


1.0 


23.8 


22.0 




92.0 


52.3 


34.0 




11.8 


4.6 


6.5 




22.3 


33.9 


39.7 


Certain diseases of early infancy 


55.2 


60.5 


29.0 




. . 36.5 


2.4 


6.0 



Ri'ptrsenK »H munds in /oru. 
N \ available 

Data iiu I inic pcisuiiNot "other" races. 
1 |).tt.i t»»r I'Mn esvlude anetirwn i*t ihe aorla. 
: In* UnU \ no 'plasm v of Kinphatic and lienuil\^iiHi:t lc tissues 

" D.11.1 f«»i ,tll vcars exclude pneumonia of newborn; data for 1910 exclude capillary 

I'tnlh llllls 

* I ) i i.i !oi l'Mo esiiuile auhwntihile eiilhsUHis with trains and streeUats, and motorcycle 

ft v idfMK 

} j iia r« «f I'M »i in- hide leeal esevutnuis. 

J > i r ,i t«,f \*i m 4 ltklude emphysema and asthma. 

VMii.i- I S |J- paMnn-ni <»» Health, l ducati»»n. and Welfare. National Center t\«r Health 
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Table 7-17. Death Rates for the White Population, by Selected 
Causes for Selected Years: 1910, 1940, and 1974 



(Death rates per 100,000 population in specified group. Statistics prior to 1933 
are exclusive of States not yet included in the death registration area) 



Cause of leath 


1910 


1940 


1974 




1,448.8 


1.041.5 


921.9 


Tuberculosis, all forms 


. . , 145.9 


36.6 


1.3 


Syphilis and its sequelae 1 


. . . 13.0 


9.9 


0.1 


Typhoid and paratyphoid fever 




0.9 




Scarlet fever and streptococcal sore 








throat 


11.6 


0.5 




Diphtheria 


... 21.4 


1.0 




Whooping cough 


... 11.0 


1.8 


_ 


Measles 


... 12.5 


0.5 




Malignant neoplasms 2 


. . 76.9 


125.0 


174.4 


Diabetes mellitus 


15.5 


27.6 


17.0 






/.o 


Jo2. / 


Hypertension 


• • • (NA) 


(NA) 


3.0 


Influenza and pneumonia' 


. . . 152.6 


64.0 


25.9 


Influenza 


. . . 14.1 


13.3 


1.1 


Pneumonia 1 


49.7 


2.8 


24.8 


Cirrhosis of liver 


. . . 13.4 


8.9 


15.1 


Motor vehicle accidents 4 


1.8 


26.5 


21.9 


All other accidents* 


82.5 


46.4 


26.6 


Suicide 


15.4 


15.5 


13.0 


Homicide 


4.1 


3.2 


5.8 


Certain diseases of early infancy 


. . . 34.7 


36.8 


11.3 


Bronchitis 6 


23.5 


3.1 


13.7 



Ki'pii'M'tiis »»r founds n> /rm 
N \ .i\ nl.il-.lt- 

1 ]>.H.i fin l*M n I'Xthnli* .itntii> \ui ut the .rnrt:i 

* !m luiii* . ru'tipl.isitis t»t l>mphjtk .ind lu'tu.Uopoii'i w tiwu-s. 

l i>.it.i tor .ill \rars luiic pnvunuwiM of newborn: d.u.i !m I'Mu exclude 
. .ipill.ii \ bn»in Iihin 

* I >.i s .i i»»t I'M ii i-Mlmir .luhmiubilr lolhsiuris with turns .uui strtvk.irs. .mil 

h.li-l 1 *l f • ■ UK lllvlv k'L'.ll C\Cl uih»ns. 

* I ) lor j •> "4 uu hide i a isiph> scni.i uui .|slll{11.1 

v.;,;,.- I s hipifitu-ni »-t lli-.ilth. I dm .iimn. .uni Wrlt.ui-. Vmoti.il (Vntci l»-i 
II- il»h sr.iii-»M* *• 
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Table 7-18. U.S. Immigration: 1820 to 1977 



(Through 197b. tor years ending June 30. except as noted) 



Period' 



Number 
(thousands) 



Rate 2 



Period 1 



Number 



Rate' 



1820-1977 

1K2OT830 1 
IK.M-1X40 4 
1S41-1X5() S 
1X51-1860* 
1 861-1870* 
1X7MKX0 
IKK 1 1K0() 
|S'M.|i)(M) 



47.960 

is: 

5')') 

1.713 
2.59K 
2,315 
2.812 
5.247 
3 .1)88 



3.5 
1.2 

3.9 
8.4 
v.3 
0.4 
6.2 
l ».2 
5.3 



1901-1910 
1911-1920 
1921-l f >30 
1931-1940 
1941-1950 
1951-1960 
1961-1970 
1971-1977 



8.795 
5.736 
4 J 07 
528 
1,035 
2.515 
3.322 
2,797 



10.4 

5.7 
3.5 
.4 
.7 
1.5 
1.7 
1.9 



Note: The peak periods lor immigration were 1881-1930, (see the male-female ratio in 
table 7-5). 

1 1 or 1 820-1867. alien passengers arriving; 1868-1891 and 1895-1897, immigrants arriving; 
IK42-1894 ami 1898 to the present, immigrants admitted. 

1 Annual rate per 1 .000 U.S. population. 10-year rate computed by dividing sum of arrival 
immigration totals by sum of annual U.S. poptotals for same 10 years. Rates based on Bureau 
ut the Census estimates as of July I for resident population through 1929, and for total pop- 
ulation thereafter (excluding Alaska and Hawaii prior to 1959). Historical Statistics, Colonial 
limes to 1 970. series C-89. 

•Oct. 1 . 1819 Sept. 30, 1830. 

4 (M. I. 1830 Dec. 31. 1 8 10. 

' ( alendar year 

* Ian. i, IHhl June 30. IH7U. 
Source U.S Int.nig'ati'i.t & Natuiali/ ttion ServW 'nnual Rvport. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Planning for the 1980 Decennial Census of Population and Housing 
resembles, in many ways, the approach used by researchers elsewhere as 
they design an experiment. First, there is a problem to be 
defined. Simply stated, the Census Bureau's problem is to comply with the 
constitutional mandate to conduct a complete and accurate enumeration of 
the resident population of the United States (an estimated 222 million 
persons living in an estimated 86 million housing units). Compounding the 
planning problem are the two broad uses for the census results: (1) al- 
location (e.g., congressional apportionment, Federal revenue sharing), and 
(2) analysis (e.g.. demographic and statistical research). Information to be 
used for demographic analysis does not have to be as exact (some 
uncertainty is permissible) as does information used for allocation purposes 
(where no uncertainty is permissible). 

Chapter 8 outlines the 1980 research design. Advice from private citizens, 
advisory committees, and Federal agencies provided suggestions regarding 
the overall census plan, what questions to ask, who to ask (sampling 
method), and how to test the research design (pretests and dress rehearsals). 
Additionally, the Census Bureau staff conducted a literature review to 
determine what could be learned from past censuses. For instance, 
evaluations by Bureau personnel and its many advisory groups of the 1970 
census and the continuing census survey programs provided useful 
information regarding coverage, cost, and enumerator recruiting topics. 

The field procedures to be used in the decennial census are reviewed in 
chapter 9. W hile most citizens will only come into direct contact with the 
Census Bureau as they complete their questionnaire, the Bureau has 
established field offices and comprehensive procedures to ensure that the 
questionnaires are delivered to the household and that the completed 
questionnaires are colteeted and processed accurately. Part III concludes 
with a discussion of plans for the findings (e.g., products) and the data user 
services designed b\ the Census Bureau to make the 1980 enumeration 
results readily accessible (chapter 10). 
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Chapter 8 

THE CENSUS PLAN 



INTRODUCTION 



Formal planning work on the 1980 census began July 1, 1973, immediately 
fpllowing the conclusion of the 1970 census period on June 30. Recognition 
by both the executive and congressional branches of the U.S. Government 
that work on the decennial census should be a continuing activity (which 
first occurred when the 1960 census period ended) constituted a major 
advance in public and political understanding of the importance of the 
census itself and of statistical operations in general. The simple fact 
recognized by each group is that a decennial census requires an enormous 
amount of preparation and planning. 

The purpose of this chapter is to introduce the range of planning activities 
necessary for ihe 1980 decennial census. Specific treatment is given to the 
activities leading up to April 1, 1980 and the Census Questionnaire. 
Chapters 9 and 10 provide substantial detail for the actual data collection 
and tabulation effort and the plans for data dissemination and services. 

Starting in 1973, the Census Bureau reviewed the broad spectrum of the 
1970 census experience, established general timetables, and initiated a 
number of test activities. The Bureau also undertook a large-scale effort to 
elicit information from all segments of the American society on their data 
needs and their recommendations for the 1980 census. This effort to go 
outside of the Census Bureau to solicit policy advice and technical aid 
reflects the importance of the decennial census today. 

One such effort involved a request by the Secretary of Commerce to the 
Committee on National Statistics of the National Academy of Sciences 
(NAS)-National Research Council (NRC) to undertake an independent 
evaluation of the technical and procedural designs for the 1980 census. A 14 
member panel on decennial census plans produced a report focusing 
attention on the 1980 census plans and procedures. The main points of the 
report are summarized below, 
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l irst, there has been a rising demand for the Census Bureau's nroduct— not 
onlv from those who want more knowledge of the scope a^. location of 
societal problems, community needs, or economic markets but also from 
those who want their share of public funds and governmental services. This 
means that interested individuals and groups as well as State and local 
governments will evaluate critically, and often in politically controversial 
wavs, the Census Bureau's performance in 1980. 

Second, there has been almost a quantum jump in the cost of conducting the 
census, reflecting its growing complexity. The 1980 census will cost close to 
SI billion (compared to $221.6 million for the 1970 census) and doubtless 
future censuses will cost more, Cost-effective decisions are required at every 
possible point: What questions to ask, what kinds of searches for missing 
people to undertake, what enumeration procedures to adopt, and what data 
base for count adjustments, if any, to compile. 

Third, there are changes in the American way of life (changes in lifestyle, in 
labor force composition, and in public attitudes toward governmental 
surveys) that make the task of census enumeration trore difficult in 1980 
than at any time in thq last century. Fach of these changes seriously affects 
both the quality and coverage of census results. 

Overall, people are harder to find. Some, such as illegal aliens and certain 
separated spouses, deliberately seek to avoid being counted although census 
data are confidential and do not identify individuals. For others, new life 
styles have complicated the census takers work; Recreational vehicles 
become permanent residences, people live in communal arrangements, 
shared custodv arrangements for dependents of divorced parents are more 
popular, and there are more people of all ages who live alone, all of whom 
need to be reached and counted. 

\t the same time, the labor force has changed. In past decades, the Census 
Bureau could fill thousands of short-duration jobs of enumerators and field 
coordinating personnel quite easily, especially with relatively well-educated 
homemakers who worked conscientiously and took civic pride in working 
tor the census for a few weeks before again leaving the labor market. Temp- 
oral workers with such characteristics are not available in large numbers 
lor iho l l >XO census, one reason is thai <he proportion of families in which 
both husband and wife hold permanent jobs has grown substantially. 

I he increasing proportion of married women who work also reduces the 
proportion of households that can be enumerated during regular working 
hours I his requires more callbacks and evening work, raises costs, and 
creates special problems in high-crime areas. 

In racialK and ethnicalK homogeneous locales, the premium thot is placed 
on hiring persons of the same race and ethnic background further 
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1974 1975 

April 1976 
Septembc; 1976 
April 1977 
March 31 • 378 

April 4 19/8 

September 12. 19 78 
October 19 78 

January 19 79 
February 1979 

April 1979 
June 1979 

Julv <9/9 

January 1980 
Marc* b 1980 

March 28 1580 
April 1. 1980 
July Nov 1980 

Dec 1980 
June 1981 

January 1 1981 

April 1. 1981 

May 1981 
Oct. 1983 



Series of 73 public mtftings across the country to elicit 
suggestions and ideas for the 1980 census. 

Test cunsus of Travis County (Austin), Texas 

Test census of Camden, New Jersey 

Test census of Oakland, California. 

Submit list of specific questions planned for 1980 Census 
to the Congreiv 

Dress Rehearsal censuses in Richmond, Virginia area and 
La Plata and Montezuma Counties, Colo. 

Dress Rehearsal census of I ower Manhattan, New York City. 

PUnntng z \ ns with Advertising Council for national 
promotion - <mpaigo. 

begin prtlist aeration to build master mailing lists. 

Lncal review piog.am launched; involves elec officials 
in all 3V000 U.S. political jurisdictions. 

Short and long form questionnaires go to p r i= t. 

U S Postal Service checks commC'cial address list for 
completeness and accuracy. 

Begin assembling and addressing questionnaire mailing 
pieces (86* million). 

409 temporary field district offices open. 

Local p n st nHice* perform predelivery address check on 
questionnaires 

Postal Service delivers csnsus forms to 66 million households. 
Census Day, data collection begins. 
Preliminary reports on population and housing counts. 
Publication of number of inhabitants. 

Deliver final State counts to President. 
Deliver State redistricting counts. 
Publication of detailed characteristics. 
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complicates the stalling problem; it underscores the complex issues of race, 
cthnn:it>. class, and sex. as well as equity involved in the recruitment and 
selection of enumerators. 

Moreover. manv people believe that Americans are less willing now than in 
the past to cooperate freely with officialdom, more reluctant to accept as 
benign the efforts of the Census Bureau to gather detailed and personal in- 
Inrniutmn I his then is the societal context in which the plans and key dates 
lm the l l M> census were debated and implemented. 



KV VIA A HON OF PAST C ENSUSES 

As noted in the National Research Council report. Counting the People in 
ivsn. it is virtually impossible to count every single inhabitant of the United 
States— at am cost Some unaercount of the population occurs in all 
censuses, even in small countries with relatively homogeneous popu.ations 
such as Sweden or Norway. Because underenumeration differs by geo- 
graphic area, bv ace. in some cases by ethnic origin, and perhaps 
svv-iuticalK with the incidence of poverty and educational deficiencies, an 
undercount has serious ramifications. Increasing concern about population 
covet age reflects the growing awareness of the political, economic, and 
social consequences of the decennial census. 

\nothcr impetus lor the increasing concern about the undercount is the 
t!rovsinu sell-consciousness and desire for recognition on the part of the 
Cultural, racial, and ethnic groups and their desire to shaiv equ.tably in 
social and economic programs. It is obvious that an adequate and accurate 
data base needed to measure progress under various social programs and 
also to measure the effects of policies and programs designed to remedy past 
d.^run.nation l or these and many other reasons the undercount is a 
uiiu.il issue and one that generates substantial political and social pressure 
•>i i he ( ensus Bureau 

I . . i, ■ ,.n;M..-.e !'.•> v.neras.'C. the ( ensus bureau has conducted a series of 
.• ..!, i.. ■...*.! v\ ivsioiediKC the national undercount I or example, studies 
..: ■],,■ -/..I) kC iiMi> mduate that apnroxiin.itelv hall id" the undercount 
,. ...iud !t o.n misMin- entire household, and hall Iron, nuss.ng individuals 
,„»,.,, c ,5 tl iiu-i.iie»l households l or the l«>"U C'c"Us ol Population and 

II. . ,.. -.he U.iic.in >p..nsoud three tv pes ol cover :e studies— population 

..• .•• , !i,.:»s:.i«j ^overage, and seveiul related studies (see table X-|) As a 

: , . ,!, .a !l ): > icsctch cllori. the Bureau has developed procedures to im- 
[v-.-.c :he • c:imi> lakins.' pioccss in ordei 10 tin a relative!) low overa' un- 
!.-...... i ,.• m;c .nid t-> take steps to reduce the coverage differential. 
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Table 8-1. Published 1970 Census Coverage Evaluation Studies 1 



\ |)em.»euphu \iulv.i. In esiuiaie the net o»veuue emu lm the total I S 

llMI((l )•••!) |>MpMalli>ll I Iiin is ihe ma|ni uiiileicnunl Miul> fui 



er|c 277 



H 

n, 



hipul.itii>n < ou-i.»).v Purpose g 



C 



H Mdu.ue !<■■»••!.! * he. L 1 f noaMiic tin* imuinmhn ;itul nveiemmn . .itinn *>t 

( |>UC(l )r. *) peiM»iis (> c * veais nl a^e ami nvor. NViheaie cuiull- 

ment files weie used. 

( huth RegiNit.iii.»ii L'xi Iihikmmiic the * uinpleJcncsNul huth icjiiMution tm 

( IMK 1 1 )■".?) JuUien under ^ \ eais ul age 

D ( ps ( i'iimi, M.iuh I " uliMitilv , pnmauU . Within" Imusehold Mnnssiuns 

( |>||(|| |h »>» ■■■dei ln il^o»vci wliv muIi iiiniNMunN happened. 

Hi-: Mawh. I ! >7() ( PS sample units were maUhed 
wilh census icumls tin ilus expeiunent 

I nl h. -.■■■! i ■ . * • ■■■ hiii-i.»\.- I 1 ' «i l«» niiMMiic the elteei <>i \.iii«min * cumin priKcdiiict 

t .-n ,.i , < . • i i| ti i •acmcc impingement 

(IMIt (I I'M 

\ ( \*\ { is. i. \1 • : 'i 1 11 pi'^ide i-NMttutCN i»l hoiiNiiie uiiilcii mini l»u the 

tPIHili » i.it.iil S n. the M.iu h. I l >"n( PS sample iiiiiIn 

wen- Used 



I able S-l. Published l*J7<M ensus (overage Evaluation Studios (< «nt.| 

— - : — h» — 

nil pose 



l'< 'PUI.lt H»II ( OWMlV 



r j 



ilMK 1 1 i -- ; ) 



|o piovnlc estimates of omission, oveienuuieintion, 
ami flu 1 net loveia^e enoi toi housing units in nun I 
vi'iisus aieas. 



( I i- -ininun.il Hoiismy 1 nit \ rims 



lo measure the extent oi definitional erroi in the 
census housing count (e.g.. two households at an 
add i ess wlwJi t lie census lists as a one-family home). 



( )i|i.-i Related St iiiln-^ 



\ < aplil- ( »»dl.!;' Si ud\ 

f 1*1 1C (I ). \) 



lo measure the amount oi lesidenlial addicss mis 
i «idm^ In geogiaphs (e.g., wiong Mock m tiacl). 



|i \l ill I M.Mr.l-Ml I 
f 1*1 IC 



lo deieimtne the teasihiliU ol conducting a mai 
census m i ural aieas 



|< *- i. ii- .*'•• •>>! i i! .-!*•• n |"r\ ("Ms , i iimjs. s i • . iti-. i iiii i hi pi]l'h%li- .i 1 \ .tlu.ti !■ -it .uid K«mmi» li t*n»ri.itn m'ii«'v 
NH '1 i 
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Pretests for the 1980 Census 



\1u\i in. inn .l.ii.i i kitlcvlioii el f orts tecju ire field testing \ or the Bureau of the ( envas, 
ih.»*c tesis were % ouduoed in two phases (i e . pretest censuses and dre>s rehearsals). 
I he m.ij.u purpose ol a pretest census is to test field collection methodology and 
ory.mi/ati.-n. iiKludm>i coverage improvement techniques, as well as a limited 
number of subieu content items Iravis ( oiintv (Austin). Ie* , was selected for the 
first prciCM because ol its large and diverse minority population, its si/e. the 
availabihtv ol an up to 1 date address list, and ihe availabihtv of a GBl DIM I'. hie 
isccvhaptei 4 lor dBl DIMI text) 

Ihe lr.m\ C oimH\ census included a number of feasibility and alternative tests as 
p . t r t of i he held .utiMiies Most ol these tests were locused on coverage improvement 
and ouladyd alternative procedures to reduce the errors resulting from the 
miMlasMlualion of occupied units as vacant, the testing of a procedure to check 
mdi'pendeiu lists i)i names to census records after the enumeration was completed: a 
• ho k u* un a o'iimin te«oids of tho^e persons who moved near census da>. and. the 
u %c ol i Spanish i.ii.iMiage questionnaire. 



I he I ra \ is ( ouiuv ci.sus was also the f irst lull-scale test of the local review program 
In picviiHis m'ii mini's pt efiitim.irv counts of population for large geographic entities, 
sdi h .in v iHiiiiu'N and . 1 1 ion. were compiled in the local census office after all operations 
were i ompleicd. and these counts were made p u h lie \ rrors and inconsistencies lor 
Ntn liler k?eoj?i aphu areas were discovered after the local offices were closed, and it was 
• ■ 1 1 c 1 1 dilluuli and expensive to correct these errors 

I Ii.it i.l.lri:, o ■ il pnMi'sis were conducted in preparation for ihe l u X() census I he cits 
( i n mK-ii S I w i s selected as the site tor a second pretest using the same 
»w hi'ii|«ir* .in mi liav'% with modification as required as results from I ravis hecaine 
kii.««n I hen ■ deal *iih and rectitv some of ihe problems encountered in I raws 
rut ( oi'.fv-r i-d iKo : " improve some of the procedures that were effective, the 
H-.u i., . .<r,.f. ; . ii ,j , p», ti %{ veil mis in t fie wit v or Oakland. ( ah! \ in.illv . the Bureau 
.■■•■..i . i..! i ■■• • ■: sCpnus piovi'ilures and questionnaires in selected areas of 



I Ik i c .tie fu.iiix w.ivs thai people can he missed in (tic census An entire 
living unti i.mil all its Dccupoiits) can he missed, or the living unit can he 
etmmei tied hut -nine of its occupants missed either through lack of 
•t.i.l: i i 1 !.- a|i,: sli.Mild W eiiuiiierated o: ihrotigh an iinw ill- 

I ! I : * 1 1 1 • . *. » ! \ »i. m ;:'-K I ikd 

Field Procedures 

Ihe ln%u i|.i«.i collection pioccdutes to k e used lor the I^KO census are 
simil.o ill kc used in pi n n About : JU percent of the population (as 
^•imp.tfcd t.» pci-..en! in I^Oi will he enumerated h> the mail-out mail- 
h.uk sxstcn- I In; li.il.iiuc of the population will he enumerated h> the 
trid«J:«M!ii d.t.w d«uu visit < >\ an enumerator, commonlv referred to as 
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the i onwniional or nonmuil method. In mail census areas, the initial mailing 
list is produced b\ one of two methods. In large urban areas, mailing ad- 
dresses are purchased from commercial mailing firms. These addresses are 
nn computer tape and are usually referred to collectively as the Tape Ad- 
dress Register or 4 ! AR. In the balance of the mail area, census enumerators 
prepare the address list by canvassing the area and recording each mailing 
address. This operation is called the prrlisl. The increase in the extent of the 
mail census and expanded use of commercial mailing lists as the first step in 
creating a list of addresses may in themselves lead to better coverage. 
C hapter 9 w ill discuss these coverage improvement procedures in more 
detail 

Special C ommunication Efforts 

Man\ ellorts will be made to encourage public support of the census. Most 
nl live efforts have special emphasis for racial and ethnic populations, 



Dress Rehearsals for the 19R0 Census 

I lie rui.il phase the pupation activities prmr to ihe census is ihe dress rehearsal 
p.. no. mi \s Ihe ii.ime implies, ihe dress rthcarsil i> basicall) a dr> run uf all of the 
vchmih mcthiiiis and procedures the Bureau expects to emplov in the actual census. 

| Ik- ip.ii.w -nv l«u ihe I Dress Rehearsal l>r igram was the Richmond. Va. area. 
wMiipiiMii)! ihe ou ol Richmond and ihe suburhan counties of Chesterfield and 
Mcnruo 1 1 is an area nf approxmiateU hall" a million population with a large minontv 
I..,piil.iti,m and a txptcal suburhan area C ensus dav was Tuesdav. April 4. 1«J7X. The 
■ rp.jr-.l./ed mail procedure used in each of the pretests was used to cover most ol 
K,v hm.'i:.J .tlx ami the decentralized procedure (see chapter <J) modified from 1^70 
«... use.! i- ,.n, t the balance .»! the area Ihe mail return rates from the dress 
;.irv.!l pr.-j?f.ui. w;re encouraging Compared to mail return rales of ap- 
ui-i.ucK " pei.enl m I ra* is. Ml percent in < annien. and <"» percent in Oakland. 
...... I i chit n i. tie ir.wn the centralized area was appro\imaiel> 7 2 percent. 

■ i-wImi iMchu •h.m i-xpciicJ. while from ihe decenlr.dized .inn il was ap- 
iH-ueiu .th.n.t rhe expected r.tie (Kcrall in Ruhmond. ;he mail- 
,' i t iu- w.jn ippi i<vini.tlel\ 1 j»cKcnt 

■»:-.■ s.. : *;e mow the in.nl ai^", condi.."rd in Richmond, the com eiilional 
,, pr.M-.tnu- w.is i:scu n a census ..t :w.. mii.11 counties m MHithweslern 
:.:,.«.. I ,H..n ■:!.! Nt.tnuvuini I he* : aunties .uc l>pu d ol ihe areas in which 
■ ! ,i , ...iI.-.mmi, :. -.KeiSnie w.M rv i;t,h/td I he*, are oumlics ol low population 
• ,r i \ -..-..-I .pin aua.v. 'i.i.t.! sas..ii,irim- ua! icr aiu 4 ha,e iw u Indian 

.!..:. .««v aied w ihem 

,-. ,.m.i...i. r i.^s r.-ne.t.s.l ,u..m!\. •> ccti-us w.v- conducted on September >. 
■s i it. . i i.-ii i - t Si w \ k i ti \ . speuluall. ih.it area MHith *S 1 1 oust' »n Street m 
, i: . \: .. ,.. , It - i .ii »'• " ■ • wwamet' ip;*n*Min.itcl\ 1 2tUHX; pertum \.ith a 
, !.. .I;-. . I'siiic'i miM..ii!\ p.-v.! IM..M i he puip i' (> ' ut^ 1 ^ *' ts u ' 

.... . xl - v ,., « . !o iM-Mi.i.i--l«»i»\ .ii .oi owui ^.tv poitiou «>l a !argt 
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Defining Minority 



\ mils.!:'-. , i « i *k t;:m»si . 1 1 1 \ yrnup nt people Mi.it share* a particular economic 
U-.« l . t i % 1 1 1 p status o>lor. f.kc. n.ition.il origin, language, phvsical handicap. sc\, 
u«e «»r in\ v<»iuhmaii»»ii »»l these that gives thai group mipt>rtani social significance 

M tn\ ••: the < ensus Bure.iu s statistics .ihoul minorities .ire published in icrms of 
i ui.tl >*t e!hi?u gioupN I hese imlmte hlackv Asians .ind Pacihc Islanders, American 
Indian* n:d \lci:I n and I skinios 1 he Spanish Hispanic population has hcen 
■di'uii'iol .n ihe past \arioi \\\ h\ mother tongue, surname, origin, or Puerto Kic.n. 
■•nth .w pt!i.-:tiai*e 1 he Buic.m s current survevs u.se the identified "Spanish origin." 
*n »Kcr. »i.--aii »n!-« \tc\'v.in tMesuan -Xmeriian. ( hicanoi. ( uhan, Puerto Kican. 
( emj i s,»u'li \meiuaii. ami 'Other Spanish " 



which for sitnphcit\ arc referred to a.s minorities. The populations of 
piunarv concern arc the black population, the Spanish-origin population. 
Aineric.tn Indians t Native Americans), Aleuts and Hskimns, and Asian 
Americans .nul Pauhc peoples. There are two main efforts in this area — the 
Mmortlv Statistics IVtiprani and the Special Publicity hfforts. 

\ftn»»rii\ S/(///\//i \ Pribram Ihe main purpose of the Minorit} Statistics 
Program :s tu attempi to raise the level of the coverage of minority popula- 
tions to th.it ot other segments ot the population. The specific objectives of 
the program ire In advise members of minority populations concerning 
the uselulncss ol statistics provided by the Census Bureau, to assist them in 
the use or such statistics, and to obtain their recommendations and support 
towards improving coverage and the quality of data in the WHO census. The 
Minouu Statistics Program has three main components, which are 
dlSclls- 1 below 

1 fiA.-x.'/t ( t Pribram I his program area provides organized 

vh inncU of communication between members ot the minontv popula- 
tions ami ihe Hurcau of the ( ensus on the problems nf ihe PJXO census 

in Uu-v t/iaie to the specitic nunoritv populations. Three committees 
were established Ihe ( ensus Advisorv Cammittce on the Black Po- 
pulation u>r i he Iwsu i ensus. the Census Advisorv C ommittee on the 
Sp ui!sii ( > i Population lor the I^St) C ensus, anil the Census 

\<J\is.w\ ( .wumuiee on \\v Asian and Pacific American Population tor 
'he lv\o< cumin Members were dravvn from a broad specnum ot com- 
iPuMtiN Ic.uieis. scholar^ elected officials, marketing and media experts, 
.oul vJere\ \dvtsoiv conferences with Native \mencans were 
. -wtduvicd thioui'h \,mis nt ( ensus Bureau staff with various irihal 

iMoups 

J \. //• . '•;/. S. / . . » . Pn^ran] 1 his program area is aimed at developing 
v h mneU »*i .ominuiiKation w uh members ot t he nunoritv populations 
Mt«. •>!:•!» .«!.! r- w\\b nnnontv oigani/ations that are national in scope 
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Bureau representatives attended and. lo the extent possible, participated in 
national conventions and meetings of selected minority national organiza- 
tions I he tvpes of organisations covered include civil rights, economic and 
wclS.irc rights, rchgious, media, ptofessional, and business groups. 

i ( <>nimuni!\ .SV/v/«n Program I his program area is aimed at developing 
channels ot communication with minority groups and individuals at 
regional. State, and local levels. 

( ommunitv Services Representatives contact local individuals and groups 
that have, or can exert, influence upon persons who, under ordinary 
urunnstances. might not be enumerated in the census. The program seeks 
to obtain the trust and active cooperation of such groups and individuals, to 
illustrate the value of census data, and to convince them of the 
^oniulentialitv of information furnished to the census. 

( ommunitv Services Representatives actively involve organizations and 
individuals in local communities in planning for the census. \ : or the 1980 
census, over ?<M) ( ommunitv Service Representatives are active in this 
capacity . 

Wording to the National Research Council, census coverage involves five 
v ritic.il steps 

■» i hi< *.m s.nse. ihe o imis involves the (imemmeni s attempt u> communk.ite *uh 
-in- people m i detailed .mil specilic *a\ - b> sendiny oui a set ol questions (messages) 
i m) h\ rcicnim.' replies lo thiisc questions [teedhackl troili the people. 
l-».iiMpie»i'iie\s ol intcr.tpe. viewed in this *a\. ma> be thought ol .is a l.niure or 
■ c.tkdouM in the t.immiMu.ii!\t a process. 1 be failure ma\ imo|\c an> stage ol the 
pi.M-NN 1 1) \ i.ulure w> deliver the messages to the people. 12) a failure to attraci the 
nun! m.i. ,.i ihe people to the messages. (M a failure to send messages thai are 
I'.-opcrU perceived -m understood, tor example, sending 1'orms in .1 language that some 
!»e.»pic vaniini read or sending lorms that contain questions that arc too difficult lor 
people r«» answer. t4i a lailure lo send messages that properls motivate people to 
■.-.;».. nd. !oi example cuing inadequate explanations ol *n\ detailed mtornution is 
. rdt ti .-t t ^ i i ! nUne 1 1 1 send messages that van he aUed on in ihe social setting in 
A»n, h :»)t p.aeiitial rcNponden: lues, tor example, is n reasonable lo assume thai 
.• .|n. ir.ei-iid iIk'jis in ihe AmeiKan Southwest and elsewhere live m a social climate 
r, .* a.s: p.-iMii them :«» answer the kinds .d q.iestions included m the census* 




flu- < ensus Bureau iecoo.ru/cs the importance of public information and 
..mimtinkatuin media to the accurate enumeration of the American popu- 
latum Iherclorc. as in past censuses, the C ensus Bureau has mounted a 
massive puMiciU campaign to inform evervone oi the WHO census and its 
iiMjuirMiuc In addition to the standard puhliut) efforts directed at the 
in, h s media, a series ol special publicttv activities directed at the minority 
and ethnic media were developed. Some of these efforts included. 

Hue uunoriu Public Information personnel to implement the program. 
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Develop I V and radio spots specifically designed to reach minority and 
ethnic audiences 

--Develop printed literature of all types for distribution in minority and 
eihmc communities. 

— Develop programs of working with minority disc jockeys to help 
promote the census. 

—Obtain testimonials from prominent leaders in minority/ethnic com- 
munities. 

—Arrange for mmoritv advertising agencies to play a vital role in the 
Advertising C ounul-backed national campaign for t+ie census. 

— Develop special public service announcements on the Census Bureau\s 
hiring ol mmoritv ethnic persons as temporary census employees. 



Advertising and the 1980 Census 

\ lit ih'r element i»! ihe PJXO census promotion campaign will he the use ol lime and 
n|-uc in m ns c\'intnuiik.iltiin outlets- essenliallv ihe broadcast and print niedia--to 
" idv ei hsc i he census 

j l»i rccei;i v disuses, the Hure.m relied upon the Advertising Council lor this task. 
1 \h vh i»hi. lined ihe Iree services •>} .t iu.n»ir advertising agency tor creative work and 
i 'fee tune and sp.ue m the media h»r ihe ( ounul's puMic service projects ( Ost to the 
• i mi. ;in Huteau \n is nominal lite C ouncil estimated Out about S* 1 2 million in Iree 
an;e u d %pi.e vn.is vtwanluued hv the media during the Wt) census 

I!'.- ( i- mis Hiiic.iii had three possibilities tor the advertising campaign for l*'X() ti) 
! %.aei\ upon p ud ad\ ertisuig. (?) to mount a two-pronged campaign mv olv ing 

"iv" 1 ■• ncIIuM supplemented h\ .istrategiv.aH> designed paid campaign: or l.Mto 
:he iree .id.eiMsme method { r adilionallv cmplovedlw the( ouncil. Ihe Bureau 
est suited tli ihiee options and decided .igam to use the facilities ol the Advertising 

l =1 



Local Retieu 

\n»uhcr m.i|i>r mailer recjuinn^ planning activitv is the t.ssue of how to pro- 
iliue p«)pul itnMi u»ui:is lor counties and cities, as well as their component 
pails, more rapuilv and accurate!) than has been done m anv previous 
dei enm.il census In the lasi few censuses, the goal has been to produce the 
im tl pop'.ilatiiM 1 . oumts lor all legal entities at the same time as the State 
mi. ils aie lived \ni itnk is n.is an important public service, but it avoids 

mv i n r r dini .-parivicN between the sunt ol component areas and the Suite 
int.il in the r^o tenstK. the ( cumin Bureau released, at that time, popula- 
tion vMtnis I*m enumeration districts and block groups with a clear caution 
th it ihe hemes were unotiicial and subject to change I he immediate need 
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lor breakdowns within the legallv incorporated areas was so great that these 
unofficial figures were used quite extensively without regard to the Bureau's 
warning Because of a substanual number of processing and geographic 
^uimg discrepancies discovered largely during the tabulation of the counts 
lor individual blocks, man) enumeration districts and block group popula- 
tion figures had to he re\ ised. and even some of the published official counts 
lor counties and cities had to be corrected. All these changes created 
problems lor Sute and local authorities. 

In I'Wi the Census Bureau plans to meet this major public need by 
attempting to simultaneously produce the final official population counts 
tor all o| the above-mentioned legal and statistical entities, including the 2.5 
million blocks It should he noted that these final counts cannot be pro- 
duced rnanuallv in the field offices nor in the central processing office. For a 
number ol operational reasons, the counts must come through the same 
loinptiier li amework that will later >ield the data on subject characteristics. 

i ine oi the pnmar\ elements in accomplishing this massive tabulation job is 
10 improve ihe qualilv of the materials returned from the field operations so 
that the processing can How with greater speed and efficiency. Here, the 
Bureau is helped hv certain features of the mail-out 'mail-back system of 
data collection that it introduced in N70. T his system requires a list of gco- 
iiiaphicallv voded addresses prior to the enumeration. The Census Bureau 
k.iv.. therefore, provide precnumeration counts of housing units by small 
ire.i^ to the local authorities for them to review, In view of the increasing 
lA.treness nf local authorities to the significance of census population 
, •uiiiu. most lo^al officials are expected to cooperate in this initial review. 
\ner the conclusion of the enumeration, the Bureau will publicize the 
jm chimnarv i hand tallied J population and housing unit counts for the smal- 
lest . i r c. i for winch the summari/alions can feasibly be made in the local 
held nt Ikes and again request intensive review by the local authorities. 

I lusliKal review program is an important innovation of the I { W) decennial 
♦ cr.Mi. I oi the lust time. ^.iHH) local government officials will have a 
No io.il npportuiutx to review counts both before and after the actual field 
work on the census ami to communicate with the C ensus Bureau regarding 
;»i»s<ahlc cih«i\ m nine lor their information to affect the completeness of the 
. • Mini 

I he Biiie.iu \> i>wuimtted to reviewing all potential discrepancies uncovered 
si the review hv louil olficials However, in order for the Bureau to review 
. ■ Moments m possible discrepancies and take corrective action where 
i, •*• i'v. .Ictailrd Niipportsve evidence from the local governments will be 
• j « i it <•» J hnih the proeiiumeraiton and postenumeration review phases, 
p ; v le isible Nu the Bureau to recheck an area based solelv on the 

shit a ..»u:u -cents um iow or too high Questions hv the local 
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To Adjust or Not to Adjust 



i nwn ihe 1 1 .'i.iiiv i.il niit political ramifieaPtwis of adjusting Fur Census undercounts 
iHi-i i he l«»c.il rewc* program is uwnpleted, it is little wonder that the uudercount 
iNMie >n m» vonir.'vcfMal ( onsider, lor example, the Following problems: 



• W hai npiii-.ns exist U>r adjustments relative to census population under- 
. • ■tints' 

• Who in- rlu- lival. plulosophie.il. legislative, and political concerns in- 

il-.rd hi adiusiuig census numbers 1 

• i in an Cvjuit.ihlc turunda he developed lor adjusting Figures in Federal kind 
iii-«v.iii«»n programs 1 

• W h.ti ii r thr :inplu.uions ol adiiMiny u:nsiis data lor the 1 edcral statistical 

\ >mmi ifenef. il and the Bureau id the Census in particular' 1 

\n * \ tint ii ii,. i this problem is proeitlcd hv Nathan Kevfil/, "Information and 

\.|.i\ aii..-» I a.i 1 >vs ut ( eiiMis Data." I hv Anwruan Sluit\ttt tan vol U. No 2 
i pi 'm, pp It Ml 



governments about possible problems vAith the counts should be raised at 
the lowest geographic level possible, that is, at the enumeration district or 
block level Iherctorc, to conduct any independent detailed review of the 
precctisus address counts or the preliminary population and housing counts, 
loc .1 governments will need to have small area data available s .o they can 
pinpoint the areas u|" possible discrepancies 



\o part ol the census planning is more important than the selection of 
questions that will result in the data that the user communitv needs. The 
( ensus Bureau ilselt is onlv a statistics-gathering agencv ; it does not operate 
programs that require particular data, f acts are not collected because the 
( ensus Bureau wants them but because of needs expressed elsewhere — bv 
ledetal ( lovernment agencies, State and local government users, demo- 
iMaphets. puhlu and special interest groups, etc. 

In pl.innmi! b>r the l l »»U census, the Bureau consulted a hroad spectrum of 
data users ui an etlnrt to ensure that the right questions are asked, hrom 
( )x uiher I'J *4 to lul\ i l J7\ local public meeting* were held in 73 cities across 
the v diiiim v i»i L'tve the interested puMic <m opportunity to critique the 
census and suggest improvements lor l l )XO. In addition, regional meetings 
were held between November l l >74 and December 1 1 >7S with top planning 
Dihoai*. di 4x States Suggestions on content were also gathered at three 



H»»v* adequate are the techniques for measuring the undercount' 1 



oioosim; thk qi/estions 
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FACTS ABOUT 

THE 1980 CENSUS 

• Census Day for the Twentieth Decennial Census of Population 

and Housing will be Tuesday, April 1, 1980, 

• The Census Bureau will count all persons in the Nation and all 

housing units. It is expected to cover approximately 222 
million people residing in some 86 million housing units, 

• Data will be compiled for; 

3,100 counties; 

?0.000 incorporated villages, towns, and cities; 
3b,000 county subdivisions; 
45,000 census tracts; 
2/5,000 enumeration districts; 
2,500,000 city blocks. 

• One of the prime purposes of the census, as indicated in the 

Constitution, will be the same as during the first census in 
1 790: to provide the basis for fair apportionment among 
the Status of seats in the House of Representatives, 

• Census data also are used for the distribution of Federal funds 

to State and local governments, currently estimated at more 
than $50 billion a year, and for the distribution of additional 
billions of dollars m State funds. 



meetings of users of machine-readable census data held in the same 
h>74 1 97s period. Man> users submitted recommendations by letter, and 
ihesc were considered along with recommendations made during meetings. 

Another important source of advice on the content of the 1980 census 
questionnaire was the Federal Agency Council on the 1980 Census, 
established b\ the Office of Management and Budget at the request of the 
census Bureau I he Federal Agency Council, consisting of official 
representatives from over 90 f ederal agencies that use decennial census 
data, held Us first meeting in December 1974 and continued to meet 
miermmcntlv throughout the census period. Nine subject-area working 
committees were set up lo draft proposals for questionnaire content. 

I he Bureau's advisors committees were another important source of review 
o| iwo subject content Three of these addressed minority concerns and 
provided suggestions on hie "race," Spanish-origin, ancestry, and language 
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questions, among others I here were also separate committees on popula- 
tion and housing content* and one committee representing the American 
Statistical Association. 

Although in a tew instances outside data users participated in formulating 
the exact wording of census questions* Census Bureau staff were primarily 
responsible lor this aspect of census planning, Different wordings of certain 
questions were examined in a national test and in other test dress rehearsal 
censuses to see which produced the most reliable data. The feasibility of 
asking new questions was also tested. 

Census planners were restrained from putting just any question on the 
questionnaire by several factors. Hrst. a core of key items must be included 
tor purposes of historical comparability and because of the continuing 
usefulness of the items. Second* questions asked must be in the broad public 
interest I hird. because of the concern for the burden placed on respondents 
there could not be a significant increase in the number of items asked. Final- 
ly , certain questions could not be asked because the public's perception of 
confidentiality mi^ht be impaired, 

htle H of the li.S. Code, the Bureau's authorizing legislation, directs that 
the Secretary of Commerce "shall prepare questionnaires* and shall 
determine the inquiries* . id the number* form* and subdivisions thereof* for 
the statistics. sur\e\s. and censuses provided for in this title." Though 
primary responsibility tor setting questionnaire content rests with the 
Secretary and by delegation of authority with the Director of the Census 
Bureau, the Bureau is required by the Federal Reports Act of 1942 to submit 
census questionnaires to the Office of Management and Budget for review. 
In addition, the Bureau is required by title 13 to advise Congress of subject 
uenis to he included in the census 3 years before census day* and 2 years 
before census day the Bureau must advise Congress of the actual questions 
to be used in the enumeration. 



f^ucstioiiN ^ oveniu' 7 population subjects and 12 housing subjects are asked 
ol e\er\ household 1 hese questions are asked of everyone because the data 
den\ed from them are needed for the tabulation of data to the smallest geo- 
graphic .ire. in I hese data are often referred to as 100-percent or complete- 
..iiunl diia 

I he population items include Name, relationship, age. "race." sex. marital 
m. tins. ,md Sparmh origin Housing questions asked on a I(X)-percent basis 
mJude such items as number of rooms, number of units at address* a..d 
rent 



Questionnaires 
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Questions That Won't Appear 

(From let.ers to the Census Bureau) 

\sk Have vou cut h.id .m experience like knowing about .mother person's (houghs 
,.r like knowmg ol esents l.ir awav tell .is though vou were aware ol someone else's 
thoughts when In or ahc was not with vou and there w.,s no was to know" 1 " It so. 
OiKcor Wia-.Seser.il I nnev Olten. Dont Know, or Never In Mv [.tie " Or "Have 
%..„ ever had what is popularlv known as a 'paranormal' or psychic' experience'" 

\sk to. hobbies, and under a suhentrv (or recreational lime spent, ask about 
v'.mien.nv Dies *an determine the ellect on the purchasing of canned or Iro/en 
vegetables 

I )eiernune supervisors relationships between parents and their kid . ot school age and 
• mi >.ui hi>vv nunv are left unsupervised 

\-k the heitfh- ..">t weight ol the population or, a ItXJpercent basis so the) can 
.'.•tciuune the national uhesitv rate 

Include ,|ues:...ns documenting the companion animal population "In order loi uslo 
prctlki vhethcr the puhln lavors large or small dogs, or whether cat ownership is on 
the «ie» reuse 

\>k how nuns people believe there is .dreads insiillicieni wilderness to sustain 
adequate natural resos'rees 

\,k ,.ii i National basis how mans people suiter Ironi hav tcscr 

A A •[).■ \ .11 take vitamins and or minerals to supplement vour dailv diet* "II vou 
.1.. ..... lake Mt.umns and or minerals, do vou believe that for man) pcoplctfte) do 

..not umI health hencMV*' "II vou had vour choice, would sou choose a medical 
.I.KI..I who practices prevent.se health care, or one who engages ,n the normal 
pi.iv tiv e •'! medii me ' 

I us, t ..... Iivisiovk and leed consumption per o"nm 

\.k how mans people sinoke how maiu cigarettes per das 



I he remaining questions dealing with some 2b population subjects and 20 
additional housing subjects are asked of only a sample, or fraction, of the 
|v, .ii.t umI As mentioned in chapter b. sampling techniques allow the 
B-ueai. to collect information on additional subjects while keeping the 
overall national reporting burden at a minimum. 

\hottt ?'J percent ol the households will be sent questionnaires containing 
unK the UMbpereent or complete-count items, these questionnaires are often 
called short forms I he remaining 21 percent of the households will be sent 
questionnaires that contain both the HX)-percent and sample questions; 
these are called lone-form questionnaires. 
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1980 Census Concept of Residence 



The I irsi Decennial Census Act approved on March I, 1790, stated that persons were * 
to he enumerated at their "usual place of abode"; that persons "without a settled 
place of residence" shall be counted "where he or she shall be" on census day; and • 
that "every person occasionally absent at the time of the enumeration 1 * shall be 
counted "as belonging to that place in which he usually resides," This concept of 
us jal place nf ahode or residence is generally construed to mean the place where the 
person lives and sleeps most of the time. This place is not necessarily the person's legal 
residence, voting residence, or domicile. 

Rules for counting persons whose usual place of residence is not immediately clear 



eluding those deployed to the overseas fleet, were counted as h\ing on hoard the ship 
.?mi the enure ship's crew w.is counted as residents of the home port of the vessel. 
Shkc some memhers ol the ship's crew may maintain a household in the home port, 
ur in .in .uh.icent city with their families, more equitable distribution of population 
count* lor these areas might result if these crew members are counted as residents of 
the specilic areas raihet than ahoard ship. Therefore, for the 1 9K0 census, the crews of 
the vesseU at selected home p»>rts will he counted at their residences ashore if such 
residence is within s O miles ol the home port. 

A^rhuliural workvrs m gntup quarters. In the 1970 census, agricultural workers living 
in dormitories or other group quarters at the time of the census were counted as 
residents of the camp where they were working. This practice was based on the 
assumption that such workers, in general, had no fixed residence in the United States, 
In response to inquiries about this practice, the Bureau conducted a special survey qf 
migrant farmworkers covering a sample of 18 migrant worker camps in four States. 
I he majority of the workers in these camps reported having a usual residence 
elsewhere therefore, for the I WO census, agricultural workers in camps will be given 
the opportunity to report a usual place of residence elsewhere, and. if reported, the 
worker will be counted at that residence rather than the camp. 

Oihvr r«'Wi/i'ih'i rulv\ Other residency rules will remain the same as in 1970. For 
example, memhers of the Armed Forces living on military installations in the United 
States are to he counted .is residents of the area in which the installation is located; 
those Imng off the military installation are to he counted as residents of the area in 
which they are living. College students are to be enumerated as inhabitants of the 
localities in which they are living while attending college. Students who are away from 
home attending school below the college level, except those in institutional-type 
schools, are to he counted as residents of their parental household. Persons residing 
m institutions such as penitentiaries, mental institutions, or homes for the aged, are 
u* he counted as residents of the area where the institution is located. Persons with 
no usual place ol residence are to be counted where they are staying at the time of 
the census uvg , hotels, motels. YMCA's). 



I or the 19X0 census, the Burea" has developed a differential sampling plan. 
In most areas, one household out of six will be asked the sample questions; 
hut in legal entities (especially unincorporated places and minor civil 
divisions) under 2.500 population, one in two households will get the sample 
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Questionnaire Field Tests 

Questionnaire content was field tested in the full-scale pretests, and dress rehearsals of 
the specific wording of questions was done in connection with the National Content 
Test, conducted by mail in 1976 with two national samples of about 14,000 
households each. Alternative versions of questions on topics such as ethnic origin and 
disability were tested and a subsamplc of households was selected for a content 
reinterview. Other tests of census content included the Salem County, N.J. pretest 
census in 1975. the National Income Test in 1975, and the National Test on Spanish 
Origin in 197H. The Salem census and the income test were aimed at perfecting income 
questions, and the National Test on Spanish Origin was used in conjunction with the 
rcsulis of ihe dress rehearsal censuses to finalize the question on Spanish/Hispanic 
origin or descent. 



inquiries. The 50-percent sampling scheme for smaller areas is being 
employed so that income data (from sample population items 32 and 33) 
will be reliable for even the smallest of revenue-sharing entities. As a related 
benefit for data users, reliable statistics on the other four sample subjects 
will also be ptepared for these small governmental units. 

The decision to use this type of sampling procedure will benefit the census 
data user in at least three ways. First, short-form data are processed first to 
expedite release of population counts and other basic data. Long-form data 
take longer, in part because of the time requirements for coding of write-in 
entries. Thus, short-form data will be available 8 to 12 months earlier than 
corresponding long-form data. Second, the long-form data will be reported 
as estimates based on a sample, they will not be as precise as the complete 
counts available for short-form questions. Finally, because of sampling 
variability, questions asked only on the long-form are not reported at the 
block level at all. 



1980 Content Items 

Lach item appearing on the 1980 census questionnaire is discussed below in 
• terms of change since 1970, a brief history of the item, some of the 
instructions to respondents or enumerators, and a few of the uses that the 
data serve. First discussed are the 100-percent population items, followed by 
sample population items, 100-percent housing items, and sample housing 
items. 

Population Items: 100 Percent 

PI. Same. Space is provided on page I of the questionnaire for respondents 
to list the name of each person who usually lives in the household, and 
detailed guidelines are provided that describe whom and whom not to list. 
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The name(s) is to be written at the head of the seven "persons" columns on 
The population pages insitSfc^he questionnaire. (Thece were eight such col- 
umns in l l )70.) IT there are more than seven persons in a household, an 
enumerator will visit the housing unit and put information for the remaining 
family members on a continuation questionnaire. Names of all individuals 
have been collected in each census since 1850; from 1790 to 1840 only the 
names of family "heads" were gathered, Names are collected for control 
purposes and to guard against counting the same person twice. The names, 
as well as the addresses, are kept strictly confidential and are not placed on 
computer tape. 

P2. Relationship. An important difference in the 1980 form over the 1970 
form is the concept of householder. The 1970 census asked for one person to 
be listed as the head of household, and since the second category was listed 
as "will\or head" there was the clear implication that only the husband 
could be "head" in a husband/wife family. 

The years since 1970 have brought increased awareness of the undesirable 
impact of such sexism. Therefore the concept of household head has been 
eliminated. The Census Bureau still needs to identify a single reference 
person so that relationships of other household members can be 
unambiguously specified. As far as the census form is concerned this 
reference person is merely referred to as the "person in column i. M The 
instructions direct that person be the household member (or one of the 
members) in w hose name the home is owned or rented. If there is nr such 
person in the household, any adult household member may be listed I i. In 
tabulations, this reference person, the person in column one, is referred to as 
the "householder." 

The question on household relationship is important in developing data on 
families and household types. The first set of categories are for persons 
related to the householder — these persons together constitute a family, All 
others are unrelated individuals. If all persons in a household are unrelated 
to the householder, we call it a "nonfamily household." 

If the householder is married and his or her spouse is present they will be 
called a married-couple family. Hven though the question is being asked in a 
dilferent wa>. 1M0 data on married-couple families should be completely 
compatible with 1970 data for what were then called husband/wife families. 

r< Sr\ A question on se\ has been asked in every census. 



P4 h this fu>\fn " When the Census Bureau talks about race it is not 
denoting an> scientific identification of biological stock. Rather it reflects 
self-identification b\ the respondent. Since the 1980 census will obtain in- 
formation pnmariK through self-enumeration, the data represent essentially 
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Sex 



trtirral program uses Statutory requirements for these data include the Com- 
prehensive Employment and Training Act of 1973 and the 1974 Amendments to the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 196$. Programs using data on sex in- 
clude Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AEDC), the Women's Special 
\ mployment Assistance Program, and the Minimum Wage and Hours Program. 

tedrral la*\ 

20 USC 

241c Determination of education grants 

I 122(cHl> Policies and procedures for allocation of funds for residential vocational 



IMhhtdMe' Research grants, Women's Educational Equity Act of 1974 

t; S C 

M4X(h).(D Prohibition of di .crimination and equitable distribution of opportunities 



mm l (a Mo Research and evaluation program, CETA 
^Mt(D Prohibition against discrimination, CETA 
II I. SC 

1242(a) Nondiscrimination provision, general revenue sharing 
42 I SC 

< hupicr 21 I iv il Right> 

Nil. h2b(a) Aid to \ amilies with Dependent Children 

T7*U) I und disbur>ement. school breakfast program 

.MMKk. Public education 

?iMMIe \ qu.il I- mploymeni Opportunities 

2*l2u> Allotment ol funds lor community action programs 

2KM|hM riteria lor lund allotment in urhan and rural community action programs 

stiHuh) M location ol lunds from the Community Development Act of l*)74 

/ fth-rjl i/i'i'tft I uwr\ 

Department ol Health. I duration, and Welfare 

Department ol Housing and I rb.in Development 

I )eparimeni ol 1 abor 

I )eparimem ol I reasurv 

( .tminurntv Scnues Administration 

I iliK.ih.Hi l)tviMon, DHIW 

I viii.il \ mplmnicni Opporwimiv t ommiwion 

t )tHvc tor ( oil Rights. DID v\ 

Sim.iI Sccuruv \ilmiiiisir.iiion 

i>thtr uwt Suite ami local governments use data on sex to implement allirnutive 
iv!ii»n pr.itftanis nut to lorm and implement uellare and service programs Social 
\%ieniisis ami market .tnalvsts aNo relv heavilv on these data 
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self-classification by people according to the race with which they identify 
themselves. 

In 1970 question 4 was labeled "Race"; however, in the last decade there 
was a growing awareness of the fact that this question contains categories 
that do noi fit the classical definition of "race." Thus the neutral lead-in "Is 
this person..." is being used in 1980. The 1970 category of "Negro or black" 
is now "black or Negro" reflecting the prevalency of the term "black" in the 
I970Y Several new categories have been added ("Vietnamese," 
"Asian-Indian," "Guamanian," and "Samoan") in response to data 
requirements t>f recent Federal legislation, and the categories "Eskimo" and 
"Aleut" appear on all questionnaires, whereas in 1970 they appeared only 
on questionnaires used in Alaska. American Indians and those marking 
"Other" are asked to write in either their tribe or other specific identity. The 
race of a person's mother, is entered by enumerators for those who are 
unable to provide a single response. Questions on "race" or "color" have 
been asked in each census since 1790. Racial data provide the basis for 
implementing equal opportunity, affirmative action, and some employment 
legislation and are essential to much social science research. 

PS. Age and Month and Year of Birth. Age has been asked in each census 
since 1790. 

P6 Muritai Status. Marital status data are tabulated only for those 15 years* 
and older, a change from the period 1950 to 1970 when they were tabulated 
for persons 14 years old and over. Those persons whose only marriage has 
been annulled are instructed to mark "Never married," as in previous 
censuses. A general marital status question has been asked in every census 
since 1880; from 1850 to 1890, respondents were asked if they had been 
married during ihe year. A series of marital history questions are also asked 
on the sample questionnaire (items 21a, 21b, and 21c). 

P7 Spanish/ Hispanic Origin or Descent. Spanish identification is different 
in l l )80 from that in 1970 in two important respects. First, there is a single 
item defining the Spanish population using self-identification. In 1970 there 
was a similar item on one type of questionnaire, but for most purposes the 
definition depended on more "objective" measures involving mother tongue 
and eountrv of origin of first- and second-generation immigrants. Self- 
uientificaiion has proved to be more satisfactory and is now used ex- 
duMvclv. Second, the Spanish-origin question is on the complete-count 
questionnaire in l c JX() whereas in 1970 Spanish-origin data were derivable 
onlv on a sample basis. I his means that 1980 data on the Spanish popula- 
tion will he available sooner and can be reported in the Block Statistics re 
ports 

Various wordings of this question were tested for use in 1980, and the final 
arrangement and wording of the categories are different from the 1970 
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Race and Ethnic Classification 

Directive I* provides standard classifications for recordkeeping, collection, and 
presentation of data on race and ethnicity in Federal program administrative re- 
porting and statistical activities. This directive serves as an example of the guidelines 
that ha>e been developed in response to needs expressed by both the executive branch 
and the Congress to provide for the collection and use of compatible, nonduplieated, 
exchangeable racial and ethnic data by Federal agencies. 

I. Definitions. The basic racial and ethnic categories for Federal statistics and pro- 
gram administrative reporting are defined as follows: 

a. American Indian or Alaskan Native. A person having origins in any of the 
original peoples of North America and maintains cultural identification through 
tribal affiliation or community recognition. 

b Asian or Pacific islander. A person having origins in any of the original peoples 
of the Far Fast, Southeast Asia, the Indian subcontinent, or the Pacific Islands. 
This area includes, for example, China, India, Japan, Korea, the Phillippine 
Islands, and Samoa. 

c. Black. A person having origins in any of the black racial groups of Africa. 

d. Hispanic. A person of Mexican, Puerto Rican, Cuban, Central or South 
American or other Spanish culture or origin, regardless of race. 

e. While. A person having origins in any of the original peoples of Europe, North 
Africa, or the Middle Fast. 

2 { Jtili/ation for Recordkeeping and Reporting. To provide flexibility, it is preferable 
to collect data on race and ethnicity separately. If separate race and ethnic categories 
are used, the minimum designations are: 

a Race' 

American Indian or Alaskan Native; 
Asian or Pacific Islander; 
Black; and 
White 

/» / thmtn tv 

Hispanic origin; and 

Not ol Hispanic origin 

When race and ethnicitv are collected separately, the number of white and black 
persons who are Hispanic must be identifiable, and the capability of being reported in 
th.it category must exist. 

It a combined format is used to collect racial and ethnic data, the minimum 
acceptable categories are: 

American Indian or Alaskan Native: 
Asian or Pacific Islander; 
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Black, not of Hispanic origin; and 

White* not of Hispanic origin. 

I he category which most closely reflects the individual's recognition in his com- 
munity should be used for the purpose of reporting on persons who are of mixed 
racial and or ethnic origins. 

In no case should the provisions of this Directive be construed to limit the collection 
of data to the categories described above. However* any reporting require*' which uses 
more detail shall be organized in such a way that the additional categories can be ag- 
gregated into these basic racial/ethnic categories. 

Displays of racial and ethnic compliance and statistical data will use the category 
designations listed above. The designation "nonwhite" is not acceptable for use in the 
presentation of Federal Government data. It is not to be used in any publicauon of 
compliance or statistical data or in the text of any compliance or statistical report. 

In cases where the above designations are considered inappropriate for presentation 
of statistical data on particular programs or for particular regional areas, the 
sponsoring agency may use: 

( I ) The designations of "Black and Other Races" and "All Other Races" as collective 
descriptions of minority races when the most summary distinction between the 
majorit) and minority races is appropriate; 

i2) The designations "white," "black" and "All Other Races' 1 when the distinction 
among the majorit) race* the principal minority race, and other races is appropriate; 
or 

(J) The designation of a particular minority race or races, and the inclusion of 
"Whites" with "All Other Races," if such a collective description is appropriate. 

In disputing detailed information which represents a combination of race and 
ethnicit). the description of the data being displayed must clearly indicate that both 
bases of classification are being used. 

When the primar> focus of a statistical report is on two or more specific identifiable 
groups m the population, one or more of which is racial or ethnic, it is acceptable to 
riiNpla) data for each of the particular groups separately and to describe data relating 
to the remainder of the population by an appropriate collective description. 

.Source, hcderal Register i'ol. «/.?, ,W H7 (May 4, IV7Mi pp. 19269. 



version to reduce respondent confusion. Thus* the category "No, not 
Spanish/Hispanic" is listed first (it was last in 1970) so that the question 
more clearly pertains to all respondents and this arrangement hopefully will 
reduce the nonresponse rate for this item. The term "Mexican Amer." and 
"Chicano" are added to "Mexican," so that more Mexican American 
people will identify with this category. The category "Central or South 
American" has been dropped, because it led to some misreporting in 1970, 
particularly in the central and southern part of the United States. 
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If a person cannot select a single group, the enumerator is instructed to 
mark the category "yes, other Spanish/Hispanic" if all parts of the person's 
answer are Spanish (e.g., "Cuban-Mexican"), but to mark "No. not 
Spanish/Hispanic" if only one part of the answer is Spanish (e.g., 
"Cuban-Irish"). 

Sample Population Items 

PH-IO. Education. The 1980 questions are basically the same as those used in 
1970, but with some modifications. The categories on item 8 have been 
reworded to avoid some of the confusion that resulted in 1970. The 1970 
response "Yes, parochial" has been changed to "Yes, private, church- 
related." Item 9 carries the new instruction that those persons who have 
passed a high school equivalency examination, (such as GED) are to mark 
" 1 2" under the years of school completed (if they had not completed or were 
not enrolled in a higher grade). School enrollment data for individuals have 
been collected in each census since 1850, and questions on the years of 
school completed have been asked in censuses since 1940, replacing the 
literacy question, which had been asked since 1840. 



School Enrollment 

hth'ral program ww>>. Enrollemnt data are used by the executive and legislative 
branches of the Federal government for policy research. Agencies within the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare that use school enrollment data from 
the census for program planning and implementation are: The Office of the Assistant 
Secretary for Education, the Office of the Assistant Secretary for Planning and 
Evaluation, the Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education, the Bureau of 
Education for the Handicapped, the Bureau of Postsccondary Education, and the 
Office of Child Development. 

federal laww 

20 r.s.c 

KXtilvI Bilingual Education Act 

I22le-I(b)(l) National Center for Education Statistics report on the condition of 
education in the United States 

1 *22(M<I) Special consideration in use of funds, Residential Vocational Education 
\ acilities 

14I2<2) \ ull educational opportunities for handicapped children 
IWHdi.te) Research grants. Women's Education Equity Act of 1974 

2 U S C 
2*i I S( 

*J2lic)( \ t A -establishment of a model vocational education school in areas with a 
high dropout rate 
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42 U.S.C. 

3181(a) Criteria for designation of economic development regions 

Federal agency users: * 

Department of Health Education, and Welfare 

Department of Labor 

Bureau of Education for Handicapped 

Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education 

Bureau of Postsecondary Education 

Congressional Budget Office 

Congressional Research Service 

Education Division, DHEW 

Federal Highway Administration 

National Center for Education Statistics 

Office of Child Development 

Other users. Although enrollment data are available from public school systems, the 
census is the only uniform source of data which shows school enrollment levels by 
age. sex, race, income, and other characteristics for all enrolled children, and similar 
data for school-aged children not enrolled in school. Research organizations, such as 
the American Council on Education and the RAND Corp., and State and local 
governments use these data to determine the need for the location of educational 
facilities and to identify population groups with particular needs or skills levels. 



PH. Place of Birth. Place of birth data have been collected in each census 
since 1850. Answers to this question are used to classify the population by 
"native" or "foreign born." The native population are those persons born in 
the United States, Puerto Rico or other outlying areas, at sea, or in a foreign 
country, if they have at least one American parent. Statistics on State of 
b'rth provide data on internal migration between time of birth and date of 
the census. 

PI 2 Citizenship and Year of Immigration, These questions, which apply only 
to persons born in a foreign country, were asked on a '-percent basis in 
1970. The number of response categories for year of immigration has been 
reduced from nine to six and the earliest category is "Before 1950," whereas 
in 1970 it was "Before 1915." 

A citizenship question was asked in the census in 1820, 1830, 1870, 1890 to 
1950, and 1970. A year of immigration question was asked from 1890 to 
1930 and in 1970. 
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Information on citizenship is used to classify the population into the two 
major categories of citizens and aliens, and citizens are further classified as 
native or naturalized. One use of citizenship data is to measure participation 
rates for eligible voters. The census question on citizenship does not attempt 
to determine the legal status of aliens. 

PIS. Current language. In 1970 a question was asked on "mother tongue"; 
••What language, other than English, was spoken in this person's home 
when he was a child?" The focus of the language question for 1980 is on 
current language rather than on "mother tongue," which represents a 

significant departure from previous censuses. Part c of this question was 
added at the request of Federal agencies that need to know the number of 
people who have difficulty with'Knglish. 

P14. Ancestry. The 1980 census is the first in which a general ancestry 
question has been asked. This question replaces those about the places of 
birth of a person's parents, which in combination with the place of birth 
question provided data on first- and second-generation Americans. Thifc 
new question asks the ancestry of all Americans, no matter how many 
generations they have been in this country. Persons who are of more than 
one origin and who cannot identify with a single group are instructed to re- 
port a multiple ancestry, e.g.* German— Irish. Instructions also specify that 
;i religious group should not be reported as a person's ancestry. 

PI 5. Residence 5 Years Ago, This item was asked on the 14-percent sample 
in 1970 (there was also an abbreviated question on "residence 5 years ago, 
on the 1970 5-percent sample), and it will be used in conjunction with 
residence in 1980 and State of birth to determine the extent of residential 
mobility of the population. Persons in college or in the military on April 1, 
1 W\ are instructed to report their place of residence there. Similar questions 
have been asked in each census since 1940, but the 1950 question asked for 
residence in the preceding year? 

PI6. Continuation Question, Persons born after April 1965 and who are thus 
under 15 years old do not have to answer the questions that follow on 
employment, occupation and industry, disability, marital history, transpor- 
tation to work, and income. In the 1970 census, the cutoff age was 14. 

PI?. Activity 5 Years Ago, This question, asked for the first time in 1970, is 
used to measure labor mobility for selected population. groups. Unlike 1970, 
there are responses under "Working at a job or business?" for both full-time 
and part-time workers. Respondents are instructed to mark il Yes M for each 
activity in which they are involved. 

PIS. Veteran Status. For 1980 this question is designed, for the first time, to 
pertain to women as well as men. The number of categories for the period 
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Sample Ancestry Related Items 

Several sample questions provide useful information on ancestry. Question 14 will be 
a write-in question to which the person can respond with the ancestry group with 
which he or she identifies (e.g., English, Polish, jr American). The new self- 
identification approach recogni/es that strong ethnic identity is not limited to just 
first- and second-generation immigrants. First-generation immigrants can still be 
identified with separate questions on country of birth (Question 1 1) anol year of im- 
migration (Question 12b). Persons born in a foreign country are asked whether or not 
thev are now citizens of the United States (Question 12a), There is, however, no 
attempt to determine from noncitizens whether their residence is legal or documented, 
Finally, all persons are asked if they speak a language other than English at home, 
and if so, to specify that language and to indicate how well they speak English 
(Question 1 3). In census reports and tabulations these data will be separately reported 
lor schooUaged children and for adults because these data will serve as important 
indicators of the need for services such as bilingual education. 



served has increased from five to seven. The question is also asked of a 
larger sample than in 1970, when it was asked on a 15-percent basis. A 
question on military pensioners was asked in 1840, questions on Civil War 
veterans in 1890 and 1910, and a veteran status item has been included in 
every census since 1930. It has only been since 1960 that detailed data on 
veteran status have been published. These data are put to a variety of uses 
b> the VeteransVAdministrution and by veterans' organizations, 

PIV. Disability. This question differs in several respects from the 1970 item. 
First, it is asked of a much larger #egment of the population; in 1970 it was 
only a 5-percent item. Second, it may be used as a screening device to 
* identify disabled persons for a follow-up survey to be conuueted after the 
census. Third, in addition to asking about work disability, it also asks if a 
person is limited or prevented x from using public transportation. Fourth, it 
includes in the disability universe those persons who have a mental 
condition as well as those with physical or health conditions. Finally, the 
I 9X0 question does not obtain detailed data on duration of the disability, as 
in I970 % but is restricted to those who have had a disability condition for 6 
months or more. Questions on disability were included in the censuses of 
1XX0 and 1X90, but the 1970 census questionnaire was the first in this 
centur) to contain such an inquiry. This question will provide data on the 
si/e and distribution of the disabled population and aid Federal. State, and 0 
local agencies responsible for developing programs to serve the handicap- 
ped. 

P20 Sumher <>f Children fiver Horn. This item, which is the same as the 1970 
question, is an important source of data for determining current and future 
trends of population growth, fertility rates, projections of the future age of 
the population, etc. A similar question has been asked in each census since 
1X90. except for 1920 and 1930. 
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P2I. Marital History, This question is the same as that used in 1970, when it 
was asked only on the 5-percent sample. Data on current age and answers to 
this question will be used to derive age at first marriage. Various questions 
on marital history have been asked since the 1850 census, and the question 
on how the first marriage was ended was added in 1970. 

P22 t P25 t P26 t and P27. Employment Status. Though monthly labor force 
data* for large areas are collected on the Current Population Survey, the 
census is the only source of comprehensive and detailed employment data 
for small areas, e.g., counties, cities, and parts of cities. As in 1970, most 
data published will be for those 16 years old and over to achieve conformity A 
with the official measurement of the labor force; in 1940, 1950, and i960, 
labor force data were published for those 14 years old and over. 

Item 22 asks if a person did any work the previous week (the calendar week 
before respondent completed the questionnaire) and how many hours the 
person worked. In 1970 eight categories of hours worked were given and • 
respondents were supposed to mark one; for 1980, respondents are 
instructed to write in the exact number of hours worked. Questions 25, 26, 
and 27 are essentially the same as the 1970 questions, except for minor 
changes in wording. Employment status questions were asked on a supr 
plemental questionnaire on unemployment in 1930 and have been asked in 
each census since 1940. 

P2.i and P24. Place of Work and Journey to Work. The place-of-work 
question was on the 15-percent sample in 1970. As in 1970, persons are 
instructed to give the exact street -address of their place of work. In addition, 
those persons who do not know the exact address of their workplace are 
instructed to write a physical location description. When the place-of-work 
question was first asked in 1960, only city, county, and State were obtained. 
Data on means of transportation to work have been collected since 1960, 
hut in questions on commuting time (24a) and carpooling (24c and d) 
are also included. If people use more than one method of getting to work, 
they are instructed to give the method usually used for most of the distance. 
The categories have been expanded to include trucks, vans, motorcycles, 
and bicycles. 

Data from these questions constitute the basic information used by the 
Department of Transportation to appraise transportation plans, monitor 
transportation system efficiency, plan for new energy efficient transporta- 
tion options, and evaluate proposals from States and local areas for Federal 
aid. Thc\ are also extensively used by State and local transportation 
plan ners. 

P2-S. P2V. PMl Industry. Occupation, and Class of Worker. These questions 
are basic-all) the same as in 1970. If a person did not have a job or business 
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the previous week, information should be given on the person's last job or 
business in the previous 5 years; in 1970, information was to be given on the 
last job within the previous 10 years. 

On the occupation question, persons were asked to give their job. title in 
• 1970, but that part of the question was dropped for 1980, 

Data on Occupation and industry are used to describe the work activity of 
the American labor force and to formulate policy and programs for 
employment, manpower, development, and training. 

Data on occupation were collected in 1820 and 1840, and have been col- 
lected in each census since 1910. Also a class of worker question has been 
asked in each census since 1910. 

•«/. Work and Weeks Looking for Work in 1979, Parts c and d of this item 
are new for 1980. On part b, respondents are asked to write in the number of 
weeks they worked, whereas in 1970 they were to mark one of six categories. 

Data on work, in combination With earnings data (item 32), are used to 
estimate hourly and weekly wage rates, to indicate whether earnings are in- 
cluded in total income, and to control for differences in work input when 
making income and earnings comparisons among various groups. 

Forerunners of this question have been asked in each census since 1880. 

s PS2 and P33. Income. A question on total i come received during the 
previous year has been added. In order to get complete reporting of income, 
the questionnaire asks income amounts from each of seven different 
sources: wages and salaries; «wn business (other lhan a farm); own farm; 
interest and dividend income; social security; public assistance or welfare; 
and other (e.g., alimony, unemployment compensation). As a double check 
on accuracy and completeness the person is asked to add up the figures and 
separately report the total. 



Derived Variables 

Some variables appearing in census reports do not appear, as such, on the 
questionnaire. Poverty, status, density, and families serve as examples. Poverty status, 
lor instance, is a variable derived by interrelating family income with the number of 
persons in the family and the age of the householder. A series of income thresholds 
have been established in a standard Federal definition of poverty. The poverty 
thresholds are adjusted every year by the consumer price index to make comparisons 
between I WO and 1970 valid even while the incomes have been increased by inflation. 
It a household consists of persons not related by blood or marriage, each person's 
poverty status is determined independently even though the persons may pool their 
income for household expenses 
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Income may well be the single most important topic on the sample 
questionnaire. In fact, it was specifically because income data were needed 
for all governmental areas for Federal allocation formujas and because the 
one-in-six sample would not provide data of sufficient reliability for small 
governmental areas that the 50-percent sampling rate was arrived at for 
counties, rriunicipalities, towns and townships with fewer than 2,500 
inhabitants. Income questions have been asked on each census since 1940. 

Housing Items: 100 Percent 

//V, //-?. H3. H4. Coverage Questions. The first three of these questions are 
designed to assure that a complete and accurate roster of persons is obtained 
for each household. The fourth is also a coverage questipn; the number of 
units reported by a respondent is compared with the number of units re- 
corded for an address in the Bureau's address register, and^if the former 
figure is higher, a field check is conducted. Combinations of these questions' 
have been asked in each census since I960. 



A housing unit can be a house, an apartment, a mobile home, or under certain 
conditions, even a single room, houseboat, or recreational vehicle. The occupants 
may he a single family, one person living alone, two or more unrelated persons who 
share living arrangements, and so forth. Both occupied and vacant housing units are 
included in the housing inventory, except that boats, recreation vehicles and the like 
.ire included only if they are occupied as someone's usual place of residence. 

College dormitories, homes for the aged, military barracks, and other living quarters 
containing 10 or more persons unrelated to the persons in charge are not counted in 
the housing inventory, and are instead counted as group quarters. Homes still under 
it>nstruciion. humcd mil . or otherwise unable to he lived in, and any nonresidential 
buildings .ire .ilso noi included m the housing tabulations. 



fty Access to I 'nit. Living quarters must have direct access from the outside 
or through a common or public hall to be considered separate housing units. 
This item has been asked in each census since I960. 

I lf> Complete Plumbing Facilities. Three separate 1970 items on water sup- 
pl>. toilet facilities, and bathing facilities are combined for 1980 into the 
complete plumbing facilities question. The items were combined in part to 
save space on the questionnaire and in part because units without plumbing 
facilities arc now a small part of the national inventory and there was little 
demand for separate items. Asked on every census since 1940, this item is 
used in combination with others as an indicator of housing quality. 

//" \umher of Rooms. Collected in each census since 1940, the number of 
rooms in combination with the number of persons living in a unit provide a 
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C omplete Plumbing Facilities 



red era I program u\e\ The lack of complete private plumbing facilities is an impor- 
tant indicator of what is generally accepted to be substandard housing. As such, it is 
- one of the data items in the "substandard" component of the Housing Assistance 
Plan (HAP) which must be filed with the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development as a condition for receiving community development block grants. 
Guidelines for H AP submission were developed in response to section 104(a)(4) of the 
Housing and Community Development Act of 1974. Counts of units lacking complete 
plumbing are used in reports required of Federal agencies by legislation such as the 
Housing Act of 19.17; the Housing Act of 1949; the National Housing Acl; and the 
Housing and Urban Development Act of 1968. 

Federal /aus: 

i: U S C. 

1 7 1 s Statistical and economic surveys » 

42 t: s c. 

1437c Annual contributions for low-income housing projects 

14 Mf I ower income housing assistance 

1441 Congressional declaration of national housing policy 

1441 c Annual reports of the President to the Congress, contents 

1476(c) Research. *tudy. and analysis of farm housing 

4M)1 Development of national urban growth policy 

45(M Urban growth report 

* J04U) (4){A) Procedures for award of grants Applications; contents; statements of 
assurances 

Federal age*n \ usery. 

Department ot Agriculture (USDA) 

Department of Housing and Urban Development 

Other um'\ State and local officials use data on the lack of private plumbing facilities 
to identilv areas requiring rehabilitation or renewal. 



ratio of persons-to-rooms. which is used to determine conditions of 
crowding. Onl> whole rooms used for living purposes are to be counted. 

fix and IN Tenure an:! Whether Part of a Condominium. The elements of 
these two questions were combined in 1970. A fourth category under "Are 
sour Imnjz quarters.-." on cooperative or condominium ownership was 
pulled out wwh the intent of asking separate questions about condominiums 
and a. operatises. Because of misreportinp on cooperative ownership, the 
question (\i K )) asks onl\ about condominiums. 
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The tenure question provides data on owner-occupied and renter-occupied 
units that are basic to most housing analysis. A question on tenure has been 
asked in each census since 1890. 

Hit) and HI L Description of Property and Value, The property question is a 
screening device for delineating those housing units for which the value 
question (HI I) should be asked. Thus the value question is asked only for 
owner-occupied one-family dwellings or condominium units without 
excessive land or commercial or medical activities on the premises that 
would distort the value of the property. Home value data are a major 
element in pinpointing areas of "substandard" housing, and have been col- 
lected in each census since 1930. There are 24 value categories for 1980, 
compared to 1 1 in 1970, and the terminal category is now "$200,000 or 
more" up from "$50,000 or more" in 1970. 

1112 Monthly Rent. The number of rent payment categories has been 
increased from 14 in 1970 to 24 in 1980, rfnd the highest category has been 
raised from "$300 or more" to "$500 o^ .more." The 1970 question carried 
space for writing in the exact monthly anflbunt and for writing in the amount 
and period of time covered if the rent was not paid by the month, but neither 
of these spaces appear on the 1 980 question. This question has been asked in 
each census since 1930 and is important to various kinds of housing market 
analyses. 

(7,0 ( '.i, and D. Vacancy Status. Enumerators fill out these questions and 
are instructed to get information from a reliable respondent such as a rental 
agent, building manager, or neighbor. The question, "Is this unit boarded 
up?" is new for 1980 and is designed to get information on units that are not 
in use but could be converted to use. Vacancy status data have been asked in 
each census since 1940 and questions on duration of vacancy, since 1960. 

Sample Housing Items 

If I J Dvunptum ul Building. The category of "A boat, tent, van, etc." is 
new for 1980, replacing a write-in space for "Other" types of shelter. A one- 
family housu is dettiched if there is open space on all sides, or the house is 
joined onlv to a shed or garage. "Attached" means that the house is joined 
to another house or building by at least one wall that goes from ground to 
roof . If a mobile home or trailer has had one or more rooms added to it, it is 
to be caiegori/ed as a one-famity detached house. Item H4 asks for the 
number of units at an address, but since there can be more than one street 
address for the same building, answers to H4 and H13 are not necessarily 
related; furthermore, H4 is designed primarily as a coverage item and H13 
provides the basic physical description of the housing inventory. Data on 
the number of units in a building have been collected in each census since 
1940 and data on mobile homes since 1950. 
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Housing Quality Measures 

Many people look to census data to define substandard housing. The 1980 census 
does present data on the number of units without complete plumbing and the number 
of units occupied by more persons than there are separate rooms, but neither of these 
measures are entirely adequate as indicators of housing quality. Users sometimes 
draw certain inferences about quality from the number of units with conspicuously 
low value or rent. In hot areas of the country the absence of air conditioning, and in 
cold areas the absence of permanent heating equipment are other census variables 
which nu\ surest inadequate housing. In urn case, these statistical variances are at 
best only approximations to housing quality, although they are frequently used as 
such in the absence of better data. 



HI4. Stories in Building and Presence of an Elevator. Collected on a 5- 
percent basis in 1970, this item has been changed only slightly for 1980. The 
query on whether there is an elevator in the building, asked only of buildings 
with four or more stories in 1970, is now asked about all buildings. A 
basement or attic with finished rooms for living purposes is counted as a 
story. These data are used, among other things, to analyze the availability of 
housing for the handicapped and the elderly and were first collected in 1960. 

HI 5. Farm Residence. This item is used to classify the U.S. population and 
housing inventory by farm-nonfarm residence. The definition of a farm has 
been changed. In 1 970 a farm was a place of less than 10 acres with $250 or 
more in sales of farm products or a place of 10 acres or more with sales of 
$50 or more. A farm in 1980 will be any place (without an acreage 
limitation) with sales\of farm products of $1,000 or more. The information 
on acreage is included to bridge the gap between the old and new 
definitions, (-arm resided data have been collected in each census since 
1890, and data on acreage and sales of farm products were first gathered in 
1960. 

1116 and HI 7. Source of Water and Sewage Disposal, Questions on source of 
water and sewage disposal, first asked in I960, were on the 15-percent 
sample in 1970. There are 1980 categories for both drilled and dug wells, 
whereas in 1970 there was one category for individual wells. The resulting 
data are of interest to public health officials and to others concerned about 
the need for water purification, treatment, or sewage facilities. 

/// v Year Built. The 1980 version of this question, which has been asked in 
each census since 1940, has seven categories instead of six, as in 1970, but 
otherwise it is the same as the 1970 question. This item provides data on the 
age of the housing stock and is one of the items often used as a housing 
qualitv indicator. 

/// v. Year Present Occupant Moved into this House. Asked on the 1 5-percent 
sample in 197() % this item is basically unchanged except for a reduction in the 
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Farm Residence Measures 

In rural areas of ihe country, farm residents are an important population to identify, 
this is dune bv means of two questions in the housing portion of the questionnaire. 
Question H 1 5a asks if the building is located on a city or suburban lot or on a place of 
less than one acre in si/e. If that is noi ihe case, the respondent is asked (Question 
HI 5b) in estimate the sales of crops, livestock, and other farm products from that 
place If ihose sales amount to $1,000 or more the place is considered to be a farm, 
regardless of how the residents may answer any other questions with regard to 
occupation, industry, or -primary source of income. Thus, it is important to 
disimguish between the number of farms, the number of farmers (derived from the 
occupation question), and the number of persons employed in agriculture (derived 
from the industry question). 



number of categories from eight to seven. The question appeared on the 
population pages in 1970 and was asked of each person; for 1980 it has been 
placed on the housing pages and pertains to the person in column 1. 
Respondents are instructed to mark when the person (in column 1) last 
moved into his or her present residence. Data from this question provide in- 
formation on residential stability and identify areas with a high turnover. 
This question was first asked in I960, 

H20. Heating Equipment. A question on heating equipment has been asked 
on each census since 1940. Some minor changes in the categories have been 
made for 1980; ^electric heat pump 1 * has been added, and the write-in space 
for describing unlisted types of heating equipment has been dropped. These 
data arc helpful in measuring standard of living, determining patterns and 
trends in the type of equipment used, and anticipating the need for new 
power plants, gas pipelines, or electricity transmission lines. 

1121 Fuels. This item was asked on the 5-percent sample in 1970. Questions 
on heating and cooking fuel have been asked in'each census since 1940, and 
a question on the type of fuel used to heat water was first asked in 1960, Like 
the previous question, data from this item are used to determine the need for 
new power facilities. They are also important in defining patterns of fuel 
usage and in planning air-pollution control activities. 

JI22 C ii\t ttf ( tilities and Fuels. This question is essentially the same as the 
utie used in 1^70. Note that respondents are instructed to report the average 
m->nthl\ amount for the past 12 months for electricity, and the total amount 
lor the past \2 months for water and other fuels. They are also instructed 
thai it [Ms and clcctricit\ are billed together, to enter the combined amount 
on the clectncits line and to bracket the two utilities. The costs for utilities 
and fuels have been asked in each census since 1940 and together with 
monthls rent provide gross rent data, which are used to determine "fair 
market rentals/ 1 Data on these costs are also important in studying the 
adequacy of income in relation to basic household costs. 
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Heating Equipment 



Mewl program uses. The Department of Housing and Urban Development requires 
local communities to supply this information to be used in applying for grants 
authorized by the Housing and Community Development Act of 1974, the Housing 
Act of 1949, the Housing and Urban Development Act of 1968, and others. 

federal /am: 

42 U.S.C 

1437c Annual contributions for low-income housing projects 

I437f Lowe* income housing assistance 

1441 C ongressional declaration of national housing policy 

1441c Annual reports of the President to the Congress, contents 

l47f>K) Research, study, and analysis of farm housing 

4 so I Development of national urban growth policy 

5J04(a)(4)( A) Procedures for award of grants: Applications, contents, statements of 
assurances 

71. \S \ stablishnient of Knergy Information Administration 
federal aj(em \ users. 

Department of Agriculture 
Department of Energy 

Department of Housing and Urban Development 

|-nerg> information Administration 

(>ther u\e\ These data are used by government and industry in studies to determine 
the need for additional facilities such as generating plants, long distance pipelines for 
oil or natural gas, and long distance transmission lines for electricity. These data are 
used as a measure of the safety of the equipment and a measure of the level of living, 
p.iniLularlv when related to the local climate condition. The extent to which \ 
ck\trau> is used for high kilowatt purposes, such as heating, is distinctly important 
in planning for an adequate supply of power. Data from these items provide an im- 
portant measure ol the changes in fuel use over the decade. 



If J J Complete Kitchen Facilities. This was a 100-percent item in 1970. For 
1 980 it does not distinguish between the availability of kitchen facilities "for 
this household only" or "also used by another household," as the 1970 item 
did. A question on complete kitchen facilities was first asked in 1970, but 
questions on refrigeration were asked in 1940 and 1950, on kitchen sinks, 
1940 and 1950, and on cooking facilities, 1960. Kitchen facilities data are 
used with other housing information to identify areas on low quality 
housing and to plan nutrition programs such as "meals on wheels." 
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H24. Number oj Bedrooms. In 1970 the bedroom question was on the 5- 
percent sample. Data on bedrooms have been collected in each census since 
I960 and when cross-classified with rent or value provide a standardized 
basis for evaluating the cost of shelter. In addition, the item is used as an 
indicator of housing adequacy when measured against occupant 
characteristics. 

H25. Number of Bathrooms. Three 1970 categories have been collapsed into 
one category— "2 or more complete bathrooms" — for 1980% but otherwise 
the question is identical to the 1970 version. Number of bathrooms was 
asked on a 15-percent basis in 1970. A question on number of bathrooms 
has been asked since I960 and the data, in conjunction with other housing 
information, are an indicator of housing quality. 

H26. Telephone. In 1970 this question, collected on a 100-percent basis, 
asked if the household had a telephone on which it could be called, whether 
it was in another unit, in a common hall, or building, and the respondent 
was asked to provide the number. The question served primarily to facilitate 
telephone contacts by enumerators. In 1980 respondents are asked only 
whether thev have a telephone in their living quarters. The question is in- 
cluded to obtain information on the extent lo which disabled and elderly 
persons have access to telephones, among other reasons. (As an aid to the 
enumeration, respondents are asked to write their telephone numbers on the 
back of the questionnaires.) 

1127 Air Conditioning. The air conditioning item was asked on the 15- 
percent sample in 1970. A similar question has been included in each census 
since 1 960, and the data are used as a measure of housing quality and energy 
requirements. 

//.?v and II2V Automobiles. lan.s. and Light Trucks. An automobile 
question has been asked on each census since 1960, and was a 15-percent 
sample in 1970. The question on vans and trucks is new for 1980. 
Respondents are instructed to count company cars kept at home and used 
by household members, but they are not to count vehicles permanently out 
of working order. Data from these questions are used for transportation and 
parking planning and in energy consumption and air pollution studies. 

Hit). II M . and 1132 Shelter Costs for Homeowners. These questions are new 
for 1 980 and are included at the request of a number of Federal agencies. 
These data will be of use for Federally mandated housing programs, in 
energy studies, in shelter studies for the elderly and handicapped, and 
in estimating the national wealth. They will also be of -value in connection 
with State and local housing planning, the study of household expenses, and 
similar activities. 
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SUMMARY 

Planning for the 1980 decennial census began immediately upon conclusion 
of the 1970 census period with a review of recent census experience, the 
scheduling of key activities, and budget proposals. The Census Bureau 
undertook a large-scale effort to collect information from all segments of 
the American society as to their data needs and their recommendations for 
the 1980 census. Plans were then made to address the dual purposes of 
census taking today: To provide information for allocation and analysis. 
After more than 6 years of preparation, the actual conduct of the 1980 
decennial census will begin on April 1, 1980. The ultimate success of the 
enumeration process will depend upon the Census Bureau's ability to 
enumerate all residents of the United States. How that process will work is 
the subje<$ of chapter 9. 

Recommended Readings 

Keyfit/, Nathan, "Information and Allocation: Two Uses of the 1980 
Census," American Statistician, Vol. 33, No. 2 (May 1979), pp. 45-50. 

National Research Council, Counting the People in 1980; An Appraisal of 
Census Plans (Washington, D,C: National Academy of Sciences, 1978). 
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Chapter 9 



COLLECTION AND 
TABULATION 



INTRODUCTION 



By the time the 20th Decennial Census of Population and Housing is 
finished approximately 222 million people living in 86 million housing units 
will be enumerated. April 1, 1980 publicly marks the beginning of the 1980 
decennial census that concludes 9 months later when, by law, the counts are 
tt delivered to the President of the United States. The enormity of this task 
draws upon many resources within the Census Bureau, but the primary 
responsibility for the enumeration is assigned to the Census Bureau's Field 
• Division. The Field Division maintains a headquarters staff at Suitland, 
Md. and also operates 12 permanent regional offices located in Atlanta, 
Boston, Charlotte, Chicago, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Kansas City, Los 
Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, and Seattle (see fig. 2-4). For census- 
taking purposes, however, these 12 regional offices have opened regional 
census centers that are charged with the direct responsibility for data collec- 
tibn. Finally, under the general direction of the regional census centers are 
409 temporary district offices. 

The objective of this chapter is to provide an in-deptn examination of the 
overall plans for the 1980 data collection effort, the district office staff, and 
the operations they carry out. The chapter is divided into four sections: The 
mythical Smiths, preparing for the Census, taking the Census, and closing 
out the Field Operations. 



Recently, the Director of the Bureau of the Census, Vincent P. Barabba, 
used the example of the mythical Smith family to illustrate the enormity of 
the Bureau's decennial census requirement to contact 86 million households 
(approximately 222 million people). 1 Part of the Director s statement, a 
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nontechnical explanation of how the decennial census will affect the average 
family, is quoted below. 



I would like to illustrate census operations by reference to the mythical Smiths of 
Atlanta, Ga.. an average urban family. The fact that they live in Atlanta really doesn't 
matter nor does their race, income, or type of dwelling. The census will touch them a 
number of times, sometimes without their being, aware of it. 

One hundred percent of the households will be mailed a questionnaire to arrive at 
their homes March 28, 1980. About 90 percent of the population will be asked to fill 
out the form and mail it back, For the balance of the population, primarily located in 
rural areas, census enumerators will pick up the Completed questionnaires by the 
traditional door-to-door visit, 

Since the Smiths live in an urban area, a mail-out/mail-back area, their address will 
probably be on one of the commercial mailing lists purchased by the Bureau, The ad- 
dresses on these lists are checked several times by the Postal Service and then, prior to 
the mailing of the questionnaire a census enumerator systematically canvasses an 
assignment area identifying all housing units and adding to the list any missing ad- 
dresses So, if the Smiths' address is not on the commercial list that the Postal Service 
checks, an enumerator canvass would result in adding their address to the list, 

II the Smiths had lived in an area where commercial mailing lists were not available, 
the listing would have been accomplished by Bureau personnel following a structured 
path of travel, with callbacks and Postal Service checks, as necessary, 

The count of all the addresses on the block where the Smiths live will also be checked 
for accuracy prior to the mailing of the questionnaire through an independent ap- 
proach. C ounts of addresses on the mailing lists at selected geographic levels down to 
blocks in urban areas will be given to local governments for review as part of the 
Bureau s local review program. In this case. Mayor Maynard Jackson's staff— using 
varying sources of data such as water, gas, and electric utilities— can verify the 
accuracy oi the lists. This local review program will be taking place throughout the 
country. Some 32.0**' of the 39,500 local units of government have responded 
positively, to date, on participation in this program. 

On rrtday. March 28. 1980, the Smiths will receive their census questionnaire and 
instruction kit in the mail. They will be asked to fill it out as of Tuesday, April 1, and 
mail it hack as soon as possible. Fhsy will also be asked to indicate the number of 
housing units at their address as another check for missing households. If they 
experience difficulty in filling out the form, they can get help by calling the local 
telephone number indicated on the address label. If they are of Spanish origin and 
have difficulty with the f-.nglish language, they can request a copy of the questionnaire 
in Spanish As the questionnaires are mailed back to the local district censi^ Office, 
the Smiths will be checked off against the master address lists. If they do not mail 
back the questionnaire, an enumerator selected from the immediate area will be sent 
out to conduct an interview to collect the data and will call back, as necessary, to 
complete the interview And where required, the interviewer will have the appropriate 
hilmgual language capabilities 

In the district office the questionnaire will be subject lo an editing check to ensure that 
all questions are answered and information on all individuals is complete if 
discrepancies are noted, callbacks will be made by telephone, first, or by a visit to the 
home it the household cannot be reached bv telephone. 
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There are special procedures for enumerating the transient population such as 
families in 1 the process of moving, families away from their usual home during the 
census period, persons with no fixed address, persons in hospitals, hotels, and flop- 
houses^ and there are also special checks on vacant housing units. 

The Smiths will be encouraged to cooperate through the most massive public 
information effort in the Bureau's history. 

The Smith children will learn about the census in school and by discussion with their 
parents through take-home lessons. Census messages will be placed^ the Smiths* 
paycheck envelopes, in publications of their employers, on the grocery bags the 
Smiths bring home, in all advertising media, and messages will also come from the 
pulpit on census sabbath, and from the leaders of national and local organizations to 
which the Smiths belong.* 

Finally, as part of the local review program, when preliminary counts of the popula- 
tion of Atlanta are compiled, these totals will be reviewed by Mayor Maynard 
Jackson, whose staff will compare them with independently prepared estimates for 
small geographic areas. Any serious discrepancies would then be investigated by the 
1980 census district office in A§lftta, 

The Smiths are probably unaware of the scale of census operations that 
Director Barabba described. For them, the 1980 census is simply a matter of 
completing and mailing their questionnaire. However, elsewhere in Atlanta 
(and in hundreds of other locations) Census Bureau personnel are 
completing years of advance pi. nning by implementing the data collection 
phase of the decennial census. 

PREPARING FOR THE CENSUS 

The 1970 census marked the first attempt to enumerate a large part of the 
U.S. population by a mail-out/mail-back census. Approximately 60 percent 
of the 1970 population was enumerated by that method, but less than 60 
percent of the U.S. land area was covered by the mail census. Essentially, 
1970 questionnaires were mailed to the housing units in most large 
metropolitan I'.reas of the Nation, while the remainder of the country was 
enumerated by a door-to-door canvass called "conventional 1 ' enumeration. 

The 19X0 census will follow similar plans, but the mail-out/mail-back 
procedures will be expanded to cover 90 to 95 percent of the population 
residing in the continental United States. The conventional techniques will 
still be employed but they will be limited primarily to sparsely populated 
land areas, to Indian reservations and historical tribal lands, and to seasonal 
and resort areas (fig. 9-1). The conventional census procedures will be utiliz- 
ed exclusively in Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and in the outlying areas that 
are included as part of the U.S. censuses (Guam, American Samoa, the 
Virgin islands, and northern Marianas and the Trust Territories of the 
Pacific islands). 
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1900 




Field procedures and data tabulation both 
have changed considerably sine* 1790. Tech- 
nological innovations increasingly ensure that 
information recorded on census questionnaires 
is accurately and promptly processed, thus im- 
proving the quality of the published data. 

There are many steps 
between the questionnaire and the published 
census products. Errors may occur at each 
step. In the past, data processing by hand 
(e.g. coding, verifyji j, tabulating) required 
an army of people whose training, experience, 
and ability varied, 
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1930 



Herman Hollerith's card system, first used 
in the 1890 census, reduced the human errors 
in data processing. Since then, there have been 
numerous innovations in census technology - 
new and better machines to do more and more 
of the work: from the pantograph punch and 
the Electric Tabulating Machine to UNIVAC I 
and FOSDIC. 

In addition to the machinery, the people 
who work at the Census Bureau have changed. 
Today, instead of people with little or no 
training or experience, the Bureau is staffed by 
a core of career professionals. They are respon- 
sible for the quality of the data that finally 
reaches the public . . . and they know it. 
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Obtaining Mailing Lists 

The bulk of the Nation is to be enumerated in 1980 by mail-out/mail-back 
procedures; thus, the^iscussion begins by examining how lists of living, 
quarters (housing units) are obtained and prepared for the census. • 

Developing and Updating Tape Address Registers 

For the large population centers of the Nation, the Bureau purchases a com- 
puter mailing list of street name and house number residential addresses 
from a commercial vendor. The list is acquired based upon several factors 
designed to identify the one that is most complete and up to date. In some 
instances, no single commercial mailing list is satisfactory for census 
purposes and more than one may be purchased and merged. 

After these computerized address files are acquired, they are used to print 
address labels affixed to white cards that are delivered to post offices. Upon 
receipt. of the cards, each post office sorts them by individual letter carrier 
route numbers and gives each carrier the cards for their route. The letter 
carriers examine the cards to see if there are any addresses omitted that are 
known to the letter carrier. If omissions are found, the letter carrier prepares 
a blue card showing the mailing address of the missed housing unit. In ad- 
dition, letter carriers cotrect inaccurate addresses and pull out any cards for 
addresses that no longer exist or identify nonresidential places. This 
updating of the street name and house number address file obtained from 
commercial sources is known as the "advance Post Office check/ 1 and it 
occurred during the summer of 1979. 

After the address cards were updated by the Postal Service and returned to 
the Census Bureau, corrections, additions, and deletions were made in the 
computer file and the addresses were sorted by census enumeration district 
and printed in ED address registers, 

Prelisting 

The Census Bureau has found that no computerized address list exists that is 
suitable for census purposes in areas other than large cities. In such areas 
that are included in the mail-out/mail-back census, the Bureau creates its 
own mailing list. This is done by hiring a large number of listers and 
assigning to each one a listing book and a map outlining a specified 
enumeration district to be canvassed and listed. This prelisting operation 
began in the summer of 1979 and continued through the fall. While 
canvassing, the lister recorded in an address register the mailing address of • 
every structure where people live or could live. After the prelistiAg was 
completed, the addresses were placed on computer file for later use in the 
— census: - - - — - ■■ 
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Enumerators 

( numerators are employed in mail census areas to visit the households who do not 
mail back their census forms (an^visit those who mail back incomplete. forms). In 
conventional areas, however, each enumerator is assigned a specified land area and is 
responsible for canvassing, listing, and enumerating all living quarters and residents 
within that area. For census purposes* those small geographical areas are called 
enumeration districts. 



Updating Mailing Lists 

In addition to the U.S. Postal Service "advanced Post Office check, " several 
checks are performed in order to make that file and the prelist file as 
complete as possible. 

Precanvassing 

The commercially acquired address files, which cover city delivery areas 
(street name and housing number addresses), are sorted by enumeration 
district, and the address register for each ED is printed twice. The first copy 
of the address register shows individual housing units within the ED printed 
one to a line (fig. 9-2). This copy will be used later to record the receipt of 
questionnaires mailed back to the census district office and to control the 
enumerator ass^ments. A second copy of the register is printed for a 
coverage improvement operation called precanvass. This version of the ad- 
dress register contains a listing of each building containing residences, but it 
does not list the individual housing units within each structure (fig, 9-3), This 
copy of the address register is given to an enumerator about 8 weeks before 
census day and the enumerator canvasses the ED, block by block, to update 
the register. The precanvass enumerator records in the address register the 
mailing address of each structure not already shown in the register and 
corrects the count of the number of living quarters that each structure 
contains if the number shown in the register is inaccurate. 

Casing C heck 

About 1 n onth before census day, address labels are printed using all the 
computer files, and the labels are affixed to census questionnaires and 
delivered to post offices. Upon receipt, the questionnaires are sorted by 
individual carrier route and each letter carrier examines the questionnaires 
looking for omissions, incorrect addresses, and the addresses that no longer 
exist or have been converted to nonresidential use. This check, known as the 
questionnaire "casing check," is the first update of the prelist address list, 
but for the commercially acquired file it is the second update performed by 
tfie'T T7Sr Postar Service" ' ~"* 
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Time of Delivery Check 

On March 28, letter carriers deliver the census questionnaires, and as the 
questionnaires are placed in the mail receptacles, the letter carriers make 
one final check to assure that they have a census questionnaire for each 
housing unit on the route. Once again, any omissions discovered by the 
carriers are brought to the attention of the district offices so that 
questionnaires can be addressed and mailed promptly. 

Other Preparatory Activities 

Described above are the essential operations taken to compile and update 
the mailing lists used in mail-out/mail-back areas. In addition to those 
activities, several other preparatory steps are also taken. 

Special Places 

All of the operations described to this point are designed to ensure that each 
residential address will receive a questionnaire on March 28. However, to 
stop at this point would mean that individuals at private residences would 
have a better chance of receiving a questionnaire than individuals living in 
group situations. Thus, when developing the mailing list, an effort is made 
to identify the address of each place where people live in group situations, 
l or census purposes, these dwellings (such as hotels, motels, hospitals, col- 
lege dorms, penal institutions, and mental institutions) are called "special , 
places/* 

Instead of mailing questionnaires to special places, each place is visited by a 
census enumerator prior to census day and arrangements are made with the 
management, caretaker, etc. to have the patients, inmates, or residents 
enumerated. Enumerators arrange to deliver the ;ensus forms to the 
individual in charge of each place, who in turn agrees to give a questionnaire 
lo each resident or to place one in each of the individual living quarters 
within the place. 1 he* management also collects the sealed envelopes 
containing the questionnaires and holds them for the enumerator to pick up. 
These arrangements, involving the assistance of the management of special 
places, are made before "census day." 

Geographic Materials 

Ihree important geographic activities were completed in preparation for the 
census, f irst, for the purpose of controlling the actual data collection, the 
entire Nation was divided into approximately 300,000 census enumeration 
districts. I or each KD a map was prepared showing its boundaries, and also 
the major streets, highways, rivers, and other physical features. These maps 
1 1 1 he used both bv the census enumerators who prelist and precanvass, for 
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followup enumeration in the mail areas where census questionnaires are not 
mailed back, and by the enumerators who canvass, list, and enumerate in 
conventional census areas. In addition to the preparation of maps for field 
activities, the computer geographic coding system known as GBF/DIME 
has to be created and periodically updated for the urbanized areas of 
SMSA's. This system is used to automatically match the proper census geo- 
graphy codes (e.g., blocks, census tracts) with the addresses located on the 
address registers. 

In creating an address register for each census enumeration district it is vital 
that each address on the computer file be codable to its appropriate ED. 
Occasionally, the computer will print an address as uncodable. The address 
may be uncodable for a variety of reasons: The geographic coding software 
does not contain the specific street for the housing unit, does not recognize 
the housing number range, or perhaps because the address may be for a 
route and box number or some other kind of noncity delivery mailing ad- 
dress whertr the GBF/DIME system cannot operate. 

Addresses that cannot be geographically coded by the computer coding 
system must be coded in the field, This is done by printing out an address 
label for each uncodable address and affixing the label to a card. The cards 
arc given to census enumerators who must physically locate the address and 
assign it to ihe appropriate census ED (by referring to census ED maps). 

Recruiting and Selecting Employees 

As mentioned earlier, over 4(X) temporary district offices were established 
for taking the 1^X0 census. Each office will employ more than 500 persons, 
covering johs ranging from district office manager to suppfy clerk, but the 
majority will be field enumerators. In total, the taking of the 1980 census 
will require approximately 275,000 temporary workers. Thus, allowing for 
emplovec turnover, it is expected that before the 19X0 census is completed 
more than 1 million persons will have been recruited and tested for these 
census |ohs. 

in order to staff an operation of this size* it should be clear that massive 
rciriiiimi' efforts .ire necessarv. In addition to the recruiting activities 
earned out In each ol the district offices, more than K00 other recruiting 
centers will he opened throughout the United States. Job opportunities are 
advertised both m the electronic and print media, through State 
einplov merit agencies, as well as bv the placement of posters, flyers, and 
similar literature m shopping centers, eating establishments, and other pub- 
lic places 

I ach applicant tor a census job is required to fill out an application form 
that determines his her suitability for lateral employment and is also 
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required to take a job-related test that measures the applicant's knowledge, 
skills, and abilities for census work. 

TAKING THE CENSUS 

The 409 temporary district offices are scheduled to open during January 
1980. About that time, the district manager and a few key assistants, 
consisting of supervisors for field operations, office operations, 
administration, and special place activities, begin preparations for taking 
the Census. 

Among the 409 district offices, 24 will utilize conventional census 
procedures and 10 will incorporate both mail and conventional procedures. 
The remaining offices will employ the mail-out/mail-back techniques. 

District offices involved in the mail census are of two types. Eighty-seven 
offices, those located in the most popuhted cities, are referred to as 
"centralized," while the remaining 298 mail-area offices are called 
"decentralized. 

Mail-Out/Mail-Back Areas 
Questionnaire Mail Out 

On Friday, March 28, 1980, letter carriers of the U.S. Postal Service are 
scheduled to deliver a census questionnaire to each living quarters with an 
address listed in an address register. Each questionnaire contains 
instructions for completing and mailing the form back to a district office. To 
standardize the return procedure, a franked, preaddressed envelope is 
provided for the household to use to return the form. It is projected that ap- 
proximately 80 percent of all households will complete and promptly return 
their census forms .by mid-April. 

Questionnaire Mail Back 

On April 2. clerks in the district offices are to open questionnaire envelopes 
that are mailed back to the office and sort the returns by enumeration 
district (l:D) and serial number. They also are to note in the address register 
each returned questionnaire that was mailed back and to record the 
household name, Next, they are to quickly examine census questionnaire 
item H4 (How many living quarters, occupied and vacant, are at this ad- 
dress?) to see if the respondent reported more living quarters at the address 
than were recorded in the address register. If, for example, the address 
register shows four housing units for a street number but one or more of 
these respondents reported five or more apartments when answering item 
H4, the address will be visited to see if it contains missed living quarters. 
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Although the mail returns will be edited mure closely at a later date, it is 
important that buildings containing potentially missed living quarters be 
identified rapidly. Since followup enumerators should visit such addresses 
to cm/tnerute the living quarters to which questionnaires were sent but not 
returned, n j.s important that initially missed quarters also be enumerated 
on ih^r^Tsit. 



Questionnaire Edit 

I he editing of the mail-returned questionnaires is scheduled to begin on 
April 15. f-.dn involves examination of each questionnaire to see if it can be 
read b\ the \ OSDK equipment, to see if it was only partly completed, and 
to see if any of the answers are inconsistent among themselves. 
Questionnaires received in damaged condition are copied onto new forms, 
and unanswered questions (e.g., the marital category of "never married 11 
can he imputed for a person reported to be 2 years of age) and those that are 
inconsistent are examined to see if corrections can be made during the edit. 

Clerks edit the questionnaires placing a template over each page so that only 
the answers are revealed. Each item is examined to see that one and only one 
un.iucr category was marked by'the respondent. Instructions printed on the 
template tell the,clerk the conditions under which a question may be skipped 
and when an answered questionnaire item is to be checked for consistency 
with one or more other items. Although the concept of questionnaire editing 
appears- to be simple, it is one of the most complex and important 
operations carried out by the district office staff. In fact, next to the actual 
enumeration, editing is the single most important census operation that has 
a direct ef fect on the quality of census data, and the use of templates helps 
measurahK to improve the data quality as well as to make an extremely 
detailed and difficult job become manageable. Further assistance is 
provided b> training editors to work only on short or long forms. 

In (cntrahrcil offices, all questionnaires containing one or more edit rejects 
are given to clerks in the office where telephone followup is attempted to 
repair the forms. After the telephone attempt to repair all deficient 
questionnaires in centralized offices, only those still containing a large 
number of errors are scheduled for personal visit followup. In decentralized 
offiic\ budget and space limitations prevent staffing the offices with 
telephone followup clerks. Instead, all short forms containing 4 or more 



errors and all long forms containing 10 or more are in n I i diol pi I wmaj 
visit foilowup. f orms containing fewer than four and ten errors, 
respective!), are acceptable. 



In mail-out. mail-hack areas there are several reasons why enumerators are 
required to visit households. The first followup begins on April 16 (almost 





Followup Number 1 (Nonresponse Followup) 
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simultaneously with the questionnaire edit) and consists of visits to the 
living quarters from which questionnaires were not returned. It is expected 4 
fur 1980 that approximately one-half of the nonresponse addresses will be 
found to be vacant housing. The remainder will likely be occupied by 
persons who, for various reasons, simply failed to mail baqk their 
questionnaires, f.aeh hollow up I enumerator is assigned one or more HITs 
and is given a supply of blank short and long forms along with a copy of the 
address register that shows those addresses that didnot respond by mail. 
These enumerators must visit each nonresponse address and must interview 
an adult member of the household, if the living quarters is occupied. For 
vacant living quarters, the enumerator must obtain answers to the housing 
^ questions from the owner or manager of the property or from a 
knowledgeable neighbor. It is important that the enumerators finish the 
nonresponse follow up within 6 weeks, since a second type of follpwup is 
scheduled to commence by the end of May. 

As the foilowup 1 questionnaires are sent to the centralized offices (but not 
the (Jecentrali/ed offices) they too are clerically edited. For decentralized 
offices, the limited amount of office space and budget restrictions prevents 
the editing of enumerator-filled questionnaires. 



Telephone Follovtup 

After the edit&^the questionnaires mailed back to centralized offices, the 
first foilowup should be attempted by telephone calls from the office. This 
telephoning is to begin on April 24 and lasts about 1 month. Questionnaires 
that cannot be repaired (e.g., no response after four attempts made at 
differtfht times uf the day) as well as those missing a telephone number will 
be given to enumerators to visit as part of a second follow^ip. 

Foilowup Number 2 (Edit Failures and Coverage Improvement) 

B\ the end of May, virtually all questionnaires that are mailed back will be 
edited and most of the nonresponse addresses will be personally visited and 
enumerated. Also, in centralized offices, the telephone foilowup to complete 
the edit rejects will be finished. Thus, on May 30, enumerators are to begin 
what is lormallv called f oilowup 2. fssentially, this operation is intended to 
improve both the coverage of the population and the quality of the data col- 
lected, f.ach foilowup 2 enumerator will be assigned one or more KD*s and 
will be given a work assignment covering a variety of situations. 

first, all mail return questionnaires that were returned partially completed 
and that could not be repaired by the telephone foilowup will be given to 
enumerators for repair. 

Second. an> remaining nonresponse addresses are included in the f oilowup 
2 enumerator's assignment. 
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Third, all nonresponse address that the Followup 1 enumerator reported as 
vacant and any that are deleted from the address register as nonexistent ate 
reassigned to be revisited during Followup 2. Experience in earlier censuses 
has shown that many such living quarters are misclassified and ^hat a 
considerable number of persons have been missed in the census without this 
second check. (In the 1970 census, for example, it was estimated that slightly 
more than 1 million persons would have been missed without a followup on 
vacant and deleted housing reports.) Before reassigning the occupied and 
vacant listings for recheck, each enumerator's original reports are to be 
exchanged so that no Followup 2 enumerator double checks his or her own 
work. 

Fourth, each district office will receive from local Motor Vehicle 
Administration offices the names and addresses of registered drivers. These 
lists will be prepared for urban areas with large concentrations of minorities 
and will be restricted to persons 16 years of age and over. A search will be 
made among the census records within the district office to determine if the 
drivers have been enumerated in the census. The names and addresses of 
persons not found in the census will be included as part of the Followup 2 
enumerator's assignment. The enumerators will try to determine if the 
drivers have ( 1 ) moved from the area, (2) been enumerated at some other ad- 
dress in the area, or (3) been missed. In the latter event, Followup 2 
enumerators will add them to the census. 



Special Place and Casual Count Enumeration 

Interspersed throughout the above census operations is the enumeration of 
special places. T-Night and M-Night enumeration, in general, is targeted on 
living quarters that are classified in the census as special places. These 
special places include military bases, crews of vessels, hospitals, prisons, col- 
leges and universities, national and state parks and resorts, trailer courts 
and mobile home parks. 

T-Night and M-Night Enumeration 

Individuals living in group quarters are not scheduled to receive a 
questionnaire through the mail. Instead, most residents are to be personally 
visited by a select group of enumerators called, appropriately, "special place 
enumerators." Although special place enumeration is planned to continue 
throughout April and May, two categories of places are targeted for 
enumeration during specific evenings. Within each district office's territory, 
hotels, motels, and other places that provide housing at a cost of $4 or more 
per night are designated as T-Night (transient) places and are to be 
enumerated on the evening of Monday, March 31. Enumerators who visit 
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such places arc to hang a packet on the door of each room identified by theV^ 
nfanagement as either vacant or occupied by transients.* Each packet 
contains two abbreviated short forms called "Individual Census Reports" 
(ICR's). Persons occupying rooms in T-Night places are asked to fill out the 
ICR's and mail them to the nearest census office in the preaddressed, 
franked envelopes included in the packet. If a transient reports their usual 
place of residence to be outside the district office's territory, the ICR should 
be forwarded to the proper district office so that the transients are counted 
where they normally live. v 

v On April 8 (M-Night), special place enumerators are also to visit missions, 
flophouses, local jails (where people stay for 30 days or less), and other 
inexpensive lodging places. 




* Vmtransicnt living quarter** within T-Night places, usual!) the residences of the owner or 
rtun.tyer iiui permanent quests, arc included in the questionnaire mail out 
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One further enumeration activity is worthy of separate mention. This is an 
operation called the casual count, which occurs only in centralized offices. 
Casual count will begin on May 6 and conclude around the 20th of the 
month. During the casual count, special place enumerators visit sites where 
transient individuals afe known to congregate such as unemployment 
offices, pool halls, .welfare offices, and food stamp centers. Particular em- 1 
phasis is placed upon visiting those places that are generally frequented by 
minorities in the 18 to 35 years of age category. Clearly the purpose of the 
casual count is to try to include in the census individuals who may^not have 
any permanent place of residence and who, in the past, have been found to 
have high census-miss rates. 

Quality Control 

Many of the office and field operations described in this section are subject 
to quality control checks. Most of these quality control checks involve 
replicating a probability sample of the work and comparing, the sample 
results with what was done in the census. The quality control of the 
precanvass can serve as a useful illustration. Recall that the precanvass 
enumerator is given an address register which shows the basic street names 
and house numbers of residential buildings but does not provide a line by 
line listing of the individual living quarters. Instead, the listing for each 
street address shows the count of apartments thought to exist within the 
structure. Prior td printing the precanvassers copy of the register, a sample 
of the living quarters counts is suppressed, In other words, if a structure 
were on the address file as containing 10 apartments, 1 may be suppressed so 
that the precanvass register shows 9 as tht number of living quarters. 

Before the precanvassing begins, a list of the suppressed living quarters is 
taken into the field where the existence of the dwellings is actually verified. 
This verified list is held in the district office until the ED has been 
precanvassed and the enumerator has returned the address register. At that 
time, the verified list of suppressions is compared with the precanvassers 
work to determine whether or not the intentional incorrect apartment 
counts were corrected by the precanvasser. 

Conventional Area 

Prior to the 1970 census, the traditional method of taking the decennial 
census v\as to assign an enumeration district to each enumerator. The 
enumerator was provided with a map outlining the boundaries of the ED, a 
supplv of blank questionnaires, and a blank listing book or address register. 
I he enumerator v\as responsible for canvassing, listing, and enumerating 
cverv place within the ED where people lived or could live. 

EssentialK the same procedure will be used in 1980 to enumerate about 10 
percent of the population. (The conventional census procedures, although 
limited to some 10 percent of the population, will, nevertheless, cover 
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almost one-half of the U.S. land area.) The conventional census district 
offices are scheduled to open late January or during the first week of* 
February. Twenty-four offices will strictly follow conventional census- 
taking procedures, while an additional 10 will apply a combination of 
conventional and decentralized enumeration procedures. As with the mail 
areas, the offices will be fundamentally involved in*preparatory activities 
during the first quarter of the year. They will be furnished, stocked with sup- 
plies, and staffed. In addition, advance arrangements will be made to 
enumerate the special places within each office's territory. 

On March 28, letter carriers of the U.S. Postal Service will deliver a blank 
short-form questionnaire to each patron on the route and also will give a 
copy to each lock box and general delivery patron. Each household is asked 
to complete the short form and to hold it for the census enumerator to pick 
up. On April 1, the conventional enumerator will begin canvassing, listing, 
and picking up the short forms. As in the mail areas, about one household in 
five is to be enumerated on a long form. Thus, as the enumerator lists living 
quarters in the address register for the long-form recipients, (s)he will copy 
the short-form information onto a long form then ask the remaining long- 
form questions. 

When enumerating Indian reservations and the historical tribal lands, 
enumerators will identify each household containing one or more Native 
Americans. For each such residence a supplemental questionnaire will be 
completed by the enumerator to collect additional data that will be used by 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, and other agencies. This supplemental information will be 
used to plan programs with American Indians. 

Office Quality Control 

The convenlional district offices have less space than mail area offices, and 
they do nol employ large clerical staffs to edit questionnaires and to perform 
telephone followups for the edit failures. Instead, a sample of each 
enumerator's work is selected and edited. Based upon the sample results, the 
questionnaires for the ED are either accepted or rejected and reedited in 
total with a field followup to repair unacceptable work. 

Postenumeration Post Office Check 

Lists of mailing addresses for conventional census areas are created during 
the census; thus, they arc not available for review and update by the Postal 
Service prior to April I . 

As the address registers for conventional EDs are created, enumerators 
prepare an address card for each occupied and vacant living quarters 
enumerated in the census. On May 9, letter carriers of the U.S. Postal 
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Service examine those address cards, route by route, and notify the district 
office of any postal patron for whom the carriers did not receive a census 
card. Enumerators visit and enumerate those addresses in order to include 
the households in the census. 

Followup 

One followup operation is- undertaken for conventional areas. As with the 
mail areas, all living quarters initially reported to be vacant or listed then 
deleted from the address registers are to be rechecked. Also, followup 
enumerators will be assigned to repair the census questionnaires that failed 
the office edit. This followup enumeration begins on May 23 and is 
scheduled for conclusion by June 6. 

CLOSING FIELD OPERATIONS 

When all addresses and questionnaires for an enumeration district are ac- 
counted for, a population and housing count is made. The data are sum 
mari/ed block by block and ED by ED. As the information for each ED is 



Trust Territory Census 

The Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands undertakes the 1980 census in fall 1980, 

The challenge facing the Bureau in the Trust Territory is both big and small. The area 
within the informal boundaries of the Trust Territory contains 3 million square 
miles—almost equal to the land mass area of the United States. But the 2,100 islands 
of the Trust Territory contain only 717 square miles of land— half the size of Rhode 
Island The actual enumeration area is even smaller since most of the islands arc 
umnhahited and only 100 of them will be included in the census. 

On Saipan. the major island of the Mariana District, is the central office of the 1980 
census F rom Saipan, which is also the seat of government for the Trust Territory, 
census forms printed in English will be distributed to central locations in all island 
groups f-nglish is used on the census questionnaires since it is the second language of 
the I rust Termor) The first language in each area is a local dialect. To enumerate the 
estimated 21. (XX) households, the Bureau will use and train local teachers. At central 
locations in the island groups, teachers will pick up questionnaires along with schoo 1 
supplies lor the academic vear beginning in September. After arriving at their island 
posts, the teachers will also act as door-to-door enumerators. Data collection is 
scheduled to end in November, when all the questionnaires are expected to be 
returned to the collection point in Saipan At Saipan. the Bureau will station an 
advisor to supervise the count, and to make on the spot corrections before forwarding 
the questionnaires to the States 

Ihe l^HO census mav be the last of this t>pe of census for the Trust Territory, 
(ioverning bodies of the various islands are in the process of deciding whether they 
wish to remain a trusteeship of the t ; nited States A decision is expected bv 1981, a 
ve.ir after the decennial count 
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summarized, the 1980 population and housing counts are compared with 
the 1970 figures. If gross discrepancies between the 1970 and 1980 counts are 
identified a reeheck may be undertaken by the district office. This may in- 
volve merely readding the figures, or it could require enumerators to return 
to the ED to check out possible omissions. * 

When all population and housing counts for each ED have been compared 
with the 1970 data and possible discrepancies have been investigated a 
listing of the population and housing counts is produced at the block level. 
This listing is given to local elected officials for their review. The local 
review is a new activity for the 1980 census and is actually performed twice. 
Prior to the census and at the conclusion of the field enumeration. 



Precensus Local Review 

A precensus local review is to take place in early 1980 before census day. A 
count of the addresses compiled from the census mailing lists is prepared for 
areas included in the mail-out/mail-back census. (No precensus local review 
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can be undertaken in conventional census areas because no precensus ad- 
dress list exists.) 

The Census Bureau uses the mailing address lists to determine the initial 
counts of housing units. These counts are prepared for each functioning 
governmental unit, such as county, minor civil division (for example, 
townships), and incorporated municipalities. In addition to the 1980 
precensus counts of addresses, the 1970 housing counts are also provided. 
Along with the listing, each governmental unit receives a set of census maps 
to aid them in reviewing the counts. The review itself is conducted for the 
lowest level of geography for which housing counts are available. During 
the review, an effort is made to identify major discrepancies between the 
1980 counts and local estimates. If large discrepancies are found, the Bureau 
is notified in writing of the specific areas in question and also given sup- 
porting documentation of the discrepancies. Generally, local officials use in- 
formation such as building permits, utility connections, and tax records to 
identify areas of possible housing unit omission. 

Postcensus Local Review 

l or the postcensus local review, the data and maps reflect the Jan. 1, 1980, 
completed in all areas, including conventional census areas. Preliminary 
population and housing counts derived from the field operations are sum- 
marized and given to the local officials in the same manner as the precensus 
data were provided. Of course, .the postcensus figures also include the 
preliminary population counts for 1980. 

lor the postcensus local review, the data and maps reflect the Jan. 1, 1980 
legal boundaries of governmental units (see chapter 4). The postcensus local 
review is intended to identify the geographic areas in which there is sup- 
porting evidence of a questionable 1980 population and/or housing count. 
The more closely a potential problem can be pinpointed by local officials, 
the more effectively the Bureau will be able to investigate the problem. As 
with the precensus review, the Bureau must be notified in writing of any 
suspected undercounts and must be given supportive evidence to document 
the questioning of the data. Such evidence could include the results of an 
independent canvass, notification by residents of specific areas that they had 
not been enumerated, or discrepancies between the census figures and 
administrative records such as building permits. Approximately 10 working 
da>s after the preliminary population and housing counts have been 
delivered to. local officials, the Census Bureau will undertake an 
investigation of any questionable results. The time period is extremely tight 
in this schedule but it is felt necessary to allow time for a full investigation of 
questionable figures, since the investigation might require additional field 
work. 
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Closing the District Offices^ 

With the conclusion of the local review program, the actual data collection 
of the 1980 census ends. The target date for closing the centralized district 
offices is August 8, the decentralized offices, July 25, and the conventional 
offices, July 1 1. 

The 'address registers, census questionnaires, and other related census 
materials are boxed and shipped for processing. The material for all 
centralized and conventional census offices are shipped to the Census 
processing facility in Jeffersonville, Ind. The material from the decentralized 
district offices is shipped to one of three processing offices — Jeffersonville, 
Ind., New Orleans, La. or Laguna Niguel, Calif.— depending upon f|ie 
office's proximity to the site. 

The shipping of all materials to a processing center essentially concludes the 
actual data collection operations. It should be pointed out, however, that 
some field activities will continue throughout 1980 and possibly through 
1981 as well. This latter field work involves reinterviews, record checking, 
and similar activities required to complete the 1980 census evaluation and 
research program. 

Reference " 

1. Statement h\ Vincent P Barahba. Director. Bureau of the Census before the Committer 
Post Office and C ivil Service* Mouse of Representatives, September 18, 1979. * 
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Chapter 10 

PRODUCTS AND 
SERVICES 

INTRODUCTION 

The big payoff for the years of planning, the millions of dollars spent, and 
the public cooperation that go into conducting the census are the facts that 
result from that effort: Facts for representative government, facts for social 
planning, facts for sharing the fiscal pie, and facts to meet the multiplicity 
of needs of an ever growing community of data users. In recent decades the 
Bureau of the Census has taken steps to ensure that the payoff— the 
delivery of data— is truly commensurate with the scale of the factfinding 
* effort. It is delivering more data than ever before, both in terms of more 
cross-tabulations and greater geographic detail. And it is issuing the data 
through a variety of media (e.g.. computer tapes, microfiche, and printed 
reports) giving users additional data not available to them before and 
greater flexibility in using it. The last 20 years have seen the Bureau become 
a service agency, a data deliverer, as well as a factfinder. 

The growth in the number of pages in Census Bureau population and 
housing publications illustrates the modern emphasis on making more facts 
availahle. A slender volume of 56 pages summed up the results of the first 
census, and through 1870 the number of pages for all publications (e.g., 
population, agriculture, and manufacturing) never exceeded 3,500 for any 
one census year, l or the 1910 census, 4,300 pages were devoted to. popula- *N 
tion publications. In recent censuses, the magnitude of printed pages has 
grown considerably. By 1950, population and housing volumes contained 
about 50,000 printed pages, and in each of the next two censuses, the 
number of pages doubled— to about 100,000 in 1960 and 200,000 in 1970. 
Not only has the sheer number of pages increased, but as a- result of the 
development of electronic photocomposition techniques, 1970 pages con- 
tained 20 percent more data than their 1960 counterparts. (A summary of 
recent products and the availability of data user services is provided in the 
Appendix.) I or the 19X0 census, the Bureau will publish some 300,000 
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pages. The population and housing volumes will be enlarged because of an 
increase in the number of SMSA's, blocks, tracts, other geographical areas, 
and the need for more statistics for racial and ethnic groups. 

As it has done since 1960, the Bureau will provide data on computer tapes 
and on microform, in addition to printed reports. The Bureau will tabulate 
much more data than it publishes and all of the tabulated figures- 
published and unpublished — will appear on summary tapes. The printed re- 
ports and some additional summary data from tapes appear on microfiche 
for the convenience of users who need to save space or to have access to data 
that is not available in printed reports. 

Not only is the Bureau delivering more information through a greater 
variety of media, but it is also facilitating its access and use by: (1) 
Publishing reference material describing how to use the facts, where to find 
them, and how they were collected; (2) conducting seminars, workshops, 
and training sessions to educate data users in product availability and use; 
(3) allocating staff to answer user inquiries and provide consultation on 
data products and services; and (4) fostering the development of user 
assistance services in organizations outside of the Census Bureau. Each of 
these communication activities is discussed below. 



PRINTED 
REPORT SERIES 

As in the 1970 census, the printed publications program for 1980 is organiz- 
ed into three groups: those containing primarily population census data (PC 
reports), those containing primarily housing census data (HC repi *ts), and 
thos»r containing both population and housing data (PHC reports). 

l or the most part, the 1980 reports will parallel the 1970 reports. However, 
there will be more data tabulated by race, Spanish/Hispanic origin, and 
ancestrv. The geographic areas presented in the printed reports will also be 
comparable to those shown in the 1970 census with some elaboration. For 
example, the 1980 reports will provide more data for Alaskan Native vil- 
lages than were provided in 1970, and more data will be shown for 
American Indians. Also the block statistics program has been expanded for 
I W0. Data will be presented for blocks not only in urbanized areas, as was 
done in the 1970 reports, but for places of 10,000 or more inhabitants 
outside of urbanized areas and for a number of communities with popula- 
tions of less than 10,000 that have contracted for the publication of block 
statistics. 
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Data presented in 1980 census reports will be similar in kind and quantity to the data 
contained in reports resulting from the 1970 census. 

« 

First to appear will be Preliminary Reports, one j*r State, presenting unofficial pop- 
ulation and housing counts for States, counties, county subdivisions, incorporated 
places, SMSA's, and congressional districts. These will be issued in late 1980. 
Starting in the winter of 1980*1981, Advance Reports will present final counts which 
will supersede the unofficial counts in the preliminary reports. 

Final Reports appearing in 1981 generally will contain only data based on the 
complete count part of the census. Beginning in late 1981 the f ocus will shift to the 
publication of estimates based on sample data (e.g. income, occupation), for many 
users the most useful and interesting data in the census. The reports with the greatest 
amount of subject detail will begin to be published in mid- 1982. 

Pinal repot is generally will be issued for individual States or SMSA's. They will 
contain limited subject matter detail for those report series that present data at the 
small area level— blocks and census tracts. Reports including greater amounts of 
subject matter detail will include less geographic detail. 

Most of the 1980 report series will be produced on a State by State basis, with re- 
ports for the smaller States appearing first, while reports for larger States with large 
cities are likely to take longer to produce. National summary reports in a particular 
series become available generally only after the last State report has been produced. 
In all, there wan be 6 to 9 months difference between the appearance of the report for 
the first State and the publication of the national report in the same series. 

Due to the time requirements of printing reports it will in certain cases be possible to 
obtain data on computer tape from 1 to 3 months in advance of the availability of a 
corresponding publication. 



Population And Housing Reports 

Preliminary Reports 

Preliminary Population and Housing Unit Counts {PHC(P)). As indicated 
earlier, preliminary, unofficial population and housing unit counts will be 
compiled in the census field offices. One report will be issued for each State, 
the District of C olumbia, Puerto Rico, and other outlying areas. Each re- 
port will show preliminary population and housing unit counts for the State, 
counties, county subdivisions, incorporated places, SMSA's (as designated 
prior to the census), and congressional districts. The series will include a 
U.S. summary report. 

Advance Reports 

Final Population and Housing Unit Counts (PHC(V)L Advance reports are 
designed to quickly provide the same data items as are available in the 
preliminary reports; however, the data in this series are final, official popu- 
lation and housing counts for the State, counties, county subdivisions, in- 
corporated places, census-designated places, SMSA's, and congressional 
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A Primer on the Report Numbering System 



Population Census 




Part Number 
(state) 



The Census Bureau makes heavy use of the series designation of reports rather than 
continually repeating the full titles. The structure of the report numbering is shown 
above. The PC(2) indicates the volume II series for the population census, A is a 
subdivision or chapter within that series, and 22 indicates the specific unit of issue, in 
this case for the State of Maryland. HC(I) then refers to the volume I series for the 
Housing Census. In the PC(I), HC(I), and HC(2) series the first report in each series 
is a U.S. summary (e.g., PC(I)-AI). 



districts. This series will have a report for each State, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Puerto Rico, and other outlying areas. It will also include a UrS. 
summary report. 

Final Reports 

Block Statistics (PHC(I )). One report will be published for each SMSA to 
present population and housing counts, as well as a limited number of 
characteristics based on 100-percent data. No estimates based on sample 
data are provided at the block level because they would be too unreliable. 
The series will also include a report for each State to present block statistics 
for cities of 10,000 or more outside SMSA's and for the communities 
outside SMSA's that have contracted with the Census Bureau to obtain 
block statistics from the 1980 census. This series was designated HC(3) in 
the 1970 census. 

Census Trac ts (PHCI2I). A census tract report will be published for each 
SMSA and a separate report will be published by State to provide data for 
the traded ureas outside of the State's SMSAY Data on most subjects, in- 
cluding both complete-count and sample estimates, will be presented for 
each tract. If there are 400 or more blacks. American Indians, Asians and 
Pacific Islanders, or persons of Spanish origin in the tract, then separate 
tables w ill be published for the qualifying groups. The 1980 Census Tract 
reports will also include land area and population density figures for each 
census tract. This series was designated PHr ^) in the 1970 census. 

Summary Characteristics for Governmental Units ( PHC(3 }}. This new report 
series (one for each State) will be published in response to the need for data 
for a single source of summary characteristics for governmental units in 
each State. About 80 summary characteristics, derived from both complete- 
count and sample-estimate data will be presented for all governmental units . 
(e.g., counties, incorporated places). This will be the only published source 
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for complete-count characteristics for places with fewer than 5,000 
inhabitants and for sample-estimate characteristics for the active minor civil 
divisions and places with fewer than 2,500 inhabitants. 

Population Reports 
Final Reports 

Characteristics oftheJ*np*htion (PC(I). This volume will contain separate 
reports for the United States, each of the 50 States, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Puerto Rico, Guam, Virgin Islands, American Samoa, and the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. For each of these 57 areas, the data 
will first be issued in four separate paper-bou J chapters designated as A, 
B, C, and D (see below: PC(I)-A, -B, -C, and -D). The four chapters wi!l 
ihen be assembled and issued in hard-cover editions, parts 1-57. The 57 
chapter A s will be assembled and issued (in mid-1981) in hard cover as Vol- 
ume I, Part A. 

Number of Inhabitants (PCflhAi Chapter A will contain the final official 
population counts for States, counties, standard consolidated statistical 
areas (SC'SA's), SMSA\, urbanized areas, county subdivisions, incor- 
porated places (including towns/townships in selected States), and census 
designated places. 

General Population Characteristics (PC(lhB). Chapter B will contain 
complete-count data for population characteristics and cross-tabulations by 



A Primer on the 1980 Census Final Reports 

I t>lume I reports The most widely used reports constitute volumes I in both the pop- 
ulation (PC ( I )V and the housing (HC (I)) series. These reports present the basic data 
tor Stales. SMSAs. urbanized areas, cities, and counties, and, to a more limited 
extent, Indian reservations 

Small Aw Reports Three series of reports contain both population and housing data 
for small areas Mock Statistics (PHC(l)) and Census Tracts (PHC(2)) reports had 
counterparts in previous censuses Summary Characteristics for Governmental I nits 
lPH< ( M) is a new series with data lor counties, cities, towns, and selected townships. 

Suhim Rvp t >n\ These reports present very detailed data on selected subjects, most 
generalk at the National level There arc separate series for population (PC(2)) and 
housing iH( (M) \dch report covers a separate subject. 

Other />w/i/ Senc\ Other series include Metropolitan Housing Characteristics (HC(2)). 
( ,>mp,menisni hnc>ii..r\ ( hanxeiHi (4)). and Residential Finance (HC<5)) The Sup- 
plementary Reports in the PC**) and HU.M series cover miscellaneous topics. 

In addition in these data series. .1 procedural series (PHC'(R)J and an evaluation series 
iPHvd u uili provide rnchodological information about the census. 
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' ' Geography Basics 

(k-nerall) speaking, ihe larger the area Ihe greater the number and detail of data 
lahles puhlished. * 

i 

I spcciallv lor small areas, more data are available on tape than appear in print. 

The smaller the geographic area, the more likely it is that data will have been sup- 
pressed k) prevent disclosing personal information about individuals. 

Data for small areas are more subject to certain kinds of error than are data for large 

areas. 

Boundary changes from one census to another should be accounted for whenever 
historical comparisons are made. 



race and Spanish origin where such populations are present to a significant 
extent. The data will be summarized for the same geographic areas as in 
chapter A except for the omission of places with fewer than 1,000 
inhabitants and the addition of data for Indian reservations. In 1970, this 
report did not provide such extensive racial data and the Spanish-origin 
data were not available. 

General Social and Economic Characteristics (PC(l)-C). Chapter C will be 
the first report in the PC(1) series to contain sample data. All characteristic^* 
for most areas will be repeated for each major race group and for persons of 
Spanish origin in every area with 1,000 or more persons in that group. This 
chapter will present data for the States, counties, places with 2,500 or more 
inhabitants, SCSA's, SMSA's, urbanized areas, Indian reservations, and 
Alaskan Native villages. In addition, more extensive detail on ihe race, 
Spanish origin, and ancestry categories will be presented in this report at the 
State level. 

Detailed Population Characteristics (PC(I )-D). The last chapter of each 
PC(1) report will contain complete-count and sample data for States, 
SMSA's with 250,000 or more inhabitants, and for the central cities of these 
large SMSA's. Examples of the detailed subject matter include cross- 
classifications of age by income and characteristics of persons with limited 
ability to speak English. 

Subject Reports (PC(2n. Unlike the PC(1) reports that are issued by State 
with a U.S. summary, each report in this volume will concentrate on a 
particular subject by presenting detailed sample information and cross- 
relationships on a national and/or regional level. In a few reports, data will 
be shown for States, large cities, SCSA's, SMSA's, and American Indian 
reservations. Among the characteristics to be covered are national origin, 
race, Spanish/Hispanic origin, type of residence, fertility, families, marital 
status, migration, education, employment, occupation, industry, income, 
and poverty status. 
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Housing Reports 
Final Reports 

Characteristics of Housing Units I HQ I)), This volume will consist of 
separate reports for the United States, and for each State, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Puerto Rico 4 Guam, Virgin Islands, American Samoa, and the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, For each of these 57 areas, the data 
will first be issued in two separate paperbound chapters, designated as A 
and B HC(I)-A and HC(I)-B), The two chapters will then be assembled and 
issued in hardcover editions, parts 1-57. 

* General Housing Characteristics (HC(I)-A). Chapter A will contain 
complete counts of housing characteristics derived from the short-form 
questionnaire. The geographic areas parallel those found in PC(1)-B. Cross- -• 
classification by race and Spanish origin will also be similar to those found 
in the PC(l)*B report. 

Detailed Housing Characteristics (HC(lhB), Chapter 8 will focus on the 
housing subjects collected on a sample basis. Thus, items such as units in 
structure, heating equipment, and selected monthly costs for home 
ownership will be presented for States, counties, places with 2,500 or more 
inhabitants, SCSAs, SMSA s, urbanized areas, Indian reservations, and 
Alaskan Native villages. Cross-classification of data for race and Spanish- 
origin groups will also parallel ,hose in PC(1)-C reports. 

Metropolitan Housing Characteristics (HC(2l). Housing Volume II will 
cover most of the 19K0 census housing subjects in considerable detail and 
cross-classification. There will he one report for each State and SMSA, The 
SMSA reports will include summarv tabulations for the entire SMSA t for its 
central citv (or cities), and for anv other place in the SMSA with 50,000 or 
more inhabitants. 

SuhfCit Ri'iu>rt\ <HCi*n \s with the population subject reports, this vol- 
ume will concentrate on particular subjects hv providing detailed informa- 
tion and cross-cLssification at a national and 'or regional level. Among 'he 
subjects under consideration are housing characteristics hv household com- 
position, housing ot senior citi/ens, space utilization and structural charac- 
teristics ol the housing inventor), mover households, mobile homes, and 
houMUL' ot selected racial groups. 

Cf>mpt>ncnt\ n\ Inwntorx Change ( HCf 4 a. This national report will be based 
on a sample s,jrve> to he conducted in the fall of 1980. Information 
regarding housing ^nits that were eitKer added to the housing inventory 
since 1973 hv construction > x r conveision of a building from nonresidential 
use or deleted from the housing inventory due to demolition or conversion 
to nonresidential use since 1970 or 1973 will be included in this report. 
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Residential Finance (HC(5l). This volume will present data at the national 
level based on a sample survey to be conducted in 1980, Mortgage status, 
amount of debt, and type of ownership will be examined for both owner- 
occupied and renter-occupied properties. 



While printed reports are the most convenient form of access for most users 
of census data, other users who must manipulate large amounts of data 
prefer to obtain data in computerized form. Therefore, the Census Bureau 
makes substantial quantities of data available on computer tape. 

Summary tapes from the 1980 census will present the same kinds of data 
cells as vmII appear in printed reports — however there will be more of them. 
It is expensive for the Bureau to publish data in printed form, so summary 
tapes provide a chance to make perhaps 10 times as much data available 
without the expense of printing. These additional data cells fall into two 
categories: More data for areas such as cities and census county divisions for 
which less detailed data arc available i"n print; and data for certain types of 



I or those needing I wxo census statistics in greater subject-matter or geographic detail 
than will be available in the printed reports or on microfiche— or for those users who 
will need to manipulate, aggregate, or otherwise extensivel) process census data—the 
Bureau will provide census data on computer tape. 

In addition to special-purpose files for redisricting and other purposes, census data 
will ordinarily become available on data in two forms— summary tape files and 
microdata files 

Sunmmn f'apv fair* (SIKs) will present extensive cross-tabulations of data sum- 
marized lor a hierarchical series of geographic areas. STr \ vvill contain essentially 
ihc same information as contained in the reports and on the microfiche— there just 
will hv more ol it f here will be more detailed cross-tabulations of data and certain 
data will be at a more detailed geographic level STKs will also contain subtotals, 
medians, and means There will be five series of STFs. Two of the series will be based 
on complete-count or HK)-pereeni data, one of which will have data down to the 
block level with limited subject-matter detail. The other three series will he based on 
sample data and will similarly have either greater geographic detail with lesser 
subject m. titer detail or vice versa. 

I'uhh, ( m Ktur.Jata Sample (R MS) tape files will contain a small sample of 
inifi'k-nliiicd individual and household records hach household sample record will 
vi-i-Min essentially all the census data collected about each person in a household plus 
the housing unit s characteristics Names, addresses, and other information that 
might lend to identify an individual will not be contained on the file Only States and 
groups ol counties will be identified Because these Hies will contain unaggregated 
dat.i. users will he able to tabulate or summarize the data in any way desired. 
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geographic areas; e.g., enumeration districts and block groups for which 
there will be printed data. 

The major portion of the census results will be provided in a set of five sum- 
mary tape files (STPs). These STFs will yield the statistics to be presented 
in the above-mentioned printed reports. As with the 1970 census summary 
tape files (or "counts" as they were known), the 1980 STFs will be available 
(subject to the suppression of certain detail where necessary to protect con- 
fidentialiU) on magnetic :^.„puter tape at the cost of preparing the copy. 

All STFs will be arranged so that individual State tapes can be readily 
purchased. In addition to the STFs described below, other 1980 census 
computer tape files, such as the Master Area Reference File, are also 
described. 

As with the printed reports there is an important distinction between those 
STFs which present complete counts (STFs 1 and 2) and those which 
present estimates based on the sample (STFs 3, 4, and 5). The sample 
estimate STFs present a much broader range of census subject matter, but 
when the numbers estimated are very small the estimates are subject to 
relatively large sampling error (see chapter 6). However, unlike printed re- 
ports, summary tapes contain no verbal descriptions alongside the numbers 
in the files. In order to interpret the data on the tapes it is necessary to use 
the technical documentation that accompanies each file. That 
documentation defines the data items presented and in their location on the 
computer tapes. Documentation is available in both printed form and 
machine-readable form for input into a software system for data retrieval. 



Contrasts Between the 1970 and 1980 Summary Tape Files 

• SU I basically represents a consolidation of the W7() Census First Count and 
Ihird i nunt Summary I apes; the minimum geographic levels on the 1970 First 
( imnt and Third ( ount were enumeration districts, block groups (KD'n/BG's) and 
blocks, respectively. 

• Ml .Vortespomis to the 1970 Census Second Count, although for 1980 increased 
emphasis is being given to summaries presented by race and Spanish. Hispanic origin; 

• SI I * corresponds to the 1970 Census hfth Count which provided tabulations by 
il I) s H(m) and /ip ( ode areas. 

• Ml 4 corresponds to ihe 19 -n ( ensus Fourth ( ount. and 

• Ml * vs *ll be similar to the 19 H) ( ensus Sixth Count 
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Summary Tape Files 

Summary Tape File /. STF 1 will provide 100-percent population and 
housing counts and limited characteristics data. Geographic areas that will 
be shown in summary records include: Blocks in blocked areas, block 
groups in blocked areas or enumeration districts, census tracts, American 
Indian reservations, Alaskan Native villages, congressional districts, places, 
county subdivisions, counties, SMSA's, SCSA's, urbanized areas, and 
States. * x 

Summary Tape File 2. STF 2 will provide 100-percent population and 
housing characteristics data. Geographic areas that will be shown in sum- 
mary records include: Census tracts, American Indian reservations, 
Alaskan Native villages, places of 1,000 or more inhabitants, county 
subdivisions, counties, SMSA's, SCSA's, urbanized areas, and States. 

Summary Tape File 3. STF 3 will provide population and housing 
characteristics from the sample data for geographic areas shown in sum- 
mary records including: Enumeration districts or block groups, census 
tracts, county subdivisions, places, counties, SMSA's, SCSA's, urbanized 
areas. States, and 5-digit ZIP Code areas. 

Summary Tape File 4. STF 4 will provide more detailed sample population 
and housing characteristics data than will be available on STF 3. However, 
the geographic areas that will be shown on STF 4 will not include small 
areas such as enumeration districts. This file will include data for: Census 
tracts, American Indian reservations, Alaskan Native villages, places of 
2.5(H) or more inhabitants, county subdivisions, counties, SMSA's, SCSA's, 
urbani/ed areas, and States. 

Summary Tape File STF 5 will provide detailed tabulations and cross- 
classifications of population and housing sample data. Geographic areas 
that will be shown in summary records or that can be aggregated from 
smaller units include; States, SMSA's, and large cities and counties. 



Microfiche 

In addition to data in print and on tape. I WO census data will also appear on 
microfiche Isers will benefit in two ways as a result of this product. Hrst. microfiche 
will save space Rather than requiring 40 or 50 linear feet of shelf space, the whole col- 
lection nl printed reports should fit into four 4 by 6 inch card files. Second, more data 
be available on microfiche than in the printed reports. Besides the data that will 
he available from the printed reports, the Bureau plans to make some of the data from 
.mmarv tape Tiles also available on fiehe. This will benefit the user who needs the 
h;-.- ol data found on tape, but who does not have ready access to a computer. 
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ARIZAS SUMMARIZED ON 1980 SUMMARY TAPE FILES 





STF 1 


STF 2 


STF 3 


STF 4 


STF 


U.S., regions, divisions 


US 


US 


US 


US 


US 


State 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


SMSA s and St SA s 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


ill i 

Urbani/ed areas 


X 


X 


X 


X 




Counties 


X 


1 

X 


X 


X 




Rural population by county 


(2) 


X 


(2) 


X 




rami population by county 








X 




Places (hy population si/e): 












under 1,000 


X 




X 






1 ,000 to 2.500 


X 


X 


X 






2.500 to 10.000 


X 


X 


X 


X 




10.000 to 50,000 


X 


X 


X 


X 




50.000 and over ' 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Minor civil divisions or 












Census county divisions 


X 


X 


X 


X 4 




Census tracts 


X 


X 


X 


X 




Block groups or enumeration 












districts 


X 




X 






Blocks 


X 










/IP code areas . 






X 






( ongressional districts 


X 










Indian Reservations 


(2) 


X 


(2) 


X 





5 1 



S Data .in- presented in separate C.S. Summary files m oath series. 

1 S 1 1 5 penpraphy is aibjeet to change. 

2 Derivable hy addition of continent enumeration districts or block gioiips. 
\ Also includes central cities with fewer than 50.000 inhabitants. 

4 Only Ml IK and CCDs with 2. 500 or more inhabitants ar ; included. 
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AREA SUMMARIZED IN 1980 REPORTS 



1 1 S.. regions. divisions US 
Stale \ 
SMSAs and Sr^SAs V 
Uihdin/ed areas 
('nun ties \ 
Rural population by county 
f-aim population by county 
Placet (by population si/c) 

under 1.000 X 6 
1 .000 to 2.500 X* 
2,500 to 10.000 X 6 
10.000 to 50.000 X 6 
50.000 and over* X* 
Minor civil divisions or 

census county divisions 1 0 X 
Census tracts 
Blocks 

Congressional dtsi rk is X 
Indian reservations 1 4 





PMC 


PMC 


PMC 






PCll) 




urn j 


PHC(V| 


(M 


(2) 


iU 


A 


b 


( 


D 


A 


B H(<2) 


US 








US 


us 


US 


us 


us 


us us 


\ 






X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X X 


X 


X J 


X J 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 1 


X 


X X 










X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 4 


X s 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 










X 


X 


X 




X 


X 














X 






X 


X 


X 7 




X 6 


X 












X 


X 1 




X 6 


X 


X 






X 




X 


X 1 




X 6 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 6 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X" 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X X 


X 


X" 




X u 


X 


X 






X 





X 1 ' 
X 



US Daia are presented in separaie U S Summary report* in these series. 

I r uludes any new SMSAs not existing prior to the census. 

I S( SAsarenot shown in PHCUiand PHC(2). 

t SMSAs wirh 2541.000 population or more only 

4 Includes only those counties containing blocked areas. 

5 Includes only counties which have census tracts 

6 Incorporated places only Census designated places are excluded 
1 Only places or MCDs in which statistics are collected by block 

A Also includes central cities with fewer than S0.000 population. 
'* ( eniul titiet ot SMSAs wiih 25(1.000 population or more only 

in I i»r M( Ds in the 9 Northeastern States plus Michigan and Wisconsin data are also provided which parallel 

■huse of places in ih si/e classes slated above 
1 1 ()nt> MU>s in whkh data arc collet red by block, and only in 11) States where MCDs arc functioning general 

purpose jiuvcrnment'* No ( ( l)s are shown 
1 ? Only rh.«\e M< IX \shn h ire lumhomnir general purpose governments are included No ( < Us arc shown 

I i ( ,mi\iis Tr.it in in oe. in where there are no hhnks jre omitted 

II In.kx \l N uise V ill iim-n 
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Other Computer Tape Resources 

Special Population Summary Prepared in Accordance with Public Law 94- 
1 71 —This tape will be used for legislative reapportionment/redistricting 
purposes by providing counts for total population, major race groups, and 
persons of Spanish/Hispanic origin. Data will be provided for blocks, 
enumeration districts, block groups, census tracts, precincts (where ap- 
plicable), places, county subdivisions, counties, and States. 



Relationships Among 1980 STFs, Reports and Microfiche 


Reports ' 

SuiniiMiv I ape \ lies PHC"(PI ) Preliminary Reports 


Microfiche 1 


Sit 1 PHC(VI) Advance Reports 
Special Population PHC( ] ) Block Statistics 

Sumnui) PHC(3)pt 2 Summary Statistics 
Master Areas Reference lor (iovernmental Units 

1 lie PHC( 1 )- A A Number of Inhabitants 


Part or all of 
STF 1 


S 1 1 : PIKC) pt 2 Census Tracts 

PC( 1 )-B General Population 

Characteristics 
HC( 1 )-A General Housing 

Characteristics 


(3) 


Ml * PHC(3) pr Sunimary Statistics 

for (lovermnental Units 


All of STF 3 


Sir 4 PHCOpt 2 Census Tracts 

PC( IK" General Social and 

Fcoriomic Characteristics 
HC( 1 >-B Detailed Housing 

Characteristics 


(3) 


Sll ^ PCM ) 1) Detailed Characteristics 
* HO 2) Metropolitan Housing 
Characteristics 


(3) 


SuhHM Ri'purt\Sn\ P( (2) Population Subject Reports 

H( (3) Housing Subject Reports 




'In f 1 1 1» »»i nth it In* uill hv prepared of every \ene\ ol printed reports except 
I'lli iN > 

Pll' * *» iml 1*1 1 1 ( h h pinU im Imle miiiiv \,ih\v\ ha\ed mt complete inunl data ami 

•III*" ! |Ml'\ l % IM'»i »»tl v.llllpli' d.il.i 

* V' » ■ i r ii'iii pl.ui\ |t.| inn ro lit he 
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Master Area Reference File (MARFh This computerized geographic 
reference file (1970 counterpart: Master Enumeration District List) will 
contain records for the major summary areas in hierarchical fashion down 
to enumeration districts and block groups. It will contain population and 
housing counts plus a few additional items. Its special geographic features 
will include latitude and longitude coordinates for the population centroid 
for each area, and land area measurements for counties, places with 2,500 or 
more inhabitants, and census tracts. 

Geographic Base File/ Dual Independent Map Encoding ( GBF/DIME). Some 
of the Bureau's map files are available in computerized form. The best 
known are the Geographic Base Files (GBFs) featuring Dual Independent 
Map Encoding (DIME). The GBF/DIME files are computerized versions 
of the Metropolitan Map Series with block-by-block address ranges, ZIP 
codes.and X-Y coordinate values at intersections. Each record in a 
GBF/DIME file identifies a segment of a feature on a map by its node 
points, address ranges, and geographic units (block, census tract, place, 
county, etc.) identified on both sides. The file covers the central city and 
contiguous populated suburbs of the SMSA and includes records for 
nonstreet map features, such as railroads, streams, and political 
boundaries, as well as streets. Files were updated or created for the 1980 
census in 277 areas to geographically code the mail-out/mail-back 
questionnaire. ' 

Public Use Mu rodata Samples ( PU MS). Sometimes the data user prefers to 
create his or her own tabulations. This can be done using Public Use 
Microdata Sample files, extracted from the 1980 census. The name 



GBF/DIME Files 

Main organizations mm use (iBF/DIMb files as analytic tools. For example* a 
city's parks and recreation department wishes to know how many children in the 
local school system live in each planning district and their distribution within that 
district to determine where new playgrounds should be built; the executives of a 
department store want to know in which census tracts their charge account customers 
live, as part of the planning for new branch stores. GBF/DIME files, along with 
related computer programs can be used to assign geographic codes carried on those 
files to any records containing local street addresses. After an organization's records 
^uch as school enrollment or charge accounts) have been coded, they can be tallied 
for analysis, along with census statistics or other local data for the area. 

Coordinates included in the (iBFDIMF files can be used to produce computer- 
prepared maps or carry out * number of studies, such as resource allocation (for 
example, assigning children to schools) or network routing (e.g.. for buses or garbage 
removal) If the user does not need precision down to the block level, then the com- 
puterized Tract Boundary Fries or the County Boundary Files may be easier to use. 
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"microdata" refers to the fact that the file contains individual records from 
the census, which have had name, address, and all other identifying 
information removed. Public use microdata samples can be thought of as 
providing a "do-it-yourself special^ tabulation capacity. In other words, if 
the user has specialized needs that call for cross-tabulations that do not ap- 
pear in reports or on summary tapes, the usA* can retabulate the microdata 
to his or her own specifications (see chapter 14). There are, however, two 
limitations. First, only a small sample of records will be available, so public 
use microdata tabulations will not be as precise as published data. Second, 
only a limited amount of geographic information will be included on the 
household records to ensure that the confidentiality of the individual 
respondent will be protected even further. Th as, these files will identify only 
States, large SMSA's, and other subdivisions of States called county groups. 
These areas will be sufficiently large so as to preclude any possibility of 
individual disclosure. 

Census Software Package (CENSPAC). This single software package has 
been developed for persons interested in using a standard package program 
oriented toward census files. This package will have the following 
capabilities: Create selective printouts, create extract tapes, merge files, add 
geographic areas together, and compute percentages .and averages. 

MAPS 

Census maps are necessary for virtually all uses of small-area census data. 
They are needed to locate specific geographic areas and for analysis* 
purposes. There are two general categories of maps that the Bureau pro- 
duces: Statistical or legal boundary "outline" maps and thematic maps. 

Outline Maps 

Outline maps are produced to assist those who work with census data in 
locating the legal and statistical jurisdictions to which the data refer. These 
maps do not display any data in and of themselves, only the areas to which 
data can be related. Many of these maps are available separately from the 
publications in which they were originally included. Some of the maps that 
arc available are listed below. 

Metropolitan Map Series f MMSt. Metropolitan Map Series cover at least 
the iirbam/ed area portion of all of the SMSA's reported in the 1970 census, 
l ath MMS sheet shows the names of streets and other significant features 
within the area covered. Boundaries and names (or numbers) of places, 
minor civil divisions, census county divisions, congressional districts, wards, 
census tracts, enumeration districts, and blocks are shown on MMS sheets. 
Block groups can also be ascertained from MMS 1 . 
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County Maps. County maps show those portions of metropolitan counties 
not covered by the Metropolitan Map Series and the entirety of those 

counties outside of SMS/Vs. Boundaries of MCD\s, CCD's, places, con- 
gressional districts, census tracts, and enumeration districts are shown on 
count) maps. 

Place Maps. Place maps are available for every incorporated and unincorp- 
orated place reported in the 1970' census but not included on the 
Metropolitan Map Series. Place maps, which are usually based on maps- 
supplied to the Census Bureau by local agencies, identify streets and show 
.boundaries for places, minor civil divisions, congressional districts, and 
enumeration districts. Place maps also show census tracts where applicable 
and blocks if the place is participating in the block statistics program. 
Modified versions of place maps appear in the PHC(l) Block Statistics re- 
ports for places with a population of 10,000 or more inhabitants and places 
participating in the contract block statistics program, but '.hey do not show 
enumeration district boundaries. 

Tract Outline Maps. Tract outline maps show the boundaries, census tract 
numbers, names of counties, and of places with a population of 25,000 or 
more for all metropolitan areas tracted in 1980. Only streets and other map 
features that form census tract boundaries are shown on the maps. General- 
ly, tract outline maps for an SMSA consist of one or two sheets but can 
, range up to five sheets for larger SMSA's. 

L rbamzed Area Maps. Urbanized area maps show the extent and 
components comprising all the urbanized areas defined for the 1980 census 
with various gray shadings. Urbanized area maps appear in PC(I)-A 
Sumber of Inhabitants. More detailed delineation of urbanized area 
boundaries can be found in the Metropolitan Map Series. 

Countv Subdivision Maps. County subdivision maps of States show the 
location, names, and the subdivisions of counties (minor civil divisions or 
census countv divisions) as well as the locution and names of all places that 
were recognized m the 1980 census. There is one map sheet for each State, 
with the exception of a few small States that have been combined on one 
sheet I he ioimi\ subdivision maps, on a smaller scale, appear in sectional- 
iml torni in P( 1 1 )- A Sumher ol Inhabitants. 



A thematic map presents the spatial distribution and relative magnitude of 
a given set of data: this comprises information eoHected by the Bureau's 
various censuses and surveys. The following mafw are included in this 

group 



Thematic Maps 
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GE-50 series. At a scale of 1 to 5,000,000, this scries shows data by county 
for the entire United States; that is, each county is shown with a color ap- 
propriate to the data interval in which it is classified. 

GE— 70 series. This is a specialized series of thematic maps at a smaller scale 
(I to 7,500,000). One map in this series simulates the 1970 U.S. population 
distribution at night from a satellite. This effect was created by using a 
reverse printing process. 

GE-H0 series. This series displays, in atlas format, selected 1970 census 
socioeconomic, characteristics by census tract for each of the 65 largest 
SMSA's. In each of the atlases, 1 1 variables are mapped individually and a 
12th map is a cross-classification of 2 variables, education and income. This 
series will not be repeated as a part of the 1980 census program. 




Segment of a Census Tract Outline Map 
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REFERENCE MATERIAL 



/WW Census I sets' Guide. Evert though this chapter may seem to be rather 
extensive, it has only highlighted each of the data products to be available as 
a result of the 1980 census. The 1980 Census Users' Guide will be the 
reference source to turn to foi more information on all aspects,of the 1980 
census, from collection and processing methodology to products and 
services. It will be published during 1980 but, unlike the 1970 Census Users 9 
Guide, that will only be the beginning. The new Guide will be issued on a 
subscription basis so that users will automatically receive occasional 
updates and supplementary material. 



A Printer on 1980 Census References and Guides 

I he C ensus Bureau issues several guides and other reference publications that should 
be of substantial help to 1980 census data users. 

19H0 ( tnsus I s*iV (iuide— the primary guide for serious users of l^HO census data. 

Data I W News— the Bureau's monthly newsletter for data users. It reports on new 
publications ,nui computer tapes, developments in Bureau services to users, up- 
commu conlerenv.es .nnl training courses, ,md related mutters. A subscription in- 
cludes the qiurterh supplement, 1980 ( ensus I pdite. 

Bureau of the (ensus C atalog— issued quarterh with monthlv supplements, the 
( tituhta provides a comprehensive lisiing of all new publications, computer tape files, 
ami special tabulations 

1980 ( ensus Indexes— comprehensive subject-matter and geographic indexes to data 
tables from both published reports and computer tape files from the 19X0 census. 



The ( ensus Bureau offers assistance to members of the public and private 
sectors and research communities in accessing, understanding, and ap- 
plying census data The Suitland, Md.. headquarters office, as well as 
regional offices of the Bureau, offer a number of programs aimed at im- 
proving user access to data and supplying training in data availability and 
use. Department of Commerce district offices and organizations such as 
Government and Cer.sus Depository Libraries, State Data Centers, and 
summary tape processing organizations serve the data user community at 
the State and local levels. 

Local Data User Services 

Given the variety of census programs and products, it is little wonder that 
data users need to be in contact with the Bureau to obtain both accurate and 



DATA USER SERVICES 
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Tentative Product Release Schedule 



W hilc the timing »>l the release of census reports cannot be projected precisely, general 
elements nf the schedule can be discussed. Provisions of title 13 of the U.S. Code 
require that h> January 1. 1981, the Bureau of the Census must transmit to the 
President the official State totals and the new apportionment of representatives 
among the several States Public Law 94-171 requires that a special set of popula- 
tion summaries designed for use by States for rcapportionmeni/redisiriciing purposes 
shall be issued bv Ap «1 I, 1981. 

I he hrsi population and housing data to be issued from the census will be preliminary 
counts tabulated m the 4(W temporary census field offices. These data will be released 
locally and later published in preliminary reports to provide unofficial population and 
housing counts Then starting around November 1980, a series of advance reports will 
be published After the release of basic population and housing counts, the Census 
Bureau s efforts will turn to the tabulation of 100-percent characteristics (e.g., age, 
fate. sex. Spanish Hispanic origin, and tenure). Subsequently the Census Bureau will 
begin to process and tabulate the sample data. These products will be released on a 
Mate h\ -State bas.s with data lor some States being issued prior to others, depending 
nil when the *ork u»r an\ given State is completed. 



precise answers. Assistance from the main office in Suitlund, Md., includes a 
variety of seminars and courses for users, telephone consultation, reference 
materials, technical documentation, and periodic publications (e.g., Data 
I Vr .Wh s. a monthly, newsletter). Several resources are also available at the 
local level to assist with individual data user problems. 



Data I ser Services Officers 

The 12 regional offices of the Census Bureau employ specialists called Data 
( ser Services Officers (DUSO's), who are trained to assist users in 
understanding and applying census data. 

1)1 SO's have a thorough knowledge of the full range of Bureau products 
and serve as a resource in handling written, telephone, and walk-in inquiries 
on census products and availability. They maintain libraries of census pub- 
lications and can direct users to organizations that sell census reports, offer 
summarv tape processing services, or furnish other services suited to the 
user s needs DLSO's can also be called upon to conduct classes and 
seminars .unl make speeches al conventions and meetings of local govern- 
ment avenues, colleges ami universities, trade and professional associa- 
tions, and commumtv services groups. Because of their extensive contact 
with the data user communilv . 1)1 SO's can effective!) evaluate the utility of 
census products aiiil services and submit recommendations to the national 
oftu.e on how h> better meet user needs. 
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Special Tabulations 



In spite of the tremendous amount of detail the Bureau will publish or produce on the 

Summar> Tape files, it's inevitable that some specialized needs will not be met by 

these standard products The Bureau, therefore, has the capacity to produce special 

tabulations for users on a cost-reimbursable basis. 

« 

Because the process involves rctabulating the confidential basic record tapes, it can be 
performed only at the Census Bureau. The data provided to the user are in the form of 
tabulations that have been edited to exclude any information that could identify an 
individual. The output may be on printouts, computer Tapes, or computer*output 
microfilm or microfiche. Once a special tabulation is created, it can then be made 
available to other users merely for the cost of reproduction. 



State Data Centers 

The State Data Center (SDC) program is designed to help State and local 
government officials, planners, researchers, business people, and com- 
munity organization leaders make better use of statistical resources. Briefly 
defined, the program is a Federal-State cooperative effort designed to 
increase and improve public access to census statistical products. Under this 
program, the Census Bureau furnishes statistical products, training* and 
consultation to States, which, in turn, disseminate the products and provide 
assistance in their use. 

Networks of substate affiliate data centers provide a linkage to councils of 
governments, local libraries, or university extension centers to extend the 

statistical resources of SDCs to local areas. Interagency councils es- 
tablished in participating States provide guidance to SDC V in identifying 
data needs, recommending new services, suggesting the development of new 
statistical resources, and designating affiliate centers. 

Both SDCs and affiliate centers furnish a number of services to data users 
including C ensus summary tape processing, inquiry handling and consul- 
tation, user training, library facilities, and analytical support for research, 
planning, arid other applications of data. Affiliate centers vary in terms of 
services ottered, but most provide basic reference collections and some con- 
sultation services tor users. 



National C learinghouse for Census Data Services 

A broad v ny of public and private organizations listed with the Census 
Bureau's Clearinghouse of Census Data Services offer census-related ser- 
vices, such as training, summary tape processing, preparation of computer 
printouts, preparation of analytical reports, and computer mapping. 
However, there is considerable variation among these organizations with 
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A Primer on Data User Services 

Specialists .it the Bureau's Washington headquarters and 12 regional offices can 
provide answers to questions concerning Census data products and services: 

Is the information I need available? 

In what media is it available— on computer tape, in a printed report, on microfiche? 
If it is on computer tape, who can I get to print-out tabulations for me? 
\ or what geographical areas can I get the data? 
How do I order the maps, tapes, or reports I need? 

Workshops, conferences, training courses, and seminars arc conducted at locations 
throughout the country. These educational and training activities introduce users in 
businesses, academic institutions, and government to Bureau programs, products, 
and services. 

Washington contact Data User Services Division, Bureau of the Census, 
Washington. DC 20233 (301) 763-2400. 

Regional office contacts. Data User Services Officer, Bureau of the Census, 
Atlanta. t$a 1365 Pcachtree St., NH, Room 638, 30309 (404) 881-2274. 
Boston. Mass 441 Stuart St., 8th Hoor, 02116 (617) 223-0668. 
i harlotte. SC 230 South Tryon St.. Suite 800, 28202 (704) 371-6144. 
(htiuao. Ill 55 I Jackson Blvd.. Suite 1304, 60604 (312) 353-0980. 
Dallas Ivx I 100 Commerce St.. Room 3C54, 75242 (214) 767-0625. 
Ihwvr i nlo 57S Union Blvd., 80225 (303) 234-5825. 

Detroit. \fnh \ ederal Bldg. & U.S. Courthouse, Room 565, 231 West Lafayette, 
4X226 (313) 226-467S. 

A«j/iw/x ( tt\. Kans One (iatewav Center. 4th Sc State Sts.. 66101 (816) 374-4601. 

h*\ iwlc\.(aht 11777 San Vincente Blvd.. 8th f loor. 90049(213) 824-7291, 

V* >nrk. N > 26 f ederal Pla/a, F ederal Office Bldg.. Room 37-130,10007(212) 
264*4*MO 

I'htlau'.-lphhi l\t MM) \rch St. Room 9226. 19106 (215) 597*8314. 
\, ,;///, ii wv>/ w|S 2ml Ave. Km *I2. 9X174 (206) 442-70X0 

rcLMnl to what services are available and what census summary tapes are on 
hand Also, charges for services vary. 

In some extent, their services overlap those of State Data Centers. 
However. he\ often do not have the single State orientation associated 
with SIX 's, and they frequently offer specialized services, such as market 
anulvsis, site location, ^eoeoding, and address matching, that may not he 
available from SIX'Y 
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Organizations listed with the Clearinghouse are not franchisee!, established, 
or supported by the Census Bureau. Howevr' the Bureau maintains a list 
of all organizations that submit information about their processing ser- 
vices. This list is available to data users for their convenience in locating the 
best soui^e of census-related services. 

Depository Libraries 

The Government Depository Library System, established by Congress, 
provides access to Federal Government publications for residents of every 
State and the District of Columbia, Guam, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands. Supplementing this system, the Bureau of the Census has designa- 
ted Census Depository Libraries in areas not served by Government 
Depository Libraries. These libraries stock copies of basic census publica- 
tions as well as series of publications selected to serve the specific needs of 
patrons 



This chapter began by suggesting that the big payoff for the years of 
planning, the millions of dollars spent, and the public cooperation that go 
into conducting a census are the facts that result from the effort. A variety of 
products and services were highlighted that will be available to make this 
payoff a reality in the 1980's. Part IV, which concludes this book, provides 
examples of how data from previous censuses are used by the public sector, 
the private sector, and the research community. The payoff for the 1980 
effort should be even more dramatic because of the addition of products and 
services that ucre formulated in response to needs for more racial, ethnic 
group, and small area data. 



SiUci . D.i\iii I . .ftul ( .lucrum. I ucillc I).. "WHO Census Dala Products and Coverage Im- 
provement.' \Uitt\luiil Rvporivr (August l^7 l >), pp. 279-2HH. 
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APPENDIX 

GENERAL REFERENCE SOURCES FOR 
ACCESSING CENSUS BUREAU DATA 

To help the potential data user gain access to the data, the Bureau prepares 
a number of general reference sources including catalogs, guides, and in- 
dexes. These publications are described briefly in the following annotated 
bibliography. It should be noted that all prices are subject to change. Be sure 
to ask for the current edition. 

Catalogs 

Bureau of the Census Catalog. $19.00 per year. L,C. Card No. 47-46253. 
(GPO No. C56.222/2-2:790-972). S/N 003 -024-00110-1, This catalog 
consists of 4 quarterlies with monthly supplements, 

There is also a one-volume comprehensive historical bibliography of sources 
for Bureau of the Census statistics from 1790 to 1972 comprised of two 
catalogs. The Catalog of United States Census Publications, 1790-1945 was 
published in 1950 and lists all materials issued by Census Bureau and its 
predecessor organizations, starting with the first census report of 1790. The 
new Bureau of the Census Catalog of Publications, 1946-1972 updates the 
historical compilation and describes more than 60,000 reports issued by the 
Bureau from January 1, 1946 to December 31. 1972. 



Guides 

Bureau of the Census Guide to Programs and Publications: Subjects and 
Areas. IV7J, March 1974. $2.45. L.C. Card No. 73-600168. (GPO No. 
C56.2()8:P94). S/N 003-024-00196-9. 

Provides a review of the Bureau's programs and activities for each . :ct 
area. Reports, represented in tabular format, are listed by title, geogr 
areas, and principal subjects. 

Miri-Guide to the 1977 Economic Censuses. December 1978. $1.80. L.C. 
Card No. 78-600084. (GPO No. C3.6/2:Ec7/977). S/N 
0O3-O24-()164Qr-l. 
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A valuable reference and guide to each of the nine economic census pro- 
prams (censuses of: wholesale trade, retail trade, service industries, manu- 
facture*, mineral industries, construction industries, transportation, and 
outlving areas, and the enterprise statistics program) and to the data collec- 
ted, geographic areas, publications programs, and Standard Industrial 
Classification System. 



Guides to Governmental Statistics 

Guide to the IV72 Census of Governments (Volume 8 of the 1972 Census of 
Government reports). February 1975. $5.00. L.C. Card No. 73-600080. 
((•PC) No. C56.247/2:972/v.8). S/N 003 -024 -01004 -6. 

Gives a nummary description of each subject volume from the 1972 Census 
of Governments, followed by separate sections that present the contents 
pages and table formats of each volume. 

Guide to Recurrent and Special Governmental Statistics (State and Local 
Government Special Studies No. 78). April 1976. $3.20. L.C. Card No. 
72-600104. (GPA No. C3. 145:78). S/N 003-024-01177-8. 

Summarizes the tabular presentations found in the most recent issues of the 
recurrent reports and special studies series of the Bureau's State and local 
government statistics program. 

Recurrent Reports provide data on governmental finances, tax revenue, 
public employment, etc. Special Studies provide data on such topics as 
expenditure and employment data for the criminal justice system and 
national data needs such as fire service statistics. While this Guide presents 
only the most recent issues of the recurrent report and special studies series 
of the governmental statistics program, it may be used to generalize about 
prior and future publications. 

Census Bureau Guide to Transportation Statistics. March 1976, $2.00. L.C. 
Card No. 76 60895. (GPO No. C3.62:T68). S/N 003-024-01179-4. 

Describes the 1972 Census of Transportation and its three components — 
the National Travel Survey, the Truck Inventory and Use Survey, and the 
Commodity Transportation Survey. For each of the three surveys the 
(iuide provides a general description of the survey method and design, 
reliability of the data, data contained in the published reports, selected 
tables and graphics, and facsimilies of questionnaires; also availability of 
unpublished data, description, and record contents of public use tapes, 
a\ailabilit\ of sur\c\ results: and a general description of other surveys con- 
ducted b\ the ( ensus Bureau. 
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Guide to Foreign Trade Statistics: 1975. July 1975. $4.05. (GPO No. 
C56/2 10/2:975). S/N 003-024-01 08 2-8. * 

Describes content and format of individual reports, tabulations, computer 
tapes, punch cards, and microfilm — on exports, imports, and shipping 
statistics. Serves as a guide to various sources of foreign trade statistics, and 
to the content and arrangement of data. Expected to be updated winter, 



Guide to Industrial Statistics. March 1978, $2.75. (GPO No. 
C3.6/2:IN2/976). S/N 003-024-01557-9. 

Describes the industrial statistics program of the Bureau, with definitions 
for industrial classifications and geographic areas and terms used in pub- 
lications, as well as locator guides for each of the industrial areas, such as 
manufactures and minerals, both census and current surveys. There is a 
section on energy-related industrial statistics, general references, and 
information on obtaining Census Bureau data. 

Statistics Data Finders. (Series) issued irregularly, 1978. All copies 50 cents. 

A scries in tabular format, largely of programs from the economic fields, 
including energy statistics, describes reports from the areas of government, 
industries (manufactures, minerals), construction, agriculture, foreign trade, 
business (wholesale, retail, services), economic surveys (transportation, en- 
terprise statistics, county business patterns, minority-owned businesses), 
and energv. All hooklets include divisional contact names, and information 
on the title, series number, frequency of publication, type of data, level of 
detail, etc. 

1970 Census I sers' Guide. Part I and IF October 1970. Part I $2.35 and Part 
II $4.40. L.C. Card No. 71-610123. (GPO Nos. 6/2:C33/2/970-2/pt. 1 and 
C3.6/2:C33/2/970-2/pt. 2). 

A two-volume guide to the 1970 Census of Population and Housing. Part I 
contains information on the background, collection, processing, and output 
(data products) of the 1970 Census as weU as a users 1 dictionary and 
glossary of technical terms. Part II contains technical documentation on the 
1970 Census f irst* through Fourth Count Summary Tapes and the Address 
Coding (iuides. Part II has limited availability. 

Referem e Manual on Population and Mousing Statistics from the C ensus 
Bureau. February 1978 (Revised). $2.00. (GPO No. C3.6/2:P8 1/978). 

Provides a comprehensive introduction to "demographic" data from the 
( ensus Bureau, as a starting point for the new or prospective user, and as a 
hand) reference tor the experienced data user. It includes subject content of 
the I97() Census of Population and Housing, caveats and limitations of the 
ti.it, i printed rcportv computerised products and related services, unpub- 
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lishcd data on microfilm or printouts, current demographic data, reference 
sources, and a section on finding specific data. 

Indexes 

Index to 1970 Census Summary Tapes. March 1973. $2.60. L.C. Card No. 
74-110406. (GPO No. C3.223:Su6/970/Ind.) 

Index with cross-reference guide to all tabulations in ail six "counts 11 of the 
1 970 census summary data, organi d alphabetically by subject variable. 
Counts I -5 are indexed in Section A; Count 6 is indexed in Section E, Heips 
identify and locate specific tables (on the tape) for specific subjects. 

index to Selected 1970 Census Reports. 1974. $3.70. (GPO No. 
C3.233:In2/970). 

An index to the tables found in selected series of reports: Population Vol- 
ume I; Housing Volumes I, II, and III; PHC I and II. Does not include 
"subject reports" (Volume II PopulalLn Oi Volume VII Housing) or other 
reports that provide national (but not State or small-area) data. Only final / 
reports are indexed. 

Statistical Compendia 

Statis tical Abstract of the United States, 1978. (First issued in 1889). $10.50 
(cloth); $6.75 (paper). L.C. Card No. 4-18089. (GPO No. C3. 134:978). 
Issued annually. Cloth S/N 003-024-01648-6. Paper S/N 003-024-01647-8. 

Standard annual summary of statistics on ihe social, political, and 
economic organisation of the United Siat^ Also includes a guide to 
source:; listing 800 publications. Footnotes provide additional sources. 

Countv and Citv Data Book. 1977. May 1978. $19.50. L.C. Card No. 52- 
4576(4%). (GPO No. C3. 134/2:C83/977). S/N 003-024-01401-3. Issued 
every 5 years. 

Presents data from the most recent censuses, and data from other govern- 
ment agencies and private sources. Provides statistical data for every county 
.indcitx with. a population of 25.000 or more, as well as metropolitan areas, 
States, regions, and census divisions. C ontents are also available on com- 
putei tape. 

lli\h>rual Statistics rf the I nited States. Colonial times to 1970. Bicenten- 
nial Fdmon Septcmher l l >75. $26 per 2-part cloth set (sold only in sets), 
I ( Card No. 75-3XX32. (GPO Catalog No. C3. l34/2;H62/789-970/pt, 1- 
2) S N 003-024-0120-9. 

This compendium represents a 50-percent increase in the amount of 
statistical material contained in its 1960 predecessor. Its two volumes 
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contain 1,298 pages crammed with more than 12,500 statistic**! series on 
subjects ranging from population and land area to production figures for 
crops and manufactured products. Of special interest in this bicentennial 
edition is the much expanded chapter containing data covering the colonial 
and pre-Federal period from 1610 to 1 730, 

Previously, many of these facts were available only by tracking down 
numerous volumes or manuscripts in scattered libraries throughout the 
U nited States and abroad. Over 300 pages of text cover definitions of terms, 
development and reliability of the data, and references to other sources. 

Social Indicators: IV76. Prepared by the Office of Federal Statistical Policy 
and Standards, Department of Commerce. 1977. L.C. Card No, 77-608307. 
(GPO No. C3.2-.SI/ 12:976). S/N 041-001-00156-5. 

This compendium of government and privately collected statistics presents 
a comprehensive graphic collection of data selected and organized to 
describe current social conditions and trends in the United States, It con- 
tains indicators of the qualitv of health, education, housing, and family life, 
as well as the more widely reported income and population data. 

The Bureau of the Census provided editorial and technical support for this 
report. 

Presents a summary of first quarter employment and taxable payroll data 
by industry for each country, SMSA, and State. Beginning with the 1974 
series, CBP data were collected and tabulated on an establishment, rather 
t.Vin a reporting uni^aW as in the past. This means that each physical 
location of a multi&taffllshment firm is now counted separately. Data are 
presented by detailed kinds of businesses based on the revised 1972 
Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) codes. Reports are issued for the 
United States, each of the 50 States and the District of Columbia, Puerto 
Rico, the Virgin Islands, American Samoa, and Guam. 

Procedural Histories 

A detailed description of procedures is prepared for each major census pro- 
gram In main cases the procedural history provides operational definitions 
ol concepts and coding not available elsewhere. 

/Wj ( cn\u\ of Population and Housing. Procedural History. (Series PHC 
(RH). June IV76 SX.SO. I. C. Card No. 76-5793, (GPO No. 
( * 22^**4 2 l >70) S N ()O.U)24-0l 2<N-<). 

Describes m detail mosi aspects of the 1 970 census, from its early stages of 
research and planning through t he tabulation, publication. And dis.semina- 
Mon o! the Imai results I he I chapters were issued originally in "advance 
issuance" reports pnoi u> asv.nhU, with minor corrections, in this volume. 
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There is a bibliography at the end of most chapters containing references to 
sources of detailed background information. 

IV72 Census of Governments/ Volume 9, Procedural History. June 1975* 
$3.45. l.C. Card No. 73-600080. (GPO No. C56.247/2;972/v.9). S/N 003- 
O24-0IO7I-2. 

A comprehensive report on the procedures and subject matter of the 1972 
Census of Governments from early stages of planning through the tabula- 
tion and publication of final reports. Report* also include a brief descrip- 
tion of the recurrent surveys and special surveys^and services related to the 
census. \ 

1V72 Economic Censuses Procedural History. January 1976. $8.50 (cloth); 
$6.00 (paper). L.C. Card No. 75-600092, (GPO No, C56.202:EC7/2/972). 
S/N OO3-024-0II67-1. 

A comprehensive report covering the history, scope, planning, geographic 
area coding, questionnaire mailing preparations, data collection and pro- 
cessing, special programs, and publicity and publications of the 1972 
Economic Censuses. This volume also contains a special chapter on the 1972 
Census of Transportation and eight appendixes which provide 1972 SIC 
changes, facsimiles of selected questionnaires, and other information. 

Furl finder for the Nation: U.S. Bureau of the Census. Series CFF, Nos. 1-18. 
Issued irregularly, August 1976 to 1979. Price varies, (GPO No. 

C3.252. 



Previously a single publication and last issued in 1970, the Factfinder nd*w is 
being published as a series of topical brochures that may be used individual- 
ly, in selected interest groupings, or as complete sets. Each brochure (usual- 
ly four pages) describes the range of census materials available on a given 
subject, and suggests some of their uses. The subjects include: 1) minority 
statistics, 2) the availability of census records about individuals, 3) 
agriculture, 4) history and organization of the Bureau, 5) reference sources, 
b) housing, 7) population, 8) geographic tools, 9) construction statistics, 10) 
retail, and 1 1 ) wholesale trade, 12) selected services, 13) transportation, 14) 
foreign trade, 15) manufactures, 16) minerals, 17) governments, and 18) 
Hureau programs and products. 

Data Access Descriptions DAD's. Issued irregularly. Price per issue varies. 

I ser-onented, topical reports on accessing and using census data and pro- 
ducts Deals with such topics as census geography, 1970 census summary 
Kipcs. and delineation of problem housing areas. DAD's are numbered 
consecutive!) by date of issue (1 to 43 issued as of June 1979). 

l>ata I sen AVu v (formerly titled Small-Area Data Notes. $4.00 for 12 
momhK issues. (GPO No. C3.238:Vol.-Nos.). 
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Monthly newsletter which provides continuous reporting on plans or the 
1980 census. 

IV70 Census and You. September 1977 (Revised). Free. (GPO No. 

C3.2:C33/27). 

A general introduction to 1970 census data, giving a brief description of 
subjects, geographic areas, reports, tapes, and microfilm. 

Census Data for Community Action. October 1978 (Revised). 50 cents (GPO « 

No. C3.2:C73/7/978). 

Information on how to use 1970 census population and housing data 
available for neighborhood or city blocks in community action programs 
such as the establishment of adult education programs. 

Census Surveys Measuring America. February 1978. Free. 

A brief (1,7-page) overview of the Bureau's major recurring current survey 
program. 

We, The Americans. $K.30 for entire series. Price of individual issues (16-20 
pages) varies from 40 cents to 85 cents. (GPO No. C56. 234/ 1-15), 

A series of 15 colorful booklets based on the results of the 1970 census. 
Although they are designed especially for students, they are of interest to 
everyone. All text is written in an easy-to-read style, using simple, colorful 
charts, graphs, and illustrations. 

Public Cse Samples of Basic Records from the IV70 Census-Description and 
Technical Documentation. April 1972. $3.00. 

T his manual and it* supplements constitute technical documentation for 
computerized microdata (untabulated data consisting of disclosure free 
individual records for persons, households and neighborhoods) from the 
1^70 census It includes detailed descriptions of all data items, their coding, 
concept definitions. Geographic, sample size, and technical options are 
discussed, as well as sample design, sampling variability, verification 
procedures, and other conditions affecting the use of the sample. 

Dircttnn i>l f ederal Statistics lor Local Areas. A Guide to Sources: IV76. 
March l l >7X S\>0. S N 003*024-01 553-6. (GPO No. C'3.6/2:St2/2/976). 

Describes and cites individual tables from reports issued by the Census 
Bureau ami other \ ederal agencies. Subjects and geographic areas smaller 
than States arc d»spla\ed in tabular format. 

Standard industrial Classification Manual. Prepared bv the Statistical 
Polic> Division. I xecutivc Office of the President, Office of Management 
and Budget W2. SX.80. I..C Card No. 72-601529 (GPO No. PrKx 
2 h 1 In 2" l > 7 2) and 1977 supplement. 
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Defines industries in accordance with the composition and structure of the 
Nation's economy. Developed to promote the comparability of statistics 
describing various facets of the economy, the Standard Industrial Classifi- 
cation (SIC ) Manual is revised periodically to reflect the changing industrial 
composition of the economy. The present revision i;; the first major one 
since 1957. The SIC Manual contains the titles and descriptions of in- 
dustries, a numerical and alphabetic index of nonmanufacturing industries, 
a numerical and alphabetic index of manufacturing industries, and conver- 
sion tables for the 1972 and 1967 SIC industries. 

College Curriculum Support Project 

A number of materials have been prepared to assist college instructors and 
others in teaching students about census data. 

a. A Student's Workbook on the 1970 Census, September 1978 (Revised). 55 
cents. (CiPO No. C3.2:C33/28/970/rev.). S/N 003-024-01642-7. 

This pamphlet provides a general overview of the 1970 census subject 
matter, gcograph), and data products: mentions related current data 
sources; provides guidance in finding particular data; and includes several 
useful reference charts and exercises. 

b. Sample Kit of CCS P Materials, 

A Teacher's Guide describes the College Curriculum Support Project, 
objectives and techniques for use in leaching, illustrative uses of census 
data, and related materials. Case studies put data location and interpreta- 
tion in a practical context. These and related brochures are included in a 
sample kit. available on request. 

For Further Information 

telephone Contacts lor Data I sen. Revised as necessary. Free. 

\ listing of the names and telephone numbers of subject specialists within 
the Census Bureau in the demographic and economic fields, data user 
services, geographic matters, publications, field operations, and statistical 
and survev methodology. 

Data I \er training Catalog of Training Activities. Free. Updated annually, 

I his publication lists course numbers and titles, locations and descriptions 
ol subject matter covered, target audience, prerequisites, cost, and how to 



lie lla\e the faet\ You Seed. Brochure. Free. 

\ check list order form for Census Bureau publication announcements. 
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Publications Planned For The 1980 Census 

Census Use Booklets. 

Several booklets designed to introduce and provide guidance in ap- 
plications of data to specific planning or problem-solving situations are to 
be issued in connection with the 1980 census. A revised version of Census 
Data for Community Action and booklets aimed at city planners, small 
business operators, persons concerned with affirmative action, and other 
groups are tentatively planned. 
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INTRODUCTION 



David Kaplan, one of the principal architects of the 1980 census observed 
thai "the census is no longer merely the source of interesting facts to put in 
the Statistical Abstract or an encvclopedia. It is now an action instrument 
which is critically involved in how 'h<? national pie — social, economic, and 
political— is cut. This new role for lV ie census, and of the Bureau of the 
Census, has changed the nature of tht job and therefore the professional 
lives of those of us who work at it. Our shadowy existence in a world of 
passionate anonymity is gone. The press and the public are bea' t ; ^ a path to 
Suitland: so are mayors and Indian tribal leaders, the p^or and the 
handicapped, the academicians and the planners, as well as the surveyors of 
statistical information, both retailers and wholesaler* " l 

The knowledgeable users of census data who are beating a path to Suitland 
come from three basic groups: The private sector, the public sector, and 
ucadcmia. Although the four chapters in Part IV illustrate the uses of census 
data within the university setting, the chapters also demonstrate the 
interrelations^ js that exist between academia on the one hand and the 
public and private sectors on the other. 

(ioUMeen's article on urban and regional planning provides several 
examples of census applications in the public sector, primarily at the local 
government level. Census data, according to Goldsteen, are used by 
planners to help perceive the future condition of the city and to make 
decisions about the cilv's future. This is consistent with plani ; ng\s overall 
objectives of developing and assessing alternative scenarios for a city (or 
other governmental units). Census data are used for planning transportation 
routes, com muni t> action programs, public safety campaigns, and a number 
of oih.T traditional planning functions described in detail in Chapter 11. 
I or example, one important use of census data by planners is for the com- 
prehensive planning process, which Goldsteen describes at some length. His 
table shoeing the uses of the WHO census data illustrates the alternatives 
that are available tor urban and regional planners, as well as for other data 
users m the public sector. 
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Census data arc also used in calculating the distribution of'f-'cderal funds to 
States and local governments. As examples: 

• I he number of people, 18 and older, who h:we less than 5 years of school- 
ing, determines the amount of money allotted to each State under the 
Adult Education Act. 

• The number of children, 5 to 17, in poor families, determines the amount 
of money allotted to counties under the Elementary and Secondary 
School Act. 

• The number of people unemployed, or with low incomes, determines 
whether a community is qualified for assistance under the Public Works 
and Economic Development Act. 



Van MatreN chapter on applications in business is similar to Goldsteen's in 
that it has an applied orientation. He illustrates the interrelationship 
between the private sector and academia in several ways. The business 
manager often employs census data to reach decisions that enable the firm 
to operate more efficiently. Meanwhile, t he academician uses census data to 
formulate and test new hypotheses concerning the economy and its various 
segments. The results of this research are often used, in turn, by management 
in the business community. Business applications include forecasting of 
demand, allocation of advertising, management of the sales force, and site 
selection. An important recent use of census data in the business sector, ac- 
cording to Van Mat re, is to assist in the implementation of affirmative ac- 
tion programs. In an affirmative action employment report, an employer 
compares the minority or sex composition of his or her employees with cor- 
responding characteristics of the labor force as a whole in an appropriate 
reference area, f ederal regulations suggest that the use of two kinds of 
reference areas is appropriate: The immediate labor area and the area in 
which the emplover could reasonably recruit. Thus, the firm must define its 
mi ndiate labor area as well as potential recruitment area and then collect 
demographic information, by occupational classification, on minorities for 
each area B> comparing these statistics to statistics on employee composi- 
tion, ihc emplover is able to determine whether the firm is complying with 
f ederal guidelines. 

Main of the techniques discussed by Van Matre would be tc sophisticated 
lor some entrepreneurs. The following illustrations, however, provide ad- 
ditional opportunities for the use of census data in the private sector: 

• \ men's clothing store, planning to mail a circular to potential new 
customers, could use census data on income by ZIP code area to select 
areas having a hign proportion of families and individuals in a specific 
income range. 
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• A lumber and hardware store, seeking a theme and potential customer 
needs to be the targeted in an advertising campaign, would find census 
statistics for its marketing area to be of value in determining such 
characteristics as age of housing, presence of basements, proportion of 
owner-occupied units, and family income. 

• A market analvst. selecting a site for a new sporting goods store, would 
use census data for persons by age group, household composition, family 
and individual income, and other population characteristics to decide 
which area offers the most promising market for sporting goods. 

Dent's article provides the reador with an overview of the divergent uses of 
census data in geography. Whereas some geographers have used census data 
to examine themes in urbanization from a historical perspective, census data 
have been used bv other geographers to provide a spatial perspective for a 
vanelv ol socioeconomic indicators. Whether atlases or maps are produced 
bv census tracts tor a city, counties for a State, or States for the Nation, 
mapping methodologies are available to examine regional patterns, spatial 
inequalities, and regional trends. Den. uses a case study involving quality of 
life indicators in lampa. Ha., to demonstrate the manner by which census 
data and loci data can he combined to examine problems faced by minority 
communities in main urban areas. 

hnallv. Fusion's article on the us*- of census daia in demography and 
sociology provides an interesting i, ance to the applied orientations 
provided hv (ioldsteen and Van Matre. Few persons in the private and pub- 
- he sector would he interested in conducting a study to determine the 
dil Terences in earnings between Anglo- and Mexican-American workers, yet 
the findings are cxtremelv important to provide decisionmakers with objec- 
tive information regarding inequalities among ethnic and racial groups in 
America I'osUm's suidv is also important because it illustrates the use of the 
PuMu I \1u nul.ila Sample ( IM MS) as a nucrodata base tor the I WO arid 
? n vciimincs Mihough the PI MS is used cxtcnsivelv in sociology and 
dciuiuirapln . il h.is received scant attention within other disciplines. 

I.ikeji scp.iraielv . these lour chapters sample the varietv of uses of census 
data in .Kadi-mi.! Variations on these themes can be found within fields 
sikIi as politu.il science, historv. and urban studies. Taken together, 
however, the chapters illustrate the commonality of approaches to the uses 
ol census dal.i ( ornulcr. fm example, that Goldsteen and Dent discuss the 
uses d| census data to examine urhan conditions or quality of life indiea f ors. 
I'oM-m s v. ha pie i prov ides a v a nation from ( i olds teen's and Dent's topics h\ 
shilling the analvsis from geographic uni f ^ (e.g.. census tracts. States) to 
individuals ie l» . VngUn and Mexican-American^ so that differences in the 
qualm ot ii le ie g.. as measured h> earnings) can he determined. Van Matre 
and Dent muvcs! that both disciplines u^ census data for locational or 
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marketing analysis, and all of the authors suggest that census data can be 
used to improve our economic and social well-being at a variety of scales 
(e.g., Federal, local, personal, business). When combined with the use of the 
decennial data tor reapportionment and redisricting, it is little wonder that 
applications of Bureau of the Census data permeate our daily lives. 

Reference 

1 k.ipl.in. D.iv.il I .. •••XiiKTK.rs National Portrait" American Dcma-raphn \. Vol. 1 (1979), 
V M 




Chapter 11 

CENSUS APPLICATIONS 
IN URBAN AND REGIONAL 

PLANNING 

Joel B. Goldsteen, AICP 
City and Regional Planning 
University of Texas at Arlington 

INTRODUCTION 

Information is the key to effective urban and regional planning. Without 
consideration of many sources of data, decisions about the future of cities, 
prions, and larger geographic areas cannot be made, 1 : Because of the 
related high costs of collecting and storing data, most governmental units, 
such as cities and regional councils of governments, rely upon Federal col- 
lection efforts, and the most complete, thorough', and carefully designed 
data sources arr those made available by the Bureau of the Census. 

One important issue that is often avoided by practicing professional 
planners is the relationship of census data to the purpose of planning. 
I nderstanding the purposes and functions of a public planning agency can 
jiivc planners strong insights into data needs. The field of planning has a 
future orientation, wherein professionals are taught to develop the best 
future condition tor a geographic unit or government unit, considering all of 
the variables alfectmg change. 1 Obviously, the quality, availability, and 
accessibihu of data sets become important factors in order for the planner 
to (1) dtnelop strategies and luetics. (2) be able to perceive the future 
condition of a cit> and (.*) make decisions about a city's future. Since cities 
and regions are composed of social groups, often holding competing desires, 
values, and goals, there is often a need to substantiate planning decisions 
with data to comha; the politics resulting from the competition for scarce 
resources 1 
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Planners arc becoming increasingly quantitative in their urban analyses and 
more and more professionals are starting to work with Census Bureau data. 
Although some planners use the Bureau's economic censuses and survey 
data lo enrich ihctr planning activities, by far the most frequently used set of 
information is the decennial census of housing and population/ 

Census data are used by local planning agencies that are involved in trans- 
portation planning', community action planning and programs, public safe- 
ly, education, housing planning and redevelopment, and area planning. In 
response to a 1967 Census Use Study, 29 local agencies stated .that their 
major data source for smalt areal units (e.g. school districts, police precincts, 
and health districts) was census data." More smaller-unit data will become 
.ivuiluhle with the 1980 census, since there will be more SMSA's to be 
divided into ccn *is blocks. (In previous censuses, limited data had been 
published for blocks in the urbartt*yft*Hireas of SMSA's.) Converting the 
data into perceptual neighborhoods, or planners' neighborhoods, has been a 
difficult problem for many years. Because tabulated data for census blocks 
were limited and perceptual boundaries frequently did not coincide with 
other census geographic units and physical features (e.g., cliffs, hills, 
railroad tracks), city planners could only approximate or guess the census 
variable values for their neighborhoods. With the additional blocks of the 
19X0 census, more cities will be able to use these tabulated data for plan- 
ning purposes. 

Sonic cilies. such as Dallas. lex., are developing sets of city indicators to 
produce an instantaneous assessment of urban conditions.* In addition to 
census variables, local data sources are used (e.g., police records, water 
department connections, health statistics, and building inspection records). 
With this set of urhan indicators, variables coming from city records are 
more dy namic because they are frequently updated. The census variables are 
mi in- si. ilk . they remain constant in the computer data files until the 
decennial updating hy the Bureau of the Census. One of the disadvantages 
ol using census data for planning is the contrast between the dynamics of 
regularly updated, city -generated information and the potentially decade- 
old census information. Yet. new advantages for planning should bo realiz- 
ed h\ umiil 1 in esc variables as urban indicators because a range of values can 
He established and changed as needed to flag critical indicators that affect 
dillerent p. iris of ihe city. } or example, in the instance of city-generated 
tl ita u- \}. . building conditions) a range of 10 to 25 percent deteriorating or 
dilapidated structures can be predetermined as critical and an asterisk or 
underscored nnniK'r can he programmed to appear in computer printouts 
<»r on cathode ray lube screens. In this manner, transitional areas can be 
Joselv monitored with the city-generated uata ;oid compared with the more 
cvtonsi v c ami complete census data.' 
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Table III. Census Items and Selected Planning Considerations (Cont'd) 



( I NSt S VARIABLE 



INDICATES 



Spamsh/Hispanie Origin or Descent 



Stule/Counny of Bjrtli 



Areas of bilingual character 
Specialized education/target areas 



Integration /outmigration 
Kthnicity and enclave identification 



Educational Attainment 



Numbei of Children I vci burn 



Activn> * Years Agn 



\ mplo>ment Stains last Week 
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Composition of workforce 
Occupation 

Potential social services 
Expected political activism 

Birthrate 
Mortality rate 

Composition of workforce 
Workforce patterns 
Social mobility 

Composition of workforce 

Unemployment 

State of the economy 



C 

o 

n 
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Year Last Worked 
Hours Worked Last Week 

Travel Tune To Work 
Weeks Worked Last Year 

Industry, Occupation, Class of worker 

Weeks Looking Lor Work in 1979 
Amount n| 'Income Last Year by Source 



q A ncestry 



Child-rearing activities 

Unemployment 
Underemployment 
Composition of workforce 

Commuting patterns and trends 
Residence/work adjacencies 

Unemployment 
Underemployment 
Composition of workforce 
State of the economy 

Composition of workforce 

Lifestyle 

Income 

Potential social services 
Patterns by type of labor 

Unemployment 
Underemployment 
Composition of workforce 
State of the economy 

Composition of workforce 
Poverty level 
Disposable income 

Migration Patterns 
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CENSUS VARIABLE INDlCAtES 



Current language and English Proficiency Migration patterns 

Areas of bilingual character 
Specialized education' arget areas 

Place of Residence 5 Years Ago Mobility 

Inmigration/out migration 
Transiency measures 

School or College Enrollment/Public or 

* Private Potential social services 

Veteran Status Jiul Period ot Service Composition of workforce C 

Place ot Work Commuting time ^ 



Employment centers ^ 



m 



Means ot rransportation to Work Potential service need ^ 

land use factors related to tra* *I C 

Persons in Cat pool Commuting patterns ^ 

Environmental planning potential H 

Mass transit demands ^ 



(Occupation/Industry ) Activity 5 Years Ago 



Citizenship and Year of Immigration 
Maiiul Hi.sIim\ 

Presence o| l>iN.ihilit\ 01 Handicap 
Ne.u MuM'd Into llus House 



Number ol Umts at Tins Address 

Complete Plumbing f acilities 
kitt lien •»! ( • »» »kwr I .it lilt ion 
Complete kitchen I -ucilit i«*s 

\umbei ot Kontiis 



rn^- l cnine (Whether Unit is Owned or Rented) 

ML 



Social mobility 
Nature of workforce 
Structure of the economy 

Migration/mobility 
hluucit) and enclaves 

\ amily stability 

Number of handicapped 
type of handicapped 
Potential social service needs 

Mobility 

lnmigration/outmigration 
I ransieney measures 

Type of housing structure 
Degree of crowding 

Measure of housing quality 

Minimum housing standards 

Minimum housing standards 

Rooms per household 



Percentage of households that are renter/owner 
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CI.NSUS VAKIAH1.I; INDICATES 



Condominium Identification Ownership/renter 

Value of Home (Owner-occupied Units and 

Condominiums) Quality of neighborhood 

Availability of housing 

Contract Rent (Renter-Occupied Units) Quality of neighborhood 

Availability of housing 

Vacant for Rent. h>r Sale, etc.,; and Period 

of Vacancy Mousing availability 

Housing quality 

Quality of neighborhood C 

Homeownei Shcltci Costs for Mortgage, q 
Real I state I axes, and Hazard Insurance Irrelevant at city level n 

Housing cost comparisons at regional and comparative m 
level ^ 

C 

Heating fcquipniont Minimum housing standards ^ 

> 

Year Structure Built ^ Age of housing stock H 

O 3 £ 2 Building conditions 
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Number of Units in Structure 

Type of Unit 

Acreage and Crop Sales 

Source of Water 

Sewage Disposal 

Number of Bathrooms 

Air Conditioning 

Number of Automobiles 

Number of Light Trucks and Vans 

Stones in Building and Presence of Klevator 

f uels Used lor House Heating. Water Heating, 
Cooking 

Costs ot Utilities and Hiels 

Number of Bedrooms 



Type of housing structure 

Type of bousing structure 

Characie sties of community 

Chaiacteristics of community 

Charrcteristics of community 

Minimum housing quality 

Comfort/convenience and modernization 

Type of transportation service/need 
Level of affluence 

Estimates of leisure time pursuits 
Cultural preferences 

Characteristics of structures 
Energy sources 

Required upkeep and expenses 
Measure of overcrowding 



Source K Alex Newman. Sara l\ Sweeuer, AIC'P, Joel B. Goldsteen, AlCP 
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Additional considcralion must be given lo other sources of* data that are 
generated b> thg^planning department or other public agencies. These ad- 
dilional sets of locally generated data may be added to the aggregate data 
(census data) lo develop cross-comparisons. An extensive treatment 
combining census data with community opinion uala (citizens' goals) and 
professional judgment data (observational information) can be examined in 
a recent work b) Cioldsteen." In the past, other studies were completed 
using single-variable maps *' to define social areas. In this 1920's effort, 
single social characteristics, such as income groups, were displayed on maps 
io more easily comprehend the pattern of the many census tracts of the city. 
I aler studies in the I940 v s had more detailed c^asus tract data, 1 " 14 In 
Shevky and Williams, census trad differences in the metropolitan area of 
I os Angeies were developed into three indices of tract characteristics: Social 
rank, urbanization, and segregation. Combinations of census variables, 
alone, comprised ihe indices. These early social science research efforts were 
structured lo use census data as a single source. Combinations of data 
sources were not employed in these early decades of research, yet important 
hypotheses have developed from iheir efforts forming the basis for social 
science research and a dominant belief in the field of planning; that is, 
persons living in particular lypes of social areas are different from persons 
living in another type of social area with respect to their characteristics as 
well as l heir attitudes and behaviors. 1 ' 

I rom these early studies, the spatial form of the city was perceived as a 
changing, dv nanuc system. As a single variable (e.g.. the mean income) was 
noted lo change over lime, other variables were seen to be systemically 
alfccicd Patterns among cities were noted and social characteristics across 
geographic areas were discovered by soc ologisls, demographers, and geog- 
raphers, however, most ol ihe applications of iheir work to every day urban 
aliairs have hcen implemented by professional planners. The planner, as a 
u\ hrucal export to ihe executive branch ol the municipal government, often 
>crve^ as i data analva By developing and applying data, a planner works 
at substantiating decisions. I orecasinig and making projections becomes 
one ol the important end uses of a planner's data. 

( OMPi » HI NSIYK PLANNING PROCESS 

One u.iv in which to look at the use of information in planning is to 
considei the comprehensive planning process. 1 '' As a basic policy guide for 
i lu- application ol implementation procedures and other decisions for the 
future, ihe comprehensive plan document is produced by city planners to 
indicate a desired goal for Ihe future physical, social, and economic city . The 
(Man is considered to he a snapshot in time vuih a hori/on of 15, 20. or 25 
vears \ lenients ol the plan (land use. housing, transportation and traffic, 
histori* preservation, environmental and energy, open space and 
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recreational, and social factors) vnry in name and in quantity of treatment 
among cities; but certain elements do remain constant in their content as a 
Fesult of Federal and State restrictions linked to funding grants for plan- tf 
ning, r The following examples illustrate the use of census data in each 
dement of a comprehensive plan. In addition, consideration is given to the • 
use of census data in developing the capital improvements budget. 

Land Use 

Decisions about the future land use of a city may be based on various types 
of census information. A mosaic of patterns representing different uses (e.g., 
housing, industrial, commercial, and institutional) can be drawn on a map 
to represent land use. Usually, the myriad of different uses produce 
previously undiscovered adjacencies. Some cities may appear to have 
incompatible land parcels adjacent to others, such as heavy industry next to 
expensive residential areas or commercial stores spotted within housing 
areas. A dynamic city must be planned for the future, and the planner needs 
to allocate increases or decreases in land areas for growth and change. If the 
total population of a city is declining, then existing land use, such as vacant 
commercial and industrial buildings, may need to be planned for less 
intensive use. To uncover this information, a planner may study printed 
census data by census block or tract to determine the present population. If 
there are no residents within the block or tract, the planner may elect to 
review data from surrounding blocks. If resident income or other 
socioeconomic variables cannot be related to the commercial or industrial 
site under review, then clearance strategies may be best adopted by the plan- 
ning agency, or a new land use category may be recommended to eventually 
replace existing sites and buildings. This latter strategy has been successfully 
used in many cities resulting in a conversion to lower density, alternative 
land uses. 1 * 

Of course, in the above example, other methods can be utilised to examine 
information. In planning, there is continuous need to assess competitive 
requests for city investment. For cities with limited resources, planners must 
examine conditions based upon empirical (or observable) data. If the target 
area has a set of unique conditions or functions, then plans for city 
investment may legitimately be adopted. Census data can be used to obtain 
information about the economic base of a city and the trends in its neigh- / 
borhoods. for example, if a city's economic base is primarily medium or 
heavy industry (e.g., Detroit, Mich., or Gary, Ind.), then land use areas may 
need to he reserved for expansion. It is possible that conditions of declining 
population eoul J still produce a need for industrial expansion. Surround- 
ing areas that presently contain deteriorating or dilapidated residential 
structures mav best be planned to be converted for industrial use. The use of 
census dah. can assist the planner in developing his/her case. 
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Figure 1 1-1. Travel Demand as a Function of Density 
Using Census Block Data. 



Traffic and Transportation 

Increasingly, there is realization that the residential uses of land are related 
to traffic volume, The greater the density of population, the heavier the 
'truffle generated. lu As a result of this transportation/land-use interdepen- 
deney. the reader can begin to understand the purpose and intention of the 
comprehensive planning process. One single.variable cannot be manipulated 
within a city without affecting many others. In this era of energy scarcity, 
planners are preparing for a heavier reliance upon mass transit. During the 
1960 s and I970\s, transit companies were plagued by decreasing ridership, 
which has been attributed to a number of factors. One of the primary 
reasons that there are few bus routes throughout our contemporary suburbs 
is thai low density singie-fumily homes cannot generate enough rider-trips 
along their routes to be profitable or to break even. 20 
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Note: If 1980 population can be projected to be 3,000, Ajax Tansit Co. 
will initiate a new bus route in 1979. 



Figure 1 1-2! Transit Stop Decisions Using Cunsus Block Data. 



The widening and improvement of roads and highways can be coordinated 
by studying patterns and trends with census-based data (e.g., housing types, 
population, and socioeconomic variables) and by making projections from 
the patterns. If changes can be expected for an area of a city based on an 
analysis of the data, then roads may need improvement. Census tracts, or 
blocks, with high densities are those that generate traffic. From this 
consideration, points of high density (i.e., those areas or census blocks that 
have large populations) can be considered as origins or destinations for 
travel. A regional shopping mall and a high-rise housing complex are good 
examples. Demand can be mathematically projected based on the census 
data, and street and highway improvements can be timed and phased for 
construction. This example can best be examined in fig. 1 1- 1. Travel demand 
can be seen as a function of the ability to generate people trips between the 
two places. In fig, 11-2 projection of population trends for land parcels A 
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and B (census blocks) indicates that bus service can be initiated by a transit 
company as soon as the estimated population reaches 3,000. 

Energy Consumption And Utility Provisions 

Still another use of census data in urban and regional planning is planning 
for energy needs. Utility companies do considerable planning for the future 
to maintain the needed generating capacities to service their customers. 
However, much of their investment planning for new equipment is strongly 
related to their abilities to obtain rate increases from various governmental 
units. 21 In this era of heavy governmental regulation, planning departments 
may he called upon to substantiate utility plans. To determine the energy 
needs for an expanding or changing population, planners need to study 
demographic indicators, such as income, population trends, number of 
nonworking householders (to determine those consumers that will be 
generating demand during the workday by remaining in their homes), 
number of units at the address, kitchen or cooking facilities, heating 
equipment, air conditioning, and fuel for heating, cooking, water heating, 
and appliances. 

From another viewpoint, planners may need to examine power availability 
to consider the potential for future land development. 22 Obviously, one of 
the key factors affecting this kind of decisionmaking is population and 
housing facts combined with methods of projective analysis (e.g., simulation 
and modeling to develop projections of future population). 22 Trends need to 
be examined over previous census years to determine the direction of growth 
or change in the city. 

Projective Analysis 

The following example is provided to show one method of projective analysis. It 
pertains specifically to the procedures one might follow when examining population 
trends to determine energy needs. They are: 

1. Examine census reports on population and housing variables for the tract level 
over the vears 1940 through 1970, 

2. Record, map. and note those tracts where changes have occurred; 

V Transfer the boundaries of utility companies* service areas to a map of the city; 

4 Note where increases mav occur within the utility company's servue area, 

* ( onsult with appropriate utility companies* personnel to determine U.cir ability to 
suppl> those census tracts where population increases can be predi :ted, 

h Discuss implementation procedures, programs, or required slow-g<owth or no- 
growth controls on development for those areas with appropriate ci^y leadership; 
and 

7. Recommend the adoption of plans for implementation and required programs. 
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Housing 

Housing condition is a physical state that describes standard, deteriorating, 
and dilapidated structures. Areas of a city are often generalized as 
"deteriorating neighborhoods" or "older housing stock" when a 
predominance of the two substandard categories exist. By utilizing census 
information, housing patterns may be uncovered that may counter intuitive 
notions, save staff time in conducting building condition observational 
surveys, and give planners an empirical description of neighborhood 
conditions. Foe example, in a volume entitled, "Socioeconomic Indicators 
of Housing Condition," census variables were extracted to attempt to 
predict physical housing conditions. 23 24 

• Certain Federal agency requirements for planning, such as housing plan- 
ning requirements by the Department of Housing and Urban Development, 
specify that low- and moderate-income housing dispersal plans and 
strategies for implementation must be developed for each community. 25 This 
national housing policy of dispersal is based on a desire to give low- and 
moderate-income people a choice in their housing location, so that ghetto- 
i/ation does not become the only alternative. To know whether cr not dis- 
pensed patterns of low- and moderate-income housing already exist in their 

• city and where those areas are located, planners often examine census infor- 
mation as a sole source. Only after an inventory of low- and moderate- 
income areas can dispersal plans be decided. Commonly used census 
variables for this purpose are: Employment status, occupation, income, 
place of work, contract rent, vacancy status, components of gross rent, and 
bathrooms (often seen as a measurement of income according to the number 
of bathrooms in a residence). 




Citizen Participation For Neighborhood Planning 

A major requirement of planning is citizen participation. Requirements for 
planners to work closely with residents are often mandated as a condition to 
receiving Federal aid from various agencies (e.g., the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, the Department of Transportation), 
Through a process of citi/en participation, the planning agency often 
becomes a major data-collection source by introducing neighborhood 
viewpoints into the governmental process. These opinions are referred to 
elected officials by the planning agency, after collection through a process of 
neighborhood meetings, questionnaires, or survey interviews 26 Census data 
arc used by many professional planners to locate areas of their city where 
neighborhood groups need to be developed. Most often, the planner 
believes that middle and upper income residents have more available 
resources to form their own groups or have easier, more frequent access to 
local public officials in order to make their opinions known. For this reason, 
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planners consult census data to obtain socioeconomic information about 
their city and to develop target areas for community participation. Then, 
neighborhood planning becomes an advocacy planning activity, wherein the 
professional planner acts as a technical advisor to resident groups in 
promoting their real and perceived needs to other public officials. Also, 
census data are used to substantiate resident desires, goals, and objectives. 
For example, requests for more police protection related to complaints 
about transient residents committing crimes can be substantiated from 
variables such as "place of residence 5 years ago" and "year moved into this 
house." Likewise the need for better public transportation can be substan- 
tiated by using the variable "means of transportation to work. " 

A planner, for methodological reasons, often views neighborhoods as 
groupings of census blocks (or tracts). Even if the neighborhood boundaries 
do not coincide with census boundaries, a planner will tend to use only 
those variables of the census as descriptors of the neighborhood under 
study. :y In those cities where census boundaries do coincide with neigh- 
borhood boundaries, composites of census variables are developed as 
descriptors of neighborhood condition. Since areas containing housing 
consume most of the total land area of many cities, the socioeconomic data 
available from the census of housing and population needs to be closely 
linked with aspects of citizen participation, community cpinion, and 
neighborhood planning. The allocation of limited city resources can best be 
made by examining that neighborhood's city context against all of the other 
neighborhoods of a city. In this manner, other neighborhoods can be 
scheduled for planning, knowledge can be obtained concerning the intensity 
of need throughout a planner's jurisdiction, and implementation documents 
(e.g., the capital improvements' budget) can be rationally developed. 

Capital Improvements Budgeting 

Usually, cities allocate expenditures by a yearly schedule called a "capita! 
improvements plan(CTP)." The CIP lists various amounts that should be 
spent to ensure implementation of the comprehensive plan. Census data 
may be examined to determine the social, economic, and physical conditions 
of areas of the city to avoid overlooking places that need immediate 
attention. Variables such as plumbing conditions and persons per unit may 
be important indicators of conditions that need city investment in new 
construction and of programs that give residents matching funds for home 
improvements. Planners may even wish to supplement political decisions 
with census oata to support the need for public investment? 7 Not only can 
computer census tapes and printed census materials be used to generate 
these data for sections of a city, but computer mapping is commonly used. 
The mapping of census data facilitates the identification process so that 
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comparisons of census items can be easily developed through agency 
designed or package-computer programs (e.g., EZMAP, ADMATCH and 
UNIMATCH), 28 Often, planners prefer to use visual displays of maps as 
supporting documentation. While CIFs and budget documents do not 
normally contain supporting documentation, many planning agencies do 
maintain maps and data in their files for public examination to support 
budget allocations. 



The above elements of the comprehensive plan and capital improvements 
budgeting are selected, though representative, examples of the use of census 
data in planning, As a description of the planners 1 reliance on federally 
generated information, this discussion was intended to substantiate this 
reliance on the application of census data in city and regional planning. 
Primary emphasis centered on how planners use data from the census of 
population and housing (table ll-l). 

Professional planners need to be acquainted with other products of the 
Bureau of the Census, including data available only in current population 
reports, annual housing surveys, and the economic censuses. Planners also 
need to employ economical methods of data qollection. Supplemental 
sources of data can be combined with census variables to produce city 
indicators. Specifically, most planning agencies perform building condition 
surve)*, opinion surveys, and fiscal impact analyses. Methods of analysis 
for coriibining this information are part of a planners 1 repertoire. 29 30 31 

It should be noted that new methods of analysis and new sources of data are 
appearing in planning, The growth in computer capabilities in many ci'ies 
and other governmental agencies is adding to the potential for manipulating 
planning information. Applications of census data are especially popular 
with quantitative methods 1 planning specialists in the area of modeling and 
simulation. B> constructing alternative future scenarios, planners can begin 
to better understand the implications and consequences of their proposals, 
proposals. 
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Chapter 12 

USE OF CENSUS DATA IN 

BUSINESS 

Joseph G. Van Mat re 
School of Business 

University of Alabama in Birmingham 

Data from the 1980 Census of Population and Housing and other censuses 
provide information indispensable to those concerned with the operations 
of business in today's society. The business person, as practitioner, often 
employs census data to reach decisions that enable the firm to operate more 
efficiently. The academician also uses census data to formulate and test new 
hypotheses concerning the economy and its various segments. Unions, 
legislatures, and regulatory authorities all find census information useful in 
their decisionmaking processes. In this chapter, some of the more frequent 
applications are discussed briefly, and a number of references are provided 
for the interested reader. 

Decisionmaking in today's business world involves an increasingly 
analytical component and reliance on factual information. Why? First, the 
computer has given management the means to quickly and inexpensively 
process vast quantities of information. (Similarly, the computer enables the 
Bureau of the Census to provide data that are both more detailed and 
timely.) Second, today's managers comprise a highly trained, professional 
group with the skills necessary to utilize quantitative data. 4 The American 
Assembly of Collegiate Schools of Business (AACSB), the accrediting body 
for business schools, requires students to have "a basic understanding of 
the concepts and applications of accounting, of quantitative methods, and 
information systems.' 11 Thus, many recent business school graduates have 
the background to effectively use data and data processing equipment as 
management tools. 

The following discussion does not present an exhaustive list of census data 
applications to business and economic problems. Nevertheless, the reader 
' ^■Md gain some insight into the variety of business uses for census data. 
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FORECASTING 

Forecasts play a pivotal role in corporate planning. Firms whose products 
arc sold primarily for specific age groups (e.g., diapers, roller skates, or 
dentures) analyze the trench in relevant age groups using census data. The 
forecasts are used to aid the firm in planning additional manufacturing, 
sales, or service facilities. Of course, the construction of some facilities 
(e.g., nuclear power plants) must be initiated many years prior to the ad- 
ditional capacity being required. The time and investment demanded by 
such projects underscore the need for reliable forecasts. 

Forecasts of company performance are discussSS by Parker and Segura in 
the Harvard Business Review} One example they cite is how the American 
Can Co. forecasts beer-can demand. These forecasts use regression analysis 
to estimate sales using income levels, number of drinking establishments 
per thousand persons, and age distribution of the population as 
independent variables. In a detailed illustration, Parker and Segura develop 
a model for forecasting sales of a company in the home furnishings 
industry. The variables used in the model were housing starts, disposable 
personal income, and new marriages. The authors indicate the advantages 
of scientific approach to forecasting as opposed to intuitive, nonanalytical 
methods. 



PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 

Personnel directors and managers have witnessed a tremendous change in 
(heir duties and responsibilities during the last decade. In earlier years, 
personnel decisions such as employee selection, performance appraisal, and 
salary and jjromotion recommendations were made on the basis of the 
internal policies of a company or government office. These practices were 
considered, for the most part, the private affairs of the organizations, 
however, dramatic changes occurred following the Equal Pay Act, Title 
VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, and other legislation relating to 
discrimination in employment. Now Federal agencies such as the 
Department of Labor and the Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission (FFOC) issue guidelines that must be adhered to for manjg| 
personnel decisions. Compliance with the various regulations has increased 
the volume of data that must be recorded and analyzed. Rather than merely 
reacting to demands by compliance agencies, the effective personnel 
administrator spends time designing reports that not only meet Federal 
guidelines but also alert management to patterns, trends, and exceptions of 
employee data. This not only alerts management to compliance difficulties 
prior to investigation but also allows them to ensure that internal policies 
and objectives are being met. 
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Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 prohibits discrimination in all 
terms, conditions, and privileges of employment. The evidence most 
frequently presented by plaintiffs in employment discrimination suits is in 
the form of comparative or demographic statistical exhibits (e.g., sex, age,, 
race) that show disparities between the protected group for which the 
plaintiff is a member and the remainder of the work force. For example, a 
large metropolitan city was ordered to change its hiring practices when the 
court found a gross disparity between the percentage of minorities in the 
city and the percentage of minorities employed by the city's fire 
department. The census of population and housing provides data vital to 
the resolution of such litigation. In past cases, the percentage of minority 
workers employed and the percentage available for employment have been 
compared within a city, SMSA, county, State, or other hiring area for the 
company. . 

To quote Holley and Field: 

■ *** 

Because the expenses of not complying with the legal requirements of ftpm]. 
employment opportunity are exorbitant, management at all levels must be cognizant 
of the current legal status of the more pertinent personnel practices. This importance 
becomes even more apparent in organizations when the percentage of minorities in 
the uork force is disproportionately low when compared to that of the population. 
I hus. when this disparity occurs, the burden of proof shifts to the employer to show 
justification and validity of their personnel practices and to show that those personnel 
practices are bona fide occupational qualifications. In the event thai the organiz- 
ations cannot show justification and validity, they often bear enormous costs, 3 

Today\ managers must detect and rectify discriminatory patterns and 
practices because of their social responsibilities as well as the expense of 
litigation. Census data are indispensable to the personnel administrator 
effectively fulfilling these responsibilities. 



ADVERTISING 

Advertising is an integral part of the marketing effort of firms in a 
competitive environment. And, since advertising budgets are limited, the 
dollars must be effectively allocated among media and/or geographic 
regions. The measurement of market potentials is often used in the al- 
location process, and the corollary data method is a popular technique for 
measuring markets. The method determines market area factors (e.g., 
number of consumers) that are related to sales of the firm's products. The 
census of population and housing provides factors (e.g., number of 
residents, age, income, home ownership) that are frequently used in the 
corollary data method. 

Direct mail campaigns offer relevant illustrations of the allocation problem. 
The process usually begins with an analysis of the firm's present customers. 
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Alter determining characteristics of current customers, the firm can selec- 
tively mail promotional literature only to areas that contain a large propor- 
tion of individuals with the desired characteristics. For example, McCann 
reviews the case of a nationwide retailer of auto and home repair items. 4 The 
firm took a sample of customers and determined that individuals with very 
high or very low incomes or living in apartments were not likely consumers 
of their products. The firm then used census tract data to determine the 
areas of greatest potential within each store's trading zone. The selected 
areas had high proportions of middle income families who owned their 
homes. MCCann notes: 

Because this was a nationwide chain, the cost of dn individual market study for each 
store would have been prohibitive. The existence of census tract data made it possible 
for the analysts to accomplish the task inexpensively and to approach the problem on 
a uniform basis throughout the country. 

finally, the importance of census data in this regard is best emphasized by 
quoting the president of a mail advertising corporation, "We literally HVe \ 
with census data in our daily business operation "° 



Marketing management has made effective use of census data in planning 
and controlling marketing operations. For example, sales territorie 0 m< ..t , ^ 
be established for firms seeing in a broad geographic area. When cat Mv 
established sales territories are introduced, selling costs may be redt • 
customer relations may improve, and the morale and effectiveness ot uie 
sales force is increased. -Sen ice firms (e,g., life insurance), manufacturers 
(e.g., computer equipments and hospital supply distributors are all \ 
concerned with this problem. A related problem for many businesses is the 
establishment of sales quotas, Quotas are used to furnish realistic goals for 
the sales force and to control and evaluate their activities. Although factors * 
such as company sales history and economic factors are important in the. 
setting of sales quotas, census data provide a key input to the analysis of 
territorial and company potentials. 

Hevman discusses the application of census data to monitoring the 
performance of regional personnel, 7 His illustration concerns a beverage 
producer employing 146 area distributors. Regression analysis was used to 
determine the relationship between sales per capita for each distributor and 
various consumer variables (e,g., variables reflected in census data for the 
distributor's area). The study enabled the firm to set performance standards 
that took into consideration the demographic and socioeconomic 
differences between regions. 

McCann also includes a relevant illustration concerning a daily metropoli- 
tan ncv.spaper. 1 The analvsis employed tract, block, and enumeration dis- 
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trict data. Such information helped management to identify successful dis- 
tributors and their practices. 

A number of case studies have been published to illustrate the uses of census 
data in business. A r&ther extensive treatment of census (i.e., population and 
housing data and economic censuses data) and survey data applications in 
business is provided\>y May in her recent publication entitled A Handbook 
for Business on The Use of Government Statistics. 9 Measuring Markets: A 
Guide /r* the. Use of Federal and State Statistical Data 10 includes three cases 
dealing with the establishement of sales quotas; the territories include cities, 

..^counties, and States, and the products include television sets, automobile 

- batteries, and corrugated and solid fibre boxes. 

SITE LOCATION 

One of the most popular applications of census data in business is site 
joeation. The location analysis is applicable to a variety of facilities includ- 
ing retail outlets, branch offices, manufacturing plants, and distribution 
centers such as warehouses. In locating a new plant, the size and composi- 
tion of the prospective labor force are obviously important. HDwever with 
increasing transportation costs, the potential markets to be 
served by the facility must be considered. Retail and service outlets focus on 
the number and characteristics of potential customers in the relevant trade 
area. Fo' example, a toy store might be interested in the number of children 
under 14 years, the distribution of ages for children and adults, or median 
family income. Although the importance of census data in site selection is 
difficult to overstate, it is rarely the sole input in the site location process. 
For example, the quality of competition and an assessment of their 
expansion plans, local zoning ordinances and prospects for changes, and 
the current and planned transportation system are all of considerable 
interest to the decision maker. While this section primarily discusses the 
utility of census data, other factors and their relevance should not be 
forgotten. 

William Applebaum. one of the Nation's leading location analysts, traced 
the history of store location research. Chain tobacco stores pfobably began 
the technique's development by simply counting pedestrian traffic in front 
of potential outlets. The oil companies later studied automobile traffic 
flows as an aid in locating service stations. In the thirties, grocery store ' 
chains began to study trade areas and use economic data. Then, after World 
War II, developers of shopping centers felt an acute need for proper 
locations because of the very large investment required by such projects. 11 
Today's business has access to more sophisticated methods and better data, 
and effective management utilizes such resources to plan expansion and 
enter new markets. 
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SIC SYSTEM 



Except for portions of the censuses of transportation and agriculture, data for the 
economic censuses are tabulated on ilie basis of the Standard Industrial Classification 
(SIC) system, defined under the auspices of Office of Federal Statistical Policy and 
Standards. U.S. Department of Commerce, The SIC system is used in the 
classification of establishments by the type of activities in which they are engaged. It 
facilitates the collection, tabulation, presentation, and analysis of data relating to 
business, industrial, and other types of establishments. The SIC' also promotes 
uniformity and comparability in the presentation of statistical data collected by 
various federal and Slate agencies, trade associations, and private research organi- 
zations. 

The SIC divides the Nation's economic activities into broad industrial divisions, 2- 
digit major groups, 3-digit industry subgroups, and 4-digit detailed industries, 

In some instances, more detailed classification has been devised for census purposes 
so that additional industries, kinds of business, or specific products can be identified 
within the SIC categories. The Census Bureau has developed a system of classifying 
manufactured products into approximately 1 ,350 5-digii product classes (for example, 
20 J7 I -Fro/en fruits, juices, and ades) and about 13,000 7-digit products (for example, 
20371 7|-|-ro/en orange juice, concentrated) consistent with the SIC system. 

The structure of the SIC classification is such that, depending on the level of industry 
detail called for, the Census Bureau can tabulate establishment data on an industry- 
code basis and, in some instances, can tabulate data for census-derived subdivisions 
within 4-digit industries. 

More specific information on data collection procedures and methods of classifying 
kinds of businesses is presented in the introductory text and appendices that appear in 
each of rhe economic censuses published reports and in the 1977 tlamomu Censuses 
Pnntihmil Ht\K>r\ volume. 



The Kroger Co. is one example of a firm actively using location analyses. 
They use census tract data to locate supermarkets, drugstores, and 
department stores. The tract data provide information both for general 
banning in a metropolitan area and for individual stores' trading areas. 
(Supermarkets usually obtain the majority of their trade from residents 
vuthin one mile of the store.) Besides using income and population count 
data, the firm uses data on race and ethnic origins to suggest special 
merchandising or type of store. As mentioned previously, information on 
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SAMPLE OF SIC MAJOR RETAIL CENTERS 

LOS ANQELCS-LONO BEACH SMSA— CALIFORNIA Ml 



table i Major Retail Centers in the Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area: 1972 Continued 
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competitors must also be obtained, and Kroger accomplishes this through 
fieldwork. ,: Nevertheless, the tract data provide accurate information on 
consumers within a proposed trading area without resorting to sample 
surveys and their attendant expense, 

hi the area of site selection, there are a number of useful readings. One 
Bureau of the Census publication. Case Study: The Location of a 
Playground! 1 does not deal with a business problem; however, it does il- 
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lustrate in some detail the application of small area data to a location 
problem. Less detailed illustrations are found in cases that appear in both 
How a Manu facturer Can Profit From Fpctd* and How a Retailer Can Profit 
From Facts!* McCann's work also includes examples of location studies: A 
food chain, a department store, and a branch for a savings and loan 
association. u (For very detailed discussions, the reader could consult one of 
the volumes by Applebaum./ 1 17 While these volumes are directed to 
specific groups (hardware stores and supermarkets), they illustrate 
principles of rather broad applicability. 

A SITE LOCATION EXAMPLE 

The following example presents a simplified analysis of the site location 
problem. Nevertheless, it numerically illustrates the relevance of census 
data in selecting a general area (county) for expansion. As mentioned in the 
conclusion, the determination of the exact site would require further 
analyses that would include, for example, tract data and competitive 
considerations. This example is taken from Measuring Markets: A Guide to 
the Use of Federal and State Statistical Data} 9 

Objective 

To select a county in the Syracuse, N.Y., SMSA to locate new 
supermarkets. The area is composed of Madison, Onondaga, and Oswego 
counties. 

Kind of Business 

A firm operating a local chain of supermarkets. 

* & 

Problem 

Ireemans 1 wished to explore the possibility of expanding their operations 
into the Syracuse metropolitan area. The company had experienced rapid 
growth in their operating area and felt that the territory was saturated with 
super markets. In selecting an area within the SMSA the firm wanted to 
choose the county that had experienced the greatest economic growth rate 
and appeared to have future development characteristics. 

Sources of Data 

(1) Census of Housing: I960 and 1970— Detailed Housing Characteristics. 

(2) Census of Population: I960 and 1970 — General Population 
Characteristics, 
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(3) Census of Population; I960 and 1970 — General Social and Economic 
Characteristics. 

(4) Census of Business , Retail Trade— 1963 and 1972. 
ASSUMPTION 

Freemans' marketing department held preliminary discussions with 
management to determine which economic growth factors would most 
affect grocery store sates. Based upon its knowledge, and that of 
management's, the marketing department assumed that the greatest growth 
'market indicators are population, income, housing units, car ownership, 
land grocery store sales. Since the Census of Business, Retail Trade, shows 
sales of establishments with and without payroll, the marketing department 
chose those with payroll because those without accounted for only 6.2 
percent of sales in the metropolitan area. 

PROCEDURE 

(See calculations in Table 12-1.) 

( 1 ) Oswego county showed greater growth in population and the number of 
families (columns 1 and 2) in 1970 over 1960 than either Madison or 
Onondago Counties. 

(2) When examining median family income (column 3) Oswego County 
grew 3.3 percent more rapidly than either of the other counties. 

(3) Oswego County also had the greatest percent increase in housing units 
(column 4) and continued to maintain the largest share of units occupied by 
owners (column 5). While median rent in Oswego and Onondago Counties 
increased by the same percentage (column 6) it was felt that Oswego had a 
better growth potential due to its land development possibilities, 

(4) Column 7 shows that Oswego County had the greatest decline in 
number of housing units without automobiles, which is also an indication 
of economic growth. 

(5) Upon analyzing grocery store sales, Oswego also displayed the greatest 
growth. Based on percentage increase (column 8), it grew 10 percent more 
than its nearest rival, Madison County, 

CONCLUSION 

The market factors analyzed clearly reveal that Oswego County had the 
greatest growth and should continue to offer future development potential. 
Selection of an exact site for each supermarket within the county will be 



Table 121 Market Factum for Evaluating Location Factors of a Food Store in Syracuse, New York, Standard 

Metropolitan Statistical Area 



County 



Madison 

I960 
1970 

Percent change 
l%3 
1972 

Percent change 



Population 1 
(number) 

(1) 



54,635 
62.864 
15.1 



Family Occupied 
median housing 
units 3 

(number) (dollars) (number) 



(2) 



13,282 
14,660 
10.4 



(3) 



5.451 
7,123 
30.7 



(4) 



15,236 
17,741 
16.4 



Percent 
owner 
occupied 3 

(5) 



74.4 
74.6 
0,2 



Median 
rent 3 
(dollars) 

(6) 



70 
108 
54.3 



Housing units with* 
out automobiles 
(number) 3 

(7) 



11.5 
11,3 
1.7 



Grocery store 
sales* 4 
($1,000) 



(8) / 



17,694 
28.116 
58,9 



Onondaga 

1960 423.028 106.065 6.691 

1970 472.746 114,707 8.208 

Percentage change 118 8.1 22 7 
1963 
1972 

Percentage change 

Oswego 

I960 86.118 21.063 5.580 

1970 100.897 24.057 7.479 

Percentage change 17 2 14 2 34.0 

1963 
1972 

Percentage change 



124,090 
145.322 
17.1 



24.323 
29.t79 
200 



64.5 
62.6 
2.9 



76.0 
76.1 
0 1 



81 
121 
49.3 



69 
103 
49.3 



18.4 
16.7 
9.2 



17.9 
12.6 
29.6 
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•1972 data are not absolute they are indicative of type statistics which will appear in the 1972 Census of Business. 
\t'*»*vui of Population. i960 and 1970 General Population Characteristics U.S. Department of Commerce. 
V jus of Population. 1 960 and 1970 General and Social Economic Characteristics. U.S. Department of Commerce, 
us of Housing. 1 960 r J 1970 Detailed Homing Characteristics. U.S. Department of Commerce, 
lusof Dullness 196) and 1 97 2 -Retail Trade. U.S. Department of Commerce. 
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COMMERCE DISTRICT OFFICES 

The Department of Commerce has 43 district offices nationwide which furnish a 
number of service.-; oriented primarily for business people. Commerce distrivt offices 
maintain reference libraries which contain Census Bureau publications, sell Census 
Bureau publications in stock, and sponsor workshops with Daia User Services 
specialists (Census Bureau employees) pertaining to the use of census data. In ad- 
dition, district offices carry selected series of unpublished Census Bureau data on 
microfiche. 



determined by an analysis of data in 1970 Census of Population and Housing 
Census Tract Reports and 1972 Census of Retail Trade and Major Retail 
Center Reports (both published by the Bureau of the Census), the usual 
onsite survey, and other sources and methods to be determined by 
management. 



SUMMARY 

In the proceeding sections, applications of census data in business were 
discussed. Primary emphasis was devoted to data from the census of popu- 
lation and housing. And, since this census will, be taken every 5 years 
beginning in 1985, its data will be more timely and thus useful for ap- 
plication to current problems. Nevertheless, the business analyst should 
also be familiar with other data provided by the Census Bureau as well as 
other f'ederal and State agencies. For example, the economic censuses 
provide a wealth of information on various components of our economy. In 
particular, the census of retail trade and the census of manufacturers 
provide relevant data tabulated by the Standard Industrial Classification f 
(SIC) system. The economic censuses are taken at 5-year intervals during 
years ending in "2" and "T % (e,g., 1977 and 1982). A recommended intro- 
duction to those sources is provided by Mini-Guide to the 1977 Economic 
Censuses! 14 Further, the analyst should be familiar with the annual and 
monthly data provided by various surveys (e.g., Annual Survey of 
Manufacturers, current business surveys, and Current Population Surveys). 

The applications discussed herein were directed toward private businesses. 
However, nonprofit organizations encounter many problems similar to 
those described above, lor example, the hospital administrator is con- 
cerned with employment guidelines; the university must forecast enroll- 
ments; and the cits must effective!) locate fire stations. Because of this w ide 
applicahilitv, census data contribute to rational, effective decisions in many 
areas of our soaeU . 
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Chapter 13 



THE USE OF THE CENSUS 
OF POPULATION AND 

HOUSING BY 
GEOGRAPHERS 



Geographers will find in the decennial census of population and housing a 
% treasure of rich resource materials. From the first decennial census of 1790 
to the most recent in 1970 % geographers have always found information 
useful in their analyses of a variety of demographic frameworks. The long 
continuity of the American census also makes it useful for the historical ge- 
ographer for temporal comparisons. From the early censuses, which were 
mostly "head counts/' to the more comprehensive 1980 census, the geogra- 
pher, as well as other social scientists, has been and will be provided with a 
profile of the American people. The more recent censuses provide employ- 
ment, income, and educational data that make them more attractive for 
geographic analysis. 

For the geographer, one of the chief benefits of the census of population 
and housing is the way data are aggregated. Various geographic scales from 
national to block level {ire provided, which make locational (as well as tem- 
poral) comparisons possible. With the urban scene so important in today's 
soeietv, the provision of data at intraurban geographic scales takes on more 
meaning and makes the census all the more beneficial. Geographers often 
use census materials as a starting point for analytical work or as a teaching 
tool. 

There are other censuses that geographers have found useful in their work. 
Beginning in the late 1800's, the census of manufactures and later the 
censuses of retail trade, business, and wholesale trade have been of 
considerable use to geographers. The census of agriculture, first so 
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designated in 1840, has always been a primary research tool for the 
agricultural geographer. These censuses along with the census of popula- 
tion and housing provide data aggregation at scales popular with geogra- 
phers. 

It is impossible to recount the many uses that geographers have made of 
these censuses in a chapter, Only a few will be mentioned to highlight the 
possibilities. 

Historical 

A good example of how geographers have used earlier censuses of pop- 
ulation is exemplified in James D. Vance's "Cities in the Shaping of the 
American Nation.** Vance argues convincingly that early settlement in the 
country had an urban focus, not rural. 1 By tracing the population of cities 
From 1790 (the date of the first decennial census) to the present, Vance 
points out the coastal importance of early cities as transshipping points for 
nonagricultural products (e.g., furs, timbers, and metals). The marketing 
superstructure provided by the import — export entrepreneurs and the ac- 
cumulated capital led to the eventual growth of these cities as manufac- 
turing centers. Philadelphia, Pa., Boston, Mass,, Charleston, S.C, 
Baltimore, Md., and Salem, Mass,, are included in this list. 

By 1830 cities had a somewhat different locational focus. Now they were 
found along inland waterways that provided access to ocean ports. Thus, 
"river towns" began to spring to life and became part of the American 
urban fabric. As inland cities, they functioned as collection points for 
interior agricultural regions and provided the needed function of trans- 
portation to coastal ports, then to international markets. As early as the 
1800\s a kind of geographical urban balance was achieved. Even in # the 
agriculturally specialized American Midwest, we had such cities as 
Indianapolis, ind., Milwaukee, Wise, and St. Louis, Mo. Certainly by 1910 
there was a clear pattern: the emergence of the regional trading center. Only 
the South lagged behind. As changing economies took hold in the South in 
recent decades, it too experienced a growth in urbanization. 

Vance's use of the census of population is instructive. He used the decennial 
censuses to build his arguments and illustrate his narrative. :.i this case, the 
census provided the author with the temporal sequence so important to the 
development of his ideas. It is a classic application of the use of historic 
;etsus materials. 
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There are other examples of how geographers have used historical census 
materials. One, The Spatial Dynamics of U.S. Urban-Industrial Growth. 
IX()0-19I4 % should be mentioned: Not only does the author use the 
decennial censuses but also cites the historical compendium published by 
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the Bureau of the Census, notably the Historical Statistics of the United 
States, Colonial Times to 1957} This volume has now been updated to 1970. 

Retail Geography 

In the area of applied geography, geographers have dealt extensively with 
census data in retail and marketing studies. Census variables (e.g., total pop- 
ulation, population density, income, educational levels, housing counts) 
are indispensable for the retail site analyst. Several important publications 
relate the importance of census data for these studies. Among these are the 
Urban Land Institute's Shopping Center Development Handbook* and 
William Applebaum's Guide to Store Location Research? and Measuring 
Markets: A Guide to the Use of Federal and State Statistical Data, published 
by the U.S. Department of Commerce. 6 

The marketing geographer will generally use census data at two scales of 
analysis. At the broad or macro scale regional patterns of change are 
examined by using State and county level census 1 reports. Updated 
adjustments to most recent censuses are made by using the Current Pop- 
ulation Reports. In urban areas, the analyst will most likely use census tract 
or block data for much of the needed demographic variables and use the 
economic censuses to augment the task. Using data collected from these 
sources, the marketing geographer will generally map the information for 
the study area in order to begin the site-selection task. Dent 7 1 and Young, 9 
among others, have used these approaches in their studies 1o analyze shopp- 
ing center trade areas and to look at historical changes in the Central 
Business District (CBD). 

Geographic Atlases 

In recent years many geographers and cartographers have relied heavily on 
census of population and housing documents for the production of State 
atlases. Included among the general atlas variety are The Atlas of 
Alabama!" Metrolina Atlas! 1 North Carolina Atlas: Portrait of a Changing 
Southern State! 2 and the Atlas of Oregon!* Two atlases that contain only 
computer generated maps using census data from tapes are Stillwater, 
Oklahoma: A Computer' Generated Ailas! A and The Map Abstract of 
Population and Housing: Alabama. /97()!* Two other atlases that contain 
only computer maps but used the paper-ink census of population and 
housing formats for data are the Atlas of Atlantd b and the Atlas of Metro- 
Atlanta. :hv tWO's!* Another atlas. The Changing Population of The 
Southeast** used the 1960 and 1970 Censuses of Population and Housing as 
the primary data sources in conjunction with the IV6X Annual Report of 
i'ital Statistics. Geographers have found census materials to be excellent 
sources of data for the production of these State and regional atlases. In 
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turn, these atlases provide good reference material for students and others 
interested in the geography distribution of our human resources (fig, 13-1). 

An atlas project of much more ambitious dimensions is that produced as 
part of the Comparative Metropolitan Analysis Project, sponsored by the 
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Florin and R J. Kopec's The Changing Population of the 
Southeast 



Figure 13-1. Percentage of Employed Persons Working Outside 
County of Residence. 
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Association .of American Geographers and ..funded by the Nation^5cience 
Foundation, 19 This atlas of 20 metropolitan areas used the 1970 Census of 
Population and Housing Us its primary research base, Data by tracts were 
employed throughout/AVhat makes this atlas possible, of course, is that 
mappable geographical scales are provided in Census Bureau products. 
Moreover, these dataware provided in a comparable format for the 20 cities. 

Quality Of Life Indicators 

Geographers have for years developed "quality of life" indicators for map- 
ping composite scores to better understand the sociohuman scale within 
urban areas. Typical variables that go to make up the quality of life scores 
include infant mortality, crime (homicides, burglaries and other crimes), 
housing quality, income, education levels, and population density. In his 
study of Atlanta's black community, Bederman employed tract-level data 
from the 1970 Census of Population and Housing in his quality of life in- 
dex. •" He later conducted a macro scale study of quality of life for the entire 
State of Georgia, '"' In this latter study, county level data were also obtained 
from the 1970 Census of Population and Housing. 



A DETAILED EXAMPLE 

In Smith's book The Geography of Social Weil-Being, 22 he presents a 
detailed account of the methodology of quality of life studies in the city of 
Tampa, Ha. This study is summarized here to illustrate how census data 
can be used for one type of geographical analysis. 

Purpose of the Study 

The purpose of the Tampa study was to identify target areas for programs 
that were to he administered to raise the quality of life of deprived urban 
residents. 

Background, Poverty area tracts in the city of Tampa were identified in 
l% 7 I he following criteria were used to develop composite poverty 

inu.vv 

Percent of families with cash incomes under $3,000; 

Percent of children under IS years old not living with both parents; 

Percent of males 25 years old and over with less than 8 years of school 
completed; 

Percent of unskilled males (laborers and service workers) 14 years old and 
over in the employed civilian labor force: and 

?c 4iU 
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Percent of all housing units lacking some or all plumbing faculties or 
dilapidated. 

At fhe same time, Tampa joined the Model Cities Program, which was 
developed by the Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan Development 
Act of 1966. Under this program, a model neighborhood area (MNA) was 
identified. This area was to receive programs to improve the ^ quality of 
urban living. Four years later Tampa elected to' join the Planned Variation 
Program, an extension of the Model Cities idea, to aid in the provision of 
revenue sharing. Planned Variation "target areas" were determined by 
using the following variables: Housing conditions, -physical conditions, 
health, crime and delinquency, unemployment, and wejfare services. The 
povert) areas, model cities neighborhoods, and the planned variation tar- 
get areas were mapped (fig. 13-7). 
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Figure 13-2. Three Alternative Definitions of "Problem Areas" in 
Tampa, Florida. The Subdivisions Are Census Tracts. 
(Source: After Smith, 1973.) 
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Quality of Life Variables 

Smith extended the studies conducted by the Government agencies and 
undertook a much more exhaustive quality of life analysis. He and his 
associates adopted 6 major criteria and 47 variables to develop the 
composite quality of life indices (table 13-1), A large amount of data was 
obtained from the 1970 Census of Population and Housing, and additional 
data were collected from local governmental sources. The choice of data 
variables is always a concern to the researcher and usually a compromise . 
between the ideal and the constraints of time and resources. Smith con- 
cludes, however, "...the data assembled provide a satisfactory reflection of 
the general concept of social well-being and embody many important con- 
ditions which have a bearing on the quality of individual life/^ 

Table 13-1. Criteria of Social Well-Being and Variables 
Used in Tampa Study 

Directional 

Criteria and Variables Component 

! K-.CONOMK* STATUS 
i) Income 

1 Income per capita (S) of persons 14 and over 1970 * 

2 Families with income less than $3000 (7c) 1970 

3 Families with income over $ 1 0.000 (7c) 1 970 + 

4 Persons in families below poverty level (7c) 1970 

mi hmploymvnt 

5 Unemployed persons (7* total workforce) 1970 

h Persons aged 16 to 24 working less than 40 weeks (%) 1969 

7 White-collar workers ('*) 1970 + 

X Blue-collar workers (7c) 1970 

in) Wvlj,:rv 

9 Families on AFDC program ('.?) October 1971 
10 Persons aged 65 and over on Old Age Assistance (3) Oct. 1971 

II FNVIRONMFM 

1 1 Average value ol owner-occupied units (S) 1970 + 

12 Owner-occupied units valued less than SI 0,000 ( J) 1970 

1 t Average monthly rental of rented units ($) 1970 + 

14 Rented units with monthly rentals less than $60 (7c) 1970 

I r * I 'ruts with complete plumbing facilities CM 1970 s-\ + 

\h Deteriorating and dilapidated houses C?) 1971 \ 

ifl Stra ti and Svwvrs 

I 7 Streets needing reconstruction ("? o' total length) 1971 

I* Streets needing scarification arid resurfacing [ r '< of total length) 1971 

I*) Sanitary sewer deficiencies {'-" of total area) 1971 

20 Sturm sewer deficiencies i ' ot total area) 1971 

ui) Air Pt>llutk>n 

21 Maximum monthly dust fall (tons/sq. mile) 1969 

22 Average suspended particulates 1969(pgm/m i /day) 1969 

2* Maximum monthly sulfation 1969 (mg SO,/100crn 2 /day) 1969 
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Table 13-1. Criteria of Social Well-Being and Variables 
Used in Tampa Study 
(Cont'd) 



Criteria .ind Variables 



Directional 
Component 



vi) Open space 

24 Area lacking park and recreation facilities (%) 1971 

III HEALTH 

i) General Mortality 

25 Infant deaths (per 1000 live births) 1970 

26 Death rate (per 10,000 persons 65 or over) 1970 

u) Chronic Diseases 

27 Cancer deaths (per 100,000 population) 1970 

28 Stroke deaths (per 100,000 population)' 1970 

29 Heart disease deaths (per 100,000 population) 1970 

30 New active tuberculosis cases (per 100,000 population) 1970 

IV EDUCATION 
i) Duration 

3 1 Persons aged 1 8 to 24 with 4 or more years high school or 

college (%) 1970 + 

32 Persons over 25 with 8 years or less school (%) 1970 

33 Persons over 25 with 4 years high school (%) 1970 + 

34 Persons over 25 with 4 years college (%) 1 970 + 

V SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 
l ) Personal Pathologies 

35 Narcotic violations arrests (per 10,000 residents) 1971 

36 Venereal disease cases (per 10,000 population) 1970 

n ) Family Breakdown 

37 Families with children, having husband and wife present (%) 1970 + 

38 Persons separated or divorced (% ever married) 1970 

ui) Overcrowding 

3*> Dwellings with more than 1 .0 persons per room (%) 1970 

iv ) Puhlu Order and Safety 

40 Criminal violation arrests (per 1000 residents) 1971 

41 JuvemJe delinquency arrests (per 10,000 residents) 1971 

42 Accidental deaths (per 100,000 population) 1970 

v) Delinquency 

43 Juvenile delinquency arrests by residency (per 10,000 population) 1971 

VI PARTICIPATION AND EQUALITY 
i) tlfitoral Participation 

44 Registered voters {% population 18 and over) 1971 + 

45 Eligible voters voting in mayoral election {%) 1971 v 

ii) Equality 

46 Racial distribution Index 1970 

47 Income distribution index 1970 
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Figure 13-3. Standard Scores on a General Indicator of Social Well- 
being, Based on Data on all 47 Variables Listed in 
Table 9-1. (Source: After Smith, 1973.) 

Methodology 

The first attempt at aggregating the 47 variables was to use the "Standard 
Score Additive Model," a method where original data are literally 
transformed into /-scores, then added to derive composite scores. By add- 
ing all classes together, one can obtain a genera! indicator. These can be 
mapped by tract, as shown here. Each variable has a directional component 
of ( + ) or (-) depending on the Z-scores' values above or below the mean 
(table I.LI and figure 13-3). 
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I Soc.ii Problem* 




II Socio economic Itatui 



Figure 13-4. Scores on Indicators Derived From Four Leading Fac- 
tors of Social Well-being. The Factors Are As Identi- 
fied in Table 13-2. (Source: based on maps in Smith, 
1973.) 

One difficulty with the additive model is that it does not reveal the 
quantitative interrelationships among variables. As a result, Smith 
subjected the data variables to a factor analysis test. Specifically, in this 
method all data and their interrelationships are determined by computing 
intereorrelations among all data variables, such that primary "factors" 
(groups of variables that are highly associated with each other) are revealed. 
A term called "loading" is generated, which is the correlation coefficient 
between variables and the factors. For this study, social problems, 
socioeconomic status, racial segregation, and social deprivation were 
factors one through four, respectively. The loadings of each variable on 
these factors are reproduced in table 13-2. Again, these may be mapped by 
tract (see fig. 13-4). Each factor is mapped separately and, using this 
method, the geographical distribution of these quality-of-life indices 
becomes apparent. 
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Table 13-2* Highest Loadings on Leading Social 



Well-being Factors in Tampa 

Highest 

Criteria and Variable loadings 



1 . SOCIAL PROBLEMS (explained variance : 1 7M) 

Death rate 998 

Heart disease deaths .946 

Cancer deaths .905 

Criminal violation arrests .885 

Juvenile delinquency arrests .851 

Stroke deaths .789 

Families on AFDC .682 

Persons separated or divorced .619 

Juvenile delinquency arrests by residence .605 

Families with children having husband and wife .567 

Narcotics violations .554 

Families with incomes less than $3000 .552 

Venereal disease .520 

Persons 1 8 to.24 with 4 years high school or college .501 

2. SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS (explained variance : 1 1 37< ) 

Persons over 25 with 4 years college .934 

Average value of owner-occupied housing units .909 

Income per capita .744 

Blue-collar workers .633 

Families with incomes over $10,000 .61 5 

Maximum monthly sulfation - .568 

Average monthly rental of rented housing units .556 

White-collar workers .548 

Persons over 25 with 8 years school .533 

Owner-occupied housing units valued less than $10,000 .498 

Registered voters .454 

3. RACIAL SEGREGATION (explained variance: 9.5%) 

Racial distribution index .873 

Dwelling with more than 1 .0 persons per room .846 

Persons on Old Age Assistance .710 

Persons over 25 with 4 years high school .479 

Persons 18 to 24 with 4 years high school or college .465 

Juvenile delinquency arrests by residence .462 

White-collar workers .434 

Families on AFDC .421 

4 SOCIAL DEPRIVATION (explained variance 8.3^ ) 

Unemployed persons .834 

New active tuberculosis cases ' .810 

Housing umts with complete plumbing .640 
Narcotics violations ■* .590 

Venereal disease .513 

Families having husband and wife with children .450 

Persons in families below poverty level .441 

Infant deaths .434 
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Conclusions 

Smith concludes that intracity qual ty-of-life indicators can (1) provide 
information for decisionmakers who formulate public urban planning 
.policy. (2) identify problem areas, and (3) provide a structure to seemingly 
random collections of data. It was discovered in his analysis that the 
physical environment appeared to play little importance with social prob- 
lems, suggesting that "face-life" projects (physical redesign) may solve few 
problems and do not get to the cause of social ills. Smith concludes: 

When the largely demographic and economic data from the census are augmented or 
replaced by information on the broad range of conditions contributing to social well- 
being, the spatial structure of cities appears to take on a somewhat different form 
The limited evidence available suggests that the population of subareas of the city 
may he primarily differentiated according to the incidence of social problems rather 
than according to their socioeconomic status, stage in life cycle, or ethnic back- 
ground. If further studies of the kind reported here confirmed this, then the geogra- 
pher \ view xif the city must change. He will begin to see patterns of social problems, 
or arcal differentiation with respect to social well-being, transcending the economic 
and demographic patterns which have dominated his previous observations. He will 
thus achieve a more humanistic view of the internal differentiation of cities. He may 
then he led to examine the basic mechanism within the quality of life as exist in the 
American city, and to begin to design some alternatives to create a new spatial order. 

SUMMARY 

()nl\ a few of the kinds of uses geographers have made of the census of pop- 
ulation and housing have been mentioned here. To be sure, the list is varied 
and long. However, the ones selected indicate the diverse possibilities not 
only in topic but also in scale. Geographers will no doubt continue to find 
the census helpful, and they will continue to explore other ways in which 
thev can derive data from these most resourceful volumes. 
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The decennial censuses of population and housing offer a rich supply of 
materials for use in the conduct of research. In this chapter we first provide 
an overview of some of the research issues that sociologists and social de- 
mographers investigate with census resources. We then turn to a specific ap- 
plication of census data as they might be used by a sociologist or a social 
demographer. * 

The decennial censuses provide the researcher with almost complete 
information on the United States population and its various geographic 
subpopulations (i.e., regions, States, metropolitan areas, cities, counties, 
etc.). The censuses give detailed information on the size of the population 
and subpopulations, their composition (i.e., their age, 'sex, and racial 
structure or their economic, educational, and labor force structure), and 
their spatial distributions (i.e., regional, metropolitan/nonmetropolitan, 
and rural -urban). Moreover, in recent years the censuses have contained 
information on residential mobility, fertility, and, of course, housing. The 
decennial censuses, therefore, are the major source of statistical data for 
sociologists and social demographers. 

The fact that census data are available for a variety of geographic units is 
significant in itself. The focus of research can be as broad as the entire 
Nation with its several regions or as narrow as an individual metropolitan 
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area or county. It even permits the researcher to break cities down into their 
constituent census tracts or blocks for a closer view. Thus,, there have been 
studies of the increase in the size of the entire American population 1 and of 
migration streams among the various regions and States within the Nation ? 
and the Nation's metropolitan areas. 1 There have also been a series of 
studies of c'ties as collections of census tracts and blocks (this refers to the 
literature on social area analysis and factorial ecology). 4 Another set of 
topics of interest to sociologists and social demographers alike is that of 
social stratification, inequality, and social mobility. While sociologists and 
others researching in these areas can focus on any given unit of analysis, as 
was noted above, they frequently combine data on size and composition. 
Thus, they may ask questions regarding the extent to which males and 
females in the United States are located in similar or dissimilar occupational 
structures or experience differential education attainment and the degree to 
which these patterns have changed over time. 5 7 By adding the distribution 
dimension to those of size and composition, researchers also asked about 
the degree to which various groups (e.g., race, ethnic, age, occupation) are 
residentially segregated from one another in the cities of the United States, 
whether or not this has increased or decreased over the years and what kinds 
of factors may be influencing the segregation levels. 8 12 Retaining the 
compositional characteristics of race and ethnicity while focusing on 
economic status, other sociologists and social demographers have turned 
their attention to the degree to which white males earn more money than 
blacks, Mexican- Americans, and females, and the extent to which this 
phenomenon has changed over time. 13 15 One topic that has been of major 
importance to the sociological literature is the family. Consequently, there is 
a great deal of research that focuses on the Structure of the family, 16 the 
impact of changes in the family life cycle 17 and the changing roles of women 
in society. 18 More recently, attention is being paid to the incidence of 
alternative living arrangements and the possible consequences these may 
have with a family as an institution and for the society as a whole. 19 

Along a similar vein, the situation of the elderly is of growing interest as 
the> become an increasing proportion of the total population of the United 
States, (ireater significance is being attached to information on migration 
patterns of the elderly. 11 ■' the number of elderly living in various kinds of 
institutional settings as well as in other types of arrangements, and their 
social and economic circumstances. :t 

The preceding are but selected examples of the kinds of studies sociologists 
and social demographers have carried out with data from the previous 
decennial censuses. Similar studies will undoubtedly be carried out with 
data derived from the 1980 Census of Population and Housing. In each 
instance, the census materials allow the researcher to address matters of 
crucial relevance and importance for the society at large as well as for their 
own individual scholarly specializations. With this in mind we turn now to 
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the detailed discussion of a specific application of census data: Is there an 
"ethnic" cost to being a Mexican-American? 

EARNINGS DIFFERENCES BETWEEN ANGLO 
AND MEXICAN-AMERICAN WORKERS 

Numerous studies exist in the sociological literature that report an Anglo 
advantage in earnings over comparably defined Mexican-Americans u 26 
Part of this advantage may well be a result of differences in education; that 
is, Mexican-Americans with lower levels of educational attainment than 
Anglos earn fewer dollars than Anglos. It is also possible that part of this 
advantage is a result of differences in occupation; that is, Mexican 
Americans are generally in less prestigious occupations, and hence report 
lower earnings than Anglos. Still a third possible reason for the Anglo 
earnings advantage is the fact that more Mexican-Americans than Anglos 
are engaged in part-time work; the fewer hours and weeks one works, the 
less money the person receives for the work. Mexican-Americans are also 
found with greater relative frequency in rural areas than Anglos, and since 
wage scales generally are lower in rural areas, this" differential may be 
another reason why Anglos earn more than Mexican-Americans. 

The events of the I960's would appear to suggest that the "cost" of being a 
Mexican-American worker .should have declined since 1960. The past few 
years have witnessed the emergence of what Alvarez has called the "Chicano 
Generation," a phenomenon involving not only a "new consciousness 
beginning to make itself felt among Mexican-Americans" but also a 
Mexican-American movement with its attendant demands for equal 
resources and opportunities. " This new awareness has been further reinfor- 
ced by the civil rights legislation of the 1960's, and judicial decisions inten- 
ded to provide equal resources and opportunities for all citizens. While it is 
true that these events have followed by a number of years the parallel ac- 
tivities of the black population, most would claim, especially in the 
Southwest, that the C hicano movement has had an impact on the ways and 
thinking of the Anglo majority. 

Less clear, however, are the effects of the Chicano movement and civil rights 
legislation on older Mexican- Americans, particularly those who were 
already functioning in the work force when the movement began. If the 
experiences of the black population are mirrored in the Mexican-American 
population, we should not expect much improvement in.Jhe conditions of 
these older workers. For example. Farley and Hermalin observed that im- 
provement in socioeconomic status increased more rapidly for blacks than 
for whites during the 1960's 28 Their abbreviated cohort analysis, however, 
suggested the conclusion tha» "... apparently, even during the prosperous 
I9'j0*s, there was not much relative improvement in income for black men 
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who were 25 and over in I960;' 29 If the Mexican-American experience does 
parallel that of blacks, it might be hypothesized that the "cost" of being an 
older Mexican- American in 1970 has remained the same, or perhaps even in- 
creased, since 1960. 

Data and Methods 
Data 

The data for this study are taken from the Public Use Samples of the 1960 
and 1970 Census of Population. 30 }] The 1960 sample is a 1-percent sample 
of the basic records and the 1970 sample is nearly twice as large because of 
the development by the Census Bureau of multiple Public Use Samples for 
1970. After imposing a number of constraints upon the samples (see below), 
the I960 sample numbered 20,359 Anglos and 2,201 Mexican Americans. 
The 1970 sample was more than twice as large and included 45,281 Anglos ■ 
and 5,294 Mexican Americans. 

The 1960 and 1970 Public Use Samples 

The public use samples are multireel files of population and household data 
based on I -percent samples of the individual records from the 1960 and 1970 
census enumerations. As noted earlier in this volume, the smallest territorial 
identification unit in the 1960 file is the State; and there are a total of 30 reels 
available (some with more than one State). The 1970 files are. more* 
extensive, however. 

Recall that the 1970 census enumeration used two schedules, I of every 5 
households was administered a lengthy questionnaire, and 1 of every 20 
households was administered a longer and slightly different questionnaire; 
these two samples became known us the 15-percent and the 5-percent sam- 
ples, respectively In assembling PUS files for 1970 the Bureau prepared 
separate files for both the 15-pereent basic sample and the 5-percent basic 
sample. 1 urther. there'were three geographic base files developed in 1970: 
(I) A State file: (2) a SMSA file (over 250,000 in population); and (3) a 
neighborhood characteristic file. Therefore, there was a total of six PUS 
files produced for l l >70: the State and neighborhood files (for both the 15- 
percent and 5-percent samples consisting of 33 tapes each), and the SMSA 
file (again for both the 15-percent and 5-percent samples consisting of 30 
tapes). 

These six PUS files for 1 970 are separate files of households and individuals. 
That is. different persons make up the samples in each of the six files. Thus if 
vou used both the 15-percent and 5-percent tapes for the States, and one of 
your data needs was earnings by color, age, and occupation, you would have . 
in aetualiu a 2-percent sample by combining the 1 5-percent and 5-percent 
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files together. (For analyses where geographical identification was not 
needed in detail, one could combine all six files and have a 6-percent file of 
basic records from the 1970 census, or data on about 12 million individuals.) 
In the present study we use the 5-percent and lS-percent 1970 State samples 
for the five Southwestern States. 

Spanish Surname Data 

Analysis of the Mexican American population based on data from decennial 
censuses is handicapped to a certain degree by the quality of the Mexican 
American data. In the 1960 census, Mexican Americans were not 
enumerated as such, but were identified by coders on an ex post facto basis 
as "white persons of Spanish surname"; this designation was based on a list 
of about 7,000 Spanish surnames compiled by the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service. There are indeed problems with this approach in the 
identification of the Mexican American population, although it has been 
considered by/some as preferable to the earlier census practice of "having 
the enumerators identify persons in terms of race or use of the mother 
tongue. "" 

In 1970 more extensive approaches were employed in the identification of 
the Spanish heritage population. Although still not without validity and 
reliability problems, these new procedures probably resulted in the best data 
on Spanish ethnic groups heretofore possible. However, since our strategy 
involves the comparison of earnings data for Anglos and Mexican 
Americans for I960 and 1970, the Spanish surname data set was used to 
identify the Mexican American population in 1970, principally for 
comparability purposes. 

Sample Constraints 

In developing the samples af Anglo and Mexican American males, we 
imposed a series of controls so that the resulting subpopulations would be 
closely comparable on relevant socioeconomic and demographic 
characteristics. Included in our samples of the two ethnic groups therefore 
are only those males who were full-time workers, between the ages of 30 and 
50 in 1970, in predominantly urban occupations, and residing in one of the 
five Southwestern States pf Arizona. California, Colorado, New Mexico, or 
Texas. 

As we noted at the beginning of this paper, an investigation of earnings 
differences between two groups may be significantly influenced by the 
distribution of lull- and part-time workers in each of the groups. If the a- 
mount of time spent in the workforce were not taken into consideration, one 
could argue that resulting earnings differences u*ay be due to the heavier 
representation of part-time workers in one group than in the other. We have 
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thus included in our 1960 and 1970 samples only those Anglo and Mexican 
American males who both (1) worked at least 40 weeks during the year 
preceding the census (i,e., 1959 or 1969), and (2) worked at least 35 hours in 
the week preceding April I, 1960 (or 1970), the date of the census 
enumeration. It is assumed that those men working a full-time week during 
the week preceding the census enumeration were also working a full week in 
the 40 or more weeks they worked in 1959 (or 1969). There are 
methodological problems with this strategy, but it is the closest one can ap- 
proximate the full-time variable with data from the decennial censuses. 



Another constraint imposed upon our samples is the employment of 
predominantly urban occupations, We exclude farmers and farm managers, 
and farm laborers and foremen, because of the well-documented findings on 

the economic retardation of Mexican-Americans in farm occupations, 
where the great economic disparities exist. 11 This constraint is an important 
one to remember in the presentation and interpretation of the findings. 
C learly, the analyses do not apply to all Mexican-American (or Anglo) male 
workers. 

A third sample constraint is age. Included are males not older than 40 years 
in 1960 (and 50 years in 197u). Specifying an upper-age boundary on the 
sample permits the inclusion of a larger portion of native-born Mexican 
Americans than would have been possible had we included Mexican 
Americans, say, up to age 64. By further restricting the sample to men who 
were not beyond age 40 in 1960, we keep to a minimum the number of 
Mexican-Americans who began employment prior to World War II. This is 
another important consideration because of the fact that World War II was 
a turning point for Mexican-Americans in terms of a reduction in dis- 
crimination and an increase in educational and economic opportunities. 14 u 
Had we included the older Mexican- Americans in the sample with their 
heavily foreign-born backgrounds, limited formal education, and largely 
unskilled occupational positions, earnings differences between the full 
component of Mexican- Americans and Anglos may have been inflated 
substantially. As with the other sample constraints, our purpose in imposing 
them on the samples of Anglo and Mexican-American men is to make the 
two ethnic groups as comparable as possible on those demographic and 
labor-force characteristics that influence earnings. 

A final constraint refers to region of residence, Only those workers residing 
in one of the five Southwestern States of Arizona, California, Colorado, 
New Mexico, or Texas are included. This constraint was necessary, since 
Spanish surname data for 1960 and 1970 are only reported for this region. 
The problem is not serious for the Mexican-American population, since the 
greatest numbers of them reside in the Southwest, With respect to the Anglo 
population, we could have drawn a sample from the entire United States, 
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but decided against this procedure because of regional differences in wages, 
dollar value, and labor force demand. 

We have specified four criteria in the definition of the samples of Anglo and 
Mexican American workers to be analyzed in this study: We include men 
who were full-time workers, in predominantly urban occupations, between 
the ages of 20 and 40 in I960 (and 30 and 50 in 1970), and residing in one of 
the five Southwestern States, Were these characteristics not taken into 
consideration, net earnings figures between the two ethnic groups might be 
confounded. Since the Anglo and Mexican American males in the sample 
arc a somewhat select group, however, and probably not representative of 
the larger populations from which they were drawn, o«ur findings will be ap- 
plicable onls to the sample populations investigated. 

Findings* 

In figures i through 8, the relationships between educational attainment 
and average earnings for each occupational category in 1959 and 1969 have* 
been plotted. Income for both time periods has been expressed in 1959 dol- 
lars for purposes of comparability. The Mexican- American plots are 
represented by dashed lines, and solid lines indicate the plots for Anglos. 

The general pattern emerging after examining the eight figures is that in 
both 1959 and 1969, with only one exception in each year, Anglo workers 
have higher average earnings in every occupational group and at every level 
of educational attainment than Mexican Americans, Both groups reported 
higher earnings in 1969 than in 1959, and in all except three instances 
Mexican-American earnings in 1969 were above those for Anglos in 1959, In 
spite of increases for Mexican-Americans, however, it appears that earnings 
rose more rapidly for Anglo workers, and that the overall kk cost M of being a 
Mexican-American worker may have become greater in 1969 than it was in 
19*9. * • 



•In lODttruiimg t he eight scatter diagrams the educational datii were grouped 
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Among professional workers (fig. 14-1), earnings differences between 
Mexican American -and Anglo workers increased at all educational levels 
between 1959 and 1969, with the largest increase ($1,400) occurring among 
workers with a high school diploma. That is, in 1959 Anglo professionals 
earned about $600 more than Mexican American professionals^ 1969 this 
difference had increased by over $1,400 so that it exceeded $2,000. The 
.smaller difference between Mexican-Americans and Anglos in 1969 was 
$-1,500. or approximate!) two-and-a-half times as large as the smallest dif- " 
ference in 1959. 

In both 1959 and 1969 the income differences between Anglo and Mexican- 
American managers, officials, and proprietors (fig. 14-2) were larger at most 
levels of educational attainment than in any other occupational category, 
Furthermore, at four of the six levels of educational attainment, the 
differences between the two ethnic groups increased between 1959 and 1969. 
f or example, in 1959 Anglo managers with 4 or more years of college 
earned on the average $2,300 more than Mexican-American managers with 
the same education; by 1969 this differential had increased to $3,500, 

Among clerical workers (fig. 14-3), with one exception, earnings differences 
between Mexican-Americans and Anglos rose between 1959 and 1969. The 
largest difference in 1969 ($2,600) was found among workers with 4 or more 
years of college, a category for wh'ch no comparable data were available in 
1959. fhe pattern for sales workers (fig, 14-4) was more mixed or varied 
than that for clerical workers, including the one instance in 1969 where 
Mexican- Americar workers earned more than Anglos in the same 
occupation and at the same educational level (4 years of college or more), 
yet at the other extreme (0 to 7 years of schooling) Anglo sales workers in 
1969 reported earnings on the average of $3,700 more than Mexican 
American sales worWers with the same level of education, the largest income 
difference between^ nglos and Mexican-Americans in either 1969 or 1959, 

Income differences between Anglo and Mexican- American blue-coilar or 
manual workers in both 1959 and 1969 were less pronounced than the 
corresponding differences in the white-collar or nonmanual occupational 
categories. At most levels of educational attainment for Anglo and Mexican 
American craftsmen (fig. 14-5), the differences reported for 1959 increased 
slightly by 1969. The largest increase among craftsmen, however, was only 
$750 (for those with an eighth grade education), an amount considerably 
less than some of the increases noted earlier for the white-collar 
occupations. While no comparison was made between 1959 and 1969 for 
craftsmen with college degrees, we note that the difference between Anglo 
and Mesican-American craftsmen in 1969 at this level of educational at- 
tainment was $2,900, and this is the only case in 1969 where income 
differences between Anglo and Mexican- American blue-collar workers ex- 
ceeded $1.7(X). 
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Figure 14 1. Mean Income of Male Anglo and Mexican-American 
Workers at Various Levels of Educational Attainment, 20-40 
Years Old in 1959 and 30-50 Years Old in 1969: Professional, 
- Technical, and Kindred Workers, 
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Figure 14-2. Mean Income of Male Anglo and Mexican-American 
Workers at Various Levels of Educational Attainment, 20-40 
Years Old in 1959 and 30-50 Years Old in 1969: Managers, 
Officials, and Proprietors. 
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Figure 14-3. Mean Income of Male Anglo and Mexican-American 
Workers at Various Levels of Educational Attainment, 20-40 
Years Old in 1959 and 30-50 Years Old in 1969: Clerical and 
K" O Workers. 
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Figure 14*5. Mean Income of Male Anglo and Mexican-Ameri< 
Workers at Various Levels of Educational Attainment, 20-40 
Years Old in 1959 and 30-50 Years Old in 1969: Craftsmen, 
Foremen, arid Kindred Workers. 



Figure 14-6. Mean Income of Male Anglo and Mexican-American 
Workers at Various Levels of Educational Attainment, 20-40 
Years Old in 1959 and 30 50 Years Old in 1969: Operatives 
and Kindred Workers. 
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Figure 14-7. Mean Income of Male Anglo and Mexican-American 
Workers at Various Levels of Educational Attainment, 20-40 
Yr- in 1959 and 30-50 Years Old in 1969: Service 
>w ERiC Exc8 P t Private Household. 



Figure 14-8. Mean Income of Male Anglo and Mexican -American 
Workers at Various Levels of Educational Attainment, 20-40 
Years Old in 1959 and 30-50 Years Old in 1969: Laborers. 
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Differences widened slightly between 1959 and 1969 in average earnings 
between Anglo and Mexican American operatives (fig. 14-6) at the five levels 
of educational attainment where comparisons are possible, but the largest 
gap was only $1,100 among males with 1 to 3 years of college. The situation 
for service workers (fig. 14-7) was more varied. At the two lowest levels of 
educational attainment the differences between Anglos and Mexican - 
Americans decreased, but at the next three levels of education they in- 
creased. Yet, at the level of 4 years of college or more (where there were not 
sufficient numbers of Mexican American workers for a comparison in 
1959), the difference in 1969 between Anglos and Mexican-Americans was a 
mere $100. 

The least amount of ethnic differentiation by income in 1959 was found 
•among laborers, a pattern holding true generally for 1969 (fig. 14-8). 
However, while the maximum difference in this occupational category in 
1959 was about $600 for workers with 1 to 3 years of high school, by 1969 
the maximum difference was $1,000 among laborers with 0 to 7 years of 
school. Furthermore, at all educational levels where comparisons were 
possible, the differences in average income between the ethnic groups in- 
creased during the 1960's. 

lUe above examination suggests that in 1969 at every level of educational at- 
tainment in every occupational category, with only one exception, Anglo 
male workers earned more on the average than Mexican- American workers. 
Furthermore, the differences by occupation and education have increased 
for the most part since 1959. 

We shift our analysis here to Anglo / Mexican- American earnings 
differences excluding the effects of both occupational and educational 
composition. In other words, if Mexican- Americans were characterized by 
the same occupational and educational distributions as Anglos, would there 
remain a difference in average earnings between them in 1969? If yes, to 
what extent has this difference changed since 1959? 

The compositional effects of occupation and education may be removed by 
decomposing the difference between Anglo and Mexican American income 
into two terms: One expresses the total difference attributable to 
Anglo / Mexican- American differences in educational and occupational 
structures (i.e., the compositional effect), and the other represents the 
differences resulting from Anglo/ Mexican- American differences specific to 
occupation and education (i.e., the net effect).* 

The total income difference in 1969 (in 1959 dollars) between Anglo and 

Mexican-American lull-time male workers between the ages of 30 and 50, in 

*See reference 26. pp. 7()s.7()n f ( , r a complete staiement on the decomposition process. The 
methodology employed was adapted from reference I. V Other procedures that could have heen 
used include regression standardization, among other techniques, f-'or a review of these 
procedures and an application see reference .18. 
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the urban occupations, residing in one of the five Southwestern States was 
$3,237. Differences in education and occupational structure account for 58 
percent of this difference (or $1,889). The balance, $1,348, it is suggested, 
may possibly be ascribed to minority group membershio.* This difference of 
over $1,300 remains after controlling for occupation a: 4 education. In ad- 
dition, this difference does not result from the fact that Mexican Americans 
are characterized by more part-time employment than Anglos, by more 
agricultural workers, and by an over-representation of younger persons; the 
sample has been defined in such a way that workers with the above 
characteristics were excluded. Accordingly, we infer that the nearly $1,350 
balance may be due mainly, if not exclusively, to minority group 
membership. 

Clearly, a rather substantial difference exists between the average incomes 
of Anglo and Mexican-American male workers. An especially intriguing 
concern, however, is with the extent to which this difference has changed 
between 1959 and 1969. We began this analysis with the expectation that the 
"cost" of being an older Mexican-American worker may well have remained 
the same or increased between 1960 and 1970, since men between the ages of 
30 and 5(^in 1970 were not as likely as younger men to benefit from the civil 
rights legislation and the Chicano movement of the 1960's. 



The 1970 census data examined suggest indirect support for this hypothesis. 
The total difference between the average incomes of Anglo and Mexican 
American workers in 1959 was $2,050; after removing the effects of 
occupation and education, a balance of $909 remained. 36 The balance of 
$1 ,348 in 1969 is over $400 greater than the $909 in 1959. We suggest there- 
fore that not only does there exist an economic cost for being a Mexican 
American, hut it appears from our data that the cost increased by about 48 
percent between 1959 and 1969. 



Mexican-Americans 1 income rose substantially between 1959 and 1969, even 
when these changes are examined in constant (i.e., 1959) dollars. Yet in 
terms of economic increases relative to the Anglo population, Mexican 
Americans lost ground during the 1960's. 

It the findings from this and similar studies are correct, then there remain 
numerous unanswered questions to be pursued by social demographers as 
they attempt to relate demographic and sociological variables and processes 
to one another. Several possible research questions emerge. 



*} or the sake of comparison, the 1969 analysis was conducted in 1969 dollars. The total 
difference between Anglo and Mexican-American workers was $3,941. of this amount $2,295 
w.is contributed to compositional effects, thus, in 1969 the cost of being a Mexican-American in 
MM dollars w.is $1,646 
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Why is the earnings difference between 30- and 50-year old Anglo and 
Mexican- American workers in 1970 greater than that reported for the same 
cohort in 1960? Are younger Mexican- Americans more likely to benefit 
from the Chicano movement and civif rights legislation than the older 
minority group members? Is more time needed for social and legislative 
changes to have an effect on the earnings of older Mexican- American 
workers? Is it possible that additional factors, such as length of residence, 
need to be built into the analysis? It is at this point that the researcher may 
decide to seek answers to these questions by reevaluating current research 
methodologies, by examining the census data in more detail, or by going 
beyond the census reports or tape files usipg historical documents, 
conducting personal interviews, or drawing upon other aggregated data sets. 



EDITOR'S NOTE ON SPANISH ANCESTRY 
POPULATION DATA USE 



Chapter^ reviewed a number of limitations and cautions regarding the use 
of census data. Poston's article highlights some interesting and difficult 
questions that census data users, particularly those working with Spanish 
ancestry populations, must face. 

Who Are Mexican-Americans? 

Poston has used the identifier "Spanish surname" as a proxy for Mexican- 
American because he wanted to compare earnings for 1960 and 1970 in five 
Southwestern States. There are other Spanish ancestry population 
identifiers that are available from the 1970 census. None of the identifiers, 
however, include "Mexican- Americans" as a distinct category. 

The identifier with the longest history of census use is that of birthplace of 
the individual and his parents. This question provides information on the 
first- and second-generation immigrant groups from foreign Spanish 
countries and Puerto Rico. 

The Spanish language identifier, obtained through asking persons to report 
their mother tongue, provides indicators of Spanish language usage and 
background for persons who not only had Spanish mother tongue 
themselves but for those who were living in families where the head or wife 
was of Spanish mother tongue. 

Identification through Spanish surname, used only in the five Southwestern 
States, provided historically comparable 1970 data, with data for 1950 and 
1960, when similar identification was made. Spanish surname identification 
also permits comparison of Spanish ancestry statistics from administrative 
records— where surname is the only ethnic identifier— with Spanish 
surname base data collected in the decennial census. 
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Another Spanish ancestry question in 1970 asked "Is this person's oVigin or 

descent " followed by choices of "Mexican," "Puerto Rican," 

"Cuban," "Central South American " "Other Spanish," or "None of 
these." This question provides data on each separate group and is not 
restricted to place of birth, language, or surname, 

The term Spanish heritage is a composite term of the major identifiers. 

The choice of Spanish ancestry identifiers is confounded by two other issues. 
First, does the chosen identifier accurately represent the population under 
study 1 } A study ("Comparison of Persons of Spanish Surname and Persons 
of Spanish Origin in the United States", Technical Paper 38) based upon the 
March 1971 Current Population Survey found that among men of Mexican 
origin in the United States in March 1971, 76.6 percent had a Spanish 
surname. Second, is the most appropriate identifier available for the geo- 
graphic region under study? (See table 14-1 j 



Table 14-1. 1970 Census Spanish Ancestry Population 
Identifiers, by Geographical Area of Major Tabulation 
and Census Sample Size; April 1970 



Identifier 


Geographical areas in 
which mijbrlabulations 
of the identifiers are 
presented 


1970 census 
sample size * 


Birth or parentage 


Mid-Atlantic States 
(New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania) 


15% 


Spanish surname 
and Spanish lan- 
guage or surname 


Five Southwestern 
States (Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, New 
Mexico, and Texas) 


15% 


Spanish language 


Remaining 42 States 
and District of Colum- 
bia »• 


15% 


Spanish origin 


Each of the fifty States 
in the United States and 
total United States 


5% 


Spanish heritage 


Total United States 


15% 
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Are the Data Comparable From One Census To 
Another? 

Poston chose the Spanish surname identifier because he wanted to examine 
both 1960 and 1970 data. The following explanation suggests that the 
surname identifier is a reasonable choice; however, there were subtle 
differences in the ways that the data were coded for those years. 

Identification by Spanish surname was first used by the Bureau of the 
Census in the 1950 Census of Population and later in the 1960 and 1970 
censuses. Persons of Spanish surname were identified only in the five 
Southwestern States of Arizona, California, Colorado, New Mexico, and 
Texas because of the frequent occurrence in other States of surnames 
identical to Spanish surnames but belonging to other ethnic groups (e.g., 
Italian, Portuguese, and English). 

In the censuses of 1950, I960, and 1970, a manual coding operation was 
used to identify Spanish surnames. A list of about 8,000 Spanish surnames 
originally compiled by the Immigration and Naturalization Service and 
updated by the Bureau of the Census was used in the coding process. 

Although the manual coding operation of Spanish surnames has not 
changed substantially since 1950, the content of the list was expanded for 
1970 by adding surnames that had 25 or more listings in the 1962 edition of 
the Havana, Cuba, telephone directory, and in the 1970 editions of the San 
~ Juan, Puerto Rico, and Mexico City, Mexicoaelephone directories. Ad- 
ditions to the list were also made through checking surnames with reported 
ethnic background in the 1968 October-December Urban Employment 
Survey, and by including surnames from a study by Charles R. Maduell 
entitled The Romance of Spanish Surnames, New Orleans, La., 1967. 
Moreover, in addition to coding as Spanish those names on the census 
questionnaires that were on the list, coders were instructed to code as 
Spanish any surname with endings in a, es, n, no, os, s, or z in which the 
preceding part of the name appeared on the list. Surnames on the 
questionnaires with a prefix of De, Del, De La, De Las, or De Los, in ad- 
dition to the name on the list, were coded as Spanish. The name "Martin," a 
special case, was coded as Spanish if (1) the person surnamed "Martin" or 
either of his parents was born in a Spanish-speaking country of America or 
in Spain, (2) the person indicated that Spanish was his mother tongue, or (3) 
the person reported he was of Spanish origin. 

The format of the Spanish surname list was also changed for the 1970 
census. Similar Spanish surnames that appeared on lists for the 1950 and 
I960 census were combined into a single entry for the 1970 list. For example, 
the surnames Abel, Abela, and Abelas, which appeared separately in the 
previous lists, were condensed for 1970 into one line as Abel (a) (as). 





4.W USING CENSUS DATA 

Are the Concepts of Race and Ethnicity Used 
Properly? 

Poston\s study was limited to "Mexican Americans" as identified by the 
proxy measure "Spanish surname. 91 Appropriately, his study did not use the 
concepts of ethnicity and race interchangeably. This is an important 
distinction because the Spanish population classifiers refer to an ethnic and 
not a racial designation. Persons of Spanish heritage can be of any race and 
an thus also included in the "white," "black," and "other" racial categories 
in the 1970 census. It is for this reason that Poston used data from both the 
race and ethnicity census questions to identify the "Anglo American" pop* 
ulation. Specifically, he defined "Anglo American" as white persons 
without Spanish surname.* 

Are Proper Methodologies Utilized in the Analysis? 

A variety of statistical methodologies have been developed for the analysis 
of data sets. Poston's analysis used only means and graphic displays to il- 
lustrate the fact that the Public Use Microdata Samples can be utilized by 
students to examine topics of considerable interest. The same can be said for 
the other types of data sets available from the census. However, his study 
did not attempt to determine if the earnings differences noted with the 
means and values presented on the graphic displays were statistically 
significant. A more detailed analysis of this topic is referenced in the article 
by Poston, Alvirez, and Tienda (reference 37). 
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HOUSING ITEMS ON GENERAL SCHEDULES 

Excludes >dentif tuition item*, screening utipiliom. and other information collected but not intended for tabulation. There were no housing item; in the censuses of 1790 1860 
or 18/0 1880. For e*<iu wording of the questions, see "Principal Data Collection Forms " page 41. 
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APPENDIX B 

DEPARTMENT AND OFFICIALS 
RESPONSIBLE FOR THE VS. CENSUSES, 

1790-1980 



A. Directors of the Census, 1790 -1900 



Year 


Department. 


Official and Title 


1790 


State 


Thomas Jefferson, Secretary 1 


1800 


State 


John Marshall, Secretary 


1810 


State 


Robert Smith, Secretary 


1820 


State 


John Q. Adams, Secretary 


1830 


State 


Martin Van Buren, Secretary 


1K40 


State 


William A. Weaver, Superintending Clerk 


1850 


Interior 


Joseph C.G. Kennedy, Superintendent 




t 


James D.B. DeBow, Superintendent 


1860 


Interior 


Joseph C.G. Kennedy, Superintendent 


1870 


Interior 


Francis A. Walker, Superintendent 


1880 


Interior 


Francis A. Walker, Superintendent 






Charles W. Seaton, Superintendent 


I HMD 


Interior 


Robert P. Porter, Superintendent 


l*)IH) 


Interior 


William R. Merriam, L*irector 



B. Directors of the Bureau of the Census, 1902 • 1980 



Ye.»r 




lu-purtrnenl 


Official and Title 


\W2 I 




Interior 


William R. Merriam 


I'KU | 




( otnmerce and Labor 


Simon N.D. North 


1 


<M 1 


Commerce ami Labor 


fdward I). Durand 


PM.1 1 




( "ummerve 


William J. Harris 


I'M* I 


*>:i 


Commerce 


Sain L, Rogers 
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B. Directors of the Bureau of the Census, 1902 -1980 

(cont.) 



Year Department Ollkial unci Title 



1921 


1933 


Commerce 


William M. Steuart 


1933 


1941 


Commerce 


William L, Austin 


1941 (4 mo.) 


Commerce 


Vergil D. Reed 2 


1941 


1949 


Commerce 


James C Capt 


1949 


1951) 


Commerce 


Philip M. Hauser 2 


1950 


1953 


Commerce 


Roy V. Peel 


1953 


1961 


Commerce 


Robert W, Burgess 


1961 (3 mo.) 


Commerce 


Albert R, Eckter* 


1961 


1965 


Commerce 


Richard M, Sea mm on 


196S 


1969 


Commerce 


Albert R. FCckler 


1969 


1973 


Commerce 


George H. Brown 


19 73 


1976 


Commerce 


Vincent P. Barabba 1 


19 76 


1977 


Commerce 


Robert L. Hagan 2 


1977 


1979 


Commerce 


Manuel D. Plotkin 


1979 ( 


2 mo.) 


Commerce 


Robert L. Hagan 2 


19>9 (4 mo.) 


Commerce 


Daniel L. Levine* 


1979 




Commerce 


Vincent P. Barabba 



' Degre of responsibility of Secretary of State in 1 790 is not 

clear. 

2 Acting Director. 

VSf.ved as Acting Director before serving as Director. 
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BUREAU SURVEYS 



iCongress has given the Bureau of the Census an unending mission: to 
compile statistical information about the population and the way things are 
going in the Nation. In addition to the censuses, surveys provide an effective 
tool for obtaining this information. 

Surveys differ from censuses in twd major respects. First, they are not 
designed to canvass an entire population — only a sample. Second, although 
participation in all censuses is mandatory, response to surveys is usually vol- 
untary. > . 

The Current Population Survey reaches about 66,000 of the Nation's 
households each month. Other surveys involve fewer interviews. Why a 
sample? Between censuses, it would cost too much in time and taxpayer 
money to visit every household and business place. Therefore, population 
samples are scientifically selected so that each address represents many 
similar units. In this way, the result is an authentic cross section of 
households, individuals, or whatever group is being surveyed. Information 
obtained from this kind of cross section is extremely valuable when applied 
to the Nation as a whole or to large areas such as major regions. 

Many Bureau household surveys are recurring— that is, they are conducted 
at regular or irregular intervals. The people who take part in a recurring 
survey change from time to time, but the survey itself goes on indefinitely. 
Other surveys are conducted less often, some only once. All surveys 
conducted by the Bureau must serve a clear publTc need. Many are assigned 
to the Bureau by taw or custom, while others are sponsored and paid for by 
other Government agencies. For example, the National Health Survey is 
conducted by ihe Bureau for the Department of Health, Education, and 



The Current Population Survey, the oldest of the Bureau s surveys, is one of 
the most important sources of timely population information available. 
Conducted since 1940, it allows the Bureau to make available to the 
Government, industry, and the general public, current data about social and 
economic conditions in the United States. Data collected cover a wide range 
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of subjects about the population— education, migration, family si/e and 
composition, birth rates, jncome,and housing vacancies. 



Thd Current Population Survey is also used to collect information for other 
(iovcrnment agencies about many subjects coverej most effectively through 
household interviews. Well known in this category are monthly statistics 
about employment and unemployment. These data are analyzed and 
published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of 
I abor I he survey also provides additional labor force data not available 
through other sources. 

In addition, the Current Population Survey (CPS): 



Is the only comprehensive source of information on the personal 
characteristics of the labor force — such as age and sex. race, marital and 
family status, veteran status, and educational background. 



Is the primary source of estimates of the numbers of wage and salaried 
employees as well as self-employed persons, domestic help, and unpaid 
helpers in nonfarm family enterprises. 

Provides the only available data on the number of workers classified by the 
number of hours worked, which permits separate analysis of part-time 
employees, those on overtime, and those in similar categories. 

Is the only comprehensive current source of information on the 
occupational categories of workers — whether engineers, stenographers, 
carpenters, farmers, laborers, or whatever. And it provides limited statistics 
on the industries in which these people work. 

Provides ml malion about persons outside the labor force, known as the 
labor reserve: whether they are married women with or without young 
children, disabled persons, students, older retired workers, or in 
circumstances of special interest. 



How else are CPS dat<f used and by whom? In the following ways. 

Vocational guidance groups, trade unions, and organizations concerned 
with minontv groups look to CPS results to determine job opportunities for 
the people they represent. 

I acts about the living standards of persons with low incomes are developed 
from (tie CPS. Are these people unemployed? Of a certain racial group? 
Retired'* In large Infinites'' In families headed by women 0 Living on farms? 
I ivmg in central jities' CPS data help identify the characteristics of the 
poor \o that programs to help raise their income levels can be undertaken. 

lo Me 1 p persons involved with educational planning, CPS provides data on 
puhlu and private school enrollment trends from nursery school through 
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college, and on the numbers and characteristics of those who have dropped 
out of school. 

To determine benefits for veterans. War veterans of the United States are 
eligible for various benefits. To anticipate the amount of money required to 
pay for veterans* educational benefits, hospital care, and retirement 
benefits, planners rely upon ('PS estimates of the number of persons eligible 
* to receive such benefits. 

To plan old-age benefits. CPS supplies data on the age distribution and 
family status of people across the United States. The information is used to 
determine the amount of Social Security and State old-age benefits required 
for those eligible. 

The data arc valuable to private industry, too. Baby food and children's 
clothing manufacturers use CPS figures on new marriages and ages of 
children to plan changes in production capacity and marketing techniques. 

The National Immunization Survey, conducted as a supplement to the 
C urrent Population Survey is a key to health programs geared to disease 
prevention. Recent data gathered on the increasing number of children im- 
munized against measles indicated that this disease, with its serious side 
effects, is being brought under control. CPS data also indicate the numbers 
and general location of children not yet immunized, so that health programs 
can be concentrated in those areas. Similar information is gathered on polio, 
diphtheria, tetanus, whooping cough, and flu. 

hach Januur). April, July, and October, Census Bureau interviewers taking 
the Quarter!) Household Survey visit 6.000 sample households to ask the 
occupants how much they spend for additions, alterations, and repairs to 
th^ir properties. With this information, changes in the amounts spent for 
residential propert> upkeep are related to changes in the whole national 
eeonomv As the M.S. population grows and its stock of housing expands, 
these expenditures become increasingly important. 

Continuing measures of the changes are watched very closely in the 
Governmeni and private industry. For example, the Department of 
Mousing and Urban Development uses the figures to measure the need fo r 
and effectiveness of programs designed to assist people in maintaining and 
improving ihe qualitv of their homes. The National Home Improvement 
Council ami the National Association of Home Builders use the figures to 
keep abreast of changing requirements for materials used in home upkeep. 
Lu her and building materials companies, furnace and air-conditioning 
co i ,'ames. even manufacturers of bathroom fixtures, all need the informa- 
tion to determine what quantities of their products are required for new 
construction as well as for work done on established homes. 
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Quarterly Housing Survey interviewers also collect such information about 
occupied housing units as the number of rooms, presence or absence of 
plumbing facilities, the number of units in the building, and the amount of 
rent or current value of the property. This information is combined with 
data on vacant housing units from the Current Population Survey in order to 
compare the characteristics of occupied and vacant units and to determine 
the housing vacancy rate. The vacancy rate is one measure of the supply and 
demand for housing. It indicates whether there is a shortage or a surplus of 
vacant rental units — apartment buildings or single-family homes — in 
residential properties. These data are used by the Department of Housing 
und Urban Development and other Federal agencies, by local agencies such 
as city. planning commissions, and by private builders and lenders as well. 

A major survey developed in response to a long-standing need for frequent 
and up-to-date information on- the Nation's housing supply is the Annual 
Housing Survey. The availability of adequate housing for the Nation's 
growing population is of mounting concern. Information about the physical 
condition of occupied and vacant units is essential. This survey also helps to 
measure changes in the housing inventory resulting from losses, new 
construction, mobile? home placements, and demographic characteristics of 
the occupants. 

The Bureau conducts this survey for the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development. It bridges the gap in current housing information between 
decennial censuses. There are two samples involved. One is a national 
sample of approximately 79,000 units. The second consists of about 105,000 
units in 20 Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas each year, with a total of 
W) selected SMSA's surveyed covering 4 years. 

Healthy people are one of the Nation's greatest resources. Moreover, a high 
pnoriu on health is justifiably viewed either in terms of the cost of illness or 
of the less tangible benefits of national vigor, morale, individual well-being, 
.uul other human values. It follows that comprehensive health statistics are 
needed to keep track of this vital resource. Three major Bureau efforts to 
obtain useful health information are the Health Interview Survey, the Health 
Kxamination Survev, and the Hospital Discharge Survey, all conducted for 
the National ( enter for Health Statistics of the U.S. Department of Health, 
I ducation. and Welfare. 

In the Health Interne* Sunev. information is collected through household 
interviews. This survcx currently reaches about 41.000 households every 
>ear I he data include facts on health and on population characteristics 
related to illness, injur), and disability, as well as the cost and uses of 
medical services. 

Health Kxamination Suney data are collected through personal interviews 
and direct examination of population samples by teams of physicians, 
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• The health surveys provide information for many purposes, including: 

1. Planning and evaluation of officii. Mid voluntary programs— Public health 
officials use survey statistics to identify problems of public health and to 
determine how resources should be used. Trends in disease outbreak or 
control help to design and evaluate prevention programs and to determine 
effectiveness of new treatments. 

2. Evaluation of medical and dental services— Health data help to estimate the 
need for hospital and rehabilitation services and to identify areas of em- 
phasis in medical and nursing training. Statistics on the frequency of chronic 
disease, injuries, and resulting disabilities are important in considering the 
expansion of medical insurance and employee compensation programs. 
Data are gathered on the number of people covered by various insurance 
plans, sums spent, methods of payment, and the degree to which various 
income and occupation groups use medical services, 

3. Medical research— The health surveys provide data needed to investigate 
factors related to disease such as age, sex, marital status, occupation, and 
economic status. Statistics are also compiled on the geographic distribution 
of such health problems as allergies, nutritional diseases, and nephritis, in 
an effort to provide clUes as to their causes, 

4. Manpower problems and civilian defense— Statistics are gathered on 
absenteeism resulting from disease and injury for use in estimating the 
economic loss to industry. Information is also compiled on the number of 
persons with chronic diseases and handicapping conditions. Together with 
data on employment status, this provides an estimate of potential additions 
to the labor force. l ; or the armed services, an estimate can be made of the 
number of young men who might serve in limited duty categories/For the 
use of both industry and the armed services, data are collected on the 
personnel and facilities required to correct f andicaps. 

5. \ced\ <>t dru\> /iron and appliance manufacturers — Data on disabilities, the 
frequency of particular operations and prescriptions, use of hearing. atds, 
artificial limbs, and other such devices help drug firms estimate the markets 
for their preparations and appliances. 

6 t'ufrlit health eduiuttnn— finally, all of the information is used in 
planning advertising campaigns for public health education. Accident 
prevention agencies use health survey figures to estimate the national 
incidence ol accidental injuries b> type and degree. Statistics are gathered on 
the number ol cases of cerebral palsy, multiple sclerosis, blindness, deafness, 
and other diseases and impairment." for use by voluntary health agencies 
concerned with these conditions. 

To round mil the picture of the Nation's economy, data about business 
must he .aided u> knowledge of consumer income and spending. The Census 
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Bureau makes a major contribution through its current business surveys. 
The firms participating in these surveys constitute a valid cross section of 
the Nation's retail, service, and wholesale establishments, Both large and 
small businesses and new and old firms are included in the sample, About 
12, (XK) retail, 2,500 service, and 4,000 wholesale reports are collected each 
month, most taken by mail and telephone, with a few by personal interview. 

The Retail Trade Survey covers all categories of retail business — food stores, 
eating and drinking places, general merchandise and department stores, 
variety and apparel stores, furniture and appliance dealers, lumberyards and 
building materials dealers, hardware stores, new and used car dealers, 
gasoline service stations, and so on. Data are published in the Monthly 
Retail Trade report which provides estimated national and regional sales 
figures for each kind of business, The report shows month-to-month and | 
veur-to-yeur percentage changes in sales by kind of business for the Nation 
arid for selected areas. It also gives data by kind of business on charge ac- 
counts, installment accounts, and total receivables. The Bureau also 
publishes an Annual Retail Trade report showing annual sales and purchases 
and veur-end inventories of retail stores b\ kind of business, 

I he Service Trade Survey provides monthly estimates of receipts for selected 
services including hotels and motels, personal services, business services, 
automobile and other repair services, and amusement and recreation 
semt.es. Ihese are published in the Monthly Selected Services Receipts re* 

por; 

The Wholesale Trade Suive) covers merchant wholesalers including those 
who Mke title to the goods they sell such as jobbers, industrial distributors, 
exporters, importers, cash-and-earr) wholesalers, retail cooperatives, 
warehouses, terminal elevators, and co-op buying associations. Data pub- 
lished i,i the Monthly Wholesale Trade report show dollar volume estimates 
of -ales and inventories for durable goods, nondurable goods, and both 
combined I he report gives similar information for major business groups 
and M'lecled individual kinds of business. In many categories, it shows 
percentage changes and estimates by geographic area. 

Business statistics published in these reports include: 

Measures of competitive standing. People engaged » w " whether cor- 
poration executive or neighborhood storekeepc 1 ..nine the extent 
to winch changes m the volume of their busine 4 neral conditions, 

I fin*, tliev van palge tfie extent to which such c< l, ons "r.'.„-ite a rise or 
tall ui this loinpetihve position. 

Decision guides. Business people applv the data to decisi opening new 

outlets, discontinuing or consolidating present outlets, a. ing or drop- 
ping merchandise lines. 
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Market locators. Manufacturers, retailers, wholesalers, advertising agencies, 
and others consult data on trends in various parts of the country in order to 
gear their production and sales efforts to market demand, Costs are lowered 

• when production, distribution, and retail marketing are linked more cjosely 
to demand. Increased knowledge of demand also helps avord costly in- 
ventory losses. 

Research tools. Many trade and professional associations analyse and 
interpret the statistics to gauge the significance of fluctuations. within their 
groups. Frequently, they package the information according to the needs of 
their members. Specialized publications render the same valuable service to 
all kinds of business enterprises, 

The monthly Survey of Construction provides information on private 
residential construction in the United States. Such agencies as the 
President's Council of Economic Advisors, the Federal Reserve Board, and 
the Department of Housing and Urban Development make extensive use of 
these data. In private industry, accurate housing construction data are 
.needed by such groups as the Mortgage Banker's Association, the National 
Association of Mutual Savings Banks, savings and loan associations, and 
others. The National Association of Home Builders use survey results to 
help set reasonable industry goals. Manufacturers of building and 
construction materials and manufacturers of household-furnishings and ap- 

• pliances also use data from the Survey of Construction. For example, a 
manufacturer of washing machines might increase production on the basis 
of Bureau survey figures showing an increase in the number of new housing 
units being started, 

One objective of the Survey of Construction is to provide data for estimating 
the number of housing units started — both in areas that issue building 
permits and areas that do not, This information is published in the monthly 
report* Housing Starts. The survey also provides data on housing sales such 
the nmnthl) volume of sales of new single-family houses, the number of 
unsold new homes on the market, ^iles prices, type of financing, physical 
characteristics of housing, and inclusion of major appliances. Figures on 
housing sales also provide the basic data needed o calculate the price index 
oi new one-famik homes sold. Data on housing sales are published in New 
One-Family Homes Sold and For Sale. A third objective of the survey is to 
provide data on the number of single-family houses and apartment 
buildings completed each month. This information is published in the 
Housing Completions 

Crime in the United States is a matter of national concern, The National 
Crime Sune> is an effort to improve existing crime statistics, The purposes 
of the surve> are ( I ) to measure crime by kinds and numbers of incidents; (2) 
to obtain, for the first time, data on the socioeconomic characteristics of the 
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victims of crime; and (3) to collect detailed information on the 
circumstances of crimes beyond that available in existing crime reports, The 
National Crime Survey also serves as a vehicle for obtaining supplemental 
information relating to crime and the criminal justice system, such as 
attitudes toward crime and the police. This additional information is col- 
lected periodically along with the regular information, 

The National Crime Survey involves two samples of the population — a 
national sample and a central cities sample. The results are based on 
interviews with 60,(XX) households. People in this sam. le are asked about 
crime victimization during the 6-month period prior to the interview. 

The Law Enforcement Assistance Administration (LEAA) of the 
Department of Justice uses the results of this survey to determine the extent 
and nature of crime in the United States. Such knowledge is useful in 
planning grants of funds or providing advice to local law enforcement 
agencies and in evaluating the effect of financial grants or new programs on 
the rate of crime in given areas. Also, the results are used by criminal justice 
planners, researchers, academicians, and the public for research into the 
characteristics of crime and for planning to meet future needs of the 
criminal justice system. 

Cotton is one of the Nation's principal crops. Many people, in cities as well 
as on farms, need to know how much cotton is being produced at any given 
time and how much is, being used or held in storage. This information, of 
course, is essential to cotton growers, people in the cotton textile industry, 
and those who depend on cotton for a livelihood. It is also vital to many 
(iovernment agencies and the millions of people they serve in agriculture, 
transportation, consumer information, employment, investment, and 
research. To serve ttiese people, the Bureau gathers and publishes statistics 
through the Cotton Survey. 

I he laws authorizing the collection of data on cotton ginned, consumed, 
and on hand recogni/.e the need to guard against any speculative influence 
on market prices. With reliable information on the quantity of cotton 
available, the .producer has a guide as to when to dispose of products and 
how to plan succeeding crops. The manufacturer likewise has information 
to assist in purchasing or contracting for the manufacture and delivery of 
goods 

I innng is importani Bureau Regional Offices have about 6 davs to obtain 
reports Irom the ginners. I hese are collected twice a month from September 
through Januarv and once in August. February, and March. Summaries are 
wired in Washington. l>.( . where thev are assembled and compiled by the 
Bureau's \griculture Division. Special precautions are taken to ensure that 
information about the crop is kept confidential until the results are ready for 
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official release. In fact, to prevent leaks to cotton market speculators, 
Bureau employes are locked in a room where they compile the final report, 



Reference 



Census Sunrrs l/ncrviwur America. V.S. Department of (iimineae. Bureau of the Census 
IchruafN \ { HH I 2 pa^es. 
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1985 MID-DECADE CENSUS 



Legislation requiring a mid-decade census of population and housing ' 
beginning in was signed into law in 1976, In approving the mid-decade 
legislation, Congress avoided establishing by law the scope and content of 
the program. Rather, the legislation is flexible so that the Census Bureau 
may take into account the anticipated data needs of the latter half of the 
l9H0\s. The law doe?, not require the mid-decade census to duplicate the 
decennial census, providing that basic objectives are met, e.g M updates of 
characteristics along with population totals. The updating of census data is 
particularly important for the dis'ribution of Federal funds and the 
adminisu Jlinn of f ederal progtv^. Unefits to various segments of the pop- 
ulation. The legislation also encourages the use of sampling. The law 
specifically prohibits the use of mid-decade census results for apportioning 
the House of Representatives or delineating congressii^a 1 districts. It is an- 
ticipated that the mui-deeade program will be used to satisfy some of the 
statistical needs now being met through special intercensal surveys. To the 
extent that this objective can he achieved, a mid-decade census could include 
'inquiries -on subjects which are now contained in special-purpose surveys. 

In planning lor the mid-decade program, one of the basic decisions that 

needs to be made is which approach should be used. Should the mid-decade 

program be a complete count, that is, a u isus, or should it be a sample 

survey' for discussion purposes, the Bureau is proposing that the mid- r 

decade program be limited to a sample survey and that data be collected and 

tabulated for the following geographic levels; States, SMSA's, central cities, 

and balance of State. It must be emphasized that this is an initial proposal 

offered primarily to provide a framework to which data users can react. As 

objectives and data needs are evaluated, it is entirely possible that these 
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gocgraphic levels may be modified, The basic purpose of the mid-decade 
program is to provide the most information in a cost-effective manner. 

Planning for the mid-decade program has already begun. Some d va needs 
have been identified, and this effort will continue over the ntxt several 
months. As these data needs are further refined and as additional needs are 
identified, specific design proposals for the census will be developed. 

Source: 1980 Census Update, Issue No. 13, Jan, 1980, 
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PARTS OF A STATISTICAL TABLE 

1. Heading 

This is the portion of the table appearine above the hnrfv i. „ 

number, title, and headnote. y " 1 com P r,ses theMable 

a. Table number An indicator of relative position of the table within a ' , 
b ' c«If.. A f b , , J er r atCmenl indiCati " 8 the natUre ' c '^fication. and time ref- 

mir :r ese ntcd ' and the po,iticai divui - - ~£ 

C " IT"' CnC,OSCd " •»»*«»■*•« Wars below the title. 

It ^xp!a.n.s. quaht.es. or provides information relating to the table as a 

2. Stub 

h. tViiu-i l,c„l .,, Mihhcail A cl..ss>.y„, K . descriptive. ,.r qualilyi,,. „ a u,„onl 
"I Jm.,,0 0, ,ui>e„„r clwmWatKin is readied. 



apjHMf Hi}- <ui ,i eiwn Iiikv 
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d. Block \ distinctive segment ot the stuh consisting of a group of related 
line captions unh then attendant heads and sluhheads; usually a self con- 
tained hum 

3. Box head 

The portion - » t the i.iMe in which ,no located the individual column heads oi 
captions de^nlum* the data in each veitical oi column, together with 
needed cI.inmIv me and .|uaht>ing sp.mnei heads 

a. Column head -»i i apiion I he hasic unii ot (he hoxhead. I he descriptive 
title fi»i all uaia appealing in the given column at the top o| which the 
head appears 
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h. Spanner head A classifying* descriptive, or qualifying caption spreading 
across one or more column heads, or across one or more lower spanners, 
applying in varying degree to all columns or subordinate spanner thus 
covered, 

c. Panel A distinctive segment of the boxhead consisting of a group of re- 
lated column heads with their attendant spanners; trcquently a self- 
contained unit. 



The pin Hon ot t he table extending from the bottom rule of the boxhead to the 
bottom rule of the table, and to t lie right of I he stub, 

a. Cell I he busk unit of tabular presentation. The intersection of any line 
caption with any column head, 

i 

h I me A hon'ontaf row of cells with a common classification extending j 



i Column A veitical row o) cells with a common classification extending 
down hum a description entry, or column head, in the box, 

5. Toot note 

\ . .hmuit qualifying u! explaining the infoimation presented imoi omitted 
iii.»n. a ^jiocifu L'/il. u»luniiK line, oi group of columns or liii-.-s. 
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aci.>ss from a deseiiption entry, or line caption, in the stub. 
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TO, FILL OUT YOUR 



• There may be a question you cennof answer exactly. For example, you 
might not know the age of an elderly person or the price for which your 
house would sell. See if someone else in your household knows, if no 
on* does, give your best estimate. 

• if someone m tte household, euch as a roomer or boarder, does not want 
to give you all the information for the form, write in at least the person's 
nami inr* answer questions 2 end 3. A census taker will call to get the 
other information directly from the person. 

• M yuu are not sure >f yuu should list a person, see the rules on page 1 of 
the census form 
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CENSUS FORM 



• Use a bleck pencil to answer the eenus questions. Since this form is 
• , fMd ,, by • machine, black pencil rs better to use then beilpomt w 
other pens Ml codes "n" like th»t #. If you need to chanqe an 
answer, erase the mark completely before filling the correct circle 



• It there are mat than wven people m your household, please list.*// the 
persons m quest mn 1. complete the form for seven people, and mail it 
back in the 6.idosf»»! envelope A census taker will call to ohtam the 
additional into'mat»n" 
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